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THE  EVANGELIST. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
NEW  BOOKS,  JUST  PUBLISHED 


FICTION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I,  THOU  AND  THE  OTHER  ONE.  Amelia  E.  Barr.  According 
to  some,  the  best  of  Mrs.  Barr’s  novels.  $1.25 

THE  SONQ  OF  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK.  I.  S.  Dodi>.  Power¬ 
ful  stories  of  the  Civil  War.  $1.25 

THE  FOWLER.  Beatrice  Harraden.  The  best  novel  yet  written 
by  Miss  Harraden.  Ready  shortly.  $1.50 

RABBI  SAUNDERSON.  Ian  Maclare.n.  new  edition  in  the 
Phenix  Series.  Ready  shortly.  .40 

FAR  ABOVE  RUBIES.  George  Macdonald.  A  new  Phenix  book 
by  Dr.  Macdonald.  Ready  shortly.  .40 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS 


MARYSIENKA.  K.  Waliszewski.  By  the  author  of  “The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  an  Empress.”  $2.00 

LIFE  OF  DR.  R.  W.  DALE.  By  his  Son.  A  sympathettc  account 
of  Dr.  Dale  Net,  $4,00 

RUSKIN’S  LETTERS  TO  ROSETTI  and  Others,  An  important 
contribution  to  Ruskin  Literature.  $3.50 


THE  EUROPEAN  TOUR.  Grant  Allen.  A  new  and  original 
guide-book  for  Europe.  Ready  shortly.  $1.25 

BOOKS  I  HAVE  READ.  Anonymous.  A  work  in  which  to  jot 
down  impressions.  Ready  shortly.  $1.00 

JOUBERT’S  THOUGHTS.  Katherine  Lyttleton,  With  an  im¬ 
pressive  preface  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  $1.50 

RELIGION  AND  POETRY 

THE  RESTORED  INNOCENCE.  R.  J.  Campbell.  A  new  issue 
in  the  seiies  “Little  Books  on  Religion.”  Net,  .50 

COMMANDMENTS  OF  JESUS.  R.  F.  Horton.  A  new  work, 
similar  in  general  style  to  his  previous  vo  umes.  $1.50 

LYRICS  OF  THE  HEARTHSIDE.  P.eUL  Laurence  Dunbar. 
The  first  book  of  poety  he  has  written  since  his  “  Lyrics.”  $1.25 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  postpaid  by 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


151  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 


Just  Ready — Cleverly  Written — Superbly  Illustrated 

LETTERS  FROM  JAPAN 

The  bright  home  letters  written  by  the  vife  of  a  British 
minister  during  a  three  years’  residence  in  the  islands. 

A  Record  of  Modern  Life  in  the  Island  Empire. 

Clever  descriptions  of  Japan  of  to-day  and  of  her  people  as 
she  saw  them  all — from  the  Emperor  in  his  court,  villagers  in 
the  hill-country,  shell-fishers  on  the  beach,  to  street  children. 

By  Mrs  HUGH  Author  of  '•'^Palladia,"  etc. 

Exceptioral  opp'rtnnities  for  observation  have  been  ab'y  used,  and 
besides  repn  ductions  cf  original  photographs,  there  are  copies  of  paintings 
by  Japanese  artis's,  adding  to  the  rare  charm  of  a  very  fascinating  book. 

Two  Volumes,  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt,  $7.50. 


By  the  Rev.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D  D.,  LL.D. 


Ready  Next  Week 


A  Companion  to 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR 
A  WORLD  OF  SIN. 

This  book  is  not  meant  to  present 
a  theory  of  the  Atonement. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  to 
teach  that  there  is  no  theory  broad 
or  deep  enough  to  embrace  or  ex¬ 
plain  the  fact.  .  .  . 

The  saving  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  man  as  a  sinner, — that  is  what 
the  Atonement  means  to  us.  And 
I  think  it  surpasses  all  theories  of 
it,  just  as  life  is  more  than  biology. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR 
AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT. 


‘‘  Dr.  V’an  Dyke’s  lectures  form  ^ 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  defences  S 
of  Christianity  that  we  have  yet  met  A 
with.” — 7’^^  .4<-<7</^;«i',  London.  ^ 

“  The  most  vital,  suggestive,  ? 
helpful  book  we  know  in  the  whole  ^ 
range  of  theological  writing  at  this  w 
period.” — The  New  York  Times.  w 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

40  A.  47  WALL  STREET. 


OAHTAL  AND  SUEPLUS, 


SI  2,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOAVED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  maybe  made  at  anytime  and  withdrawn  after 
live  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligiousand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vfee-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vfce-Prw. 

Henry  L.  Trornell.  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Amxtaut  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


1 


Nelson’s 

New  Series  of 

Teachers’ 

Bibles 


Contain  New  Helps, 
350  Illustrations, 
New  Concordance,  New  Maps. 

The  Helps 

are  just  what  the  Sunday  School  teacher  wants. 
Ail  new  and  delightfully  written  by  the  most 
eminent  scholars,  with  illustrations  on  almost 
every  page.  You  can  find  what  you  want  at 
once,  the  index  is  so  complete. 

The  Concordance 

combines  complete  concordance,  subjects,  pro¬ 
nounces  and  interprets  proper  names,  compares 
the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  where 
they  differ.  All  in  one  ABC  list,  a  great 
achievement  and  facility. 

12  Maps 

completely  indexed,  so  that  you  can  find  any 
place  on  the  maps  without  difficulty. 

The  Evangelist  says: 

“.  .  .  It  is  in  the  character  of  the  ‘helps’ 
and  the  men  who  have  written  them,  that  this 
edition  of  the  Bible  exceeds  in  value  all  that  have 
preceded  it.” 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

for  exampU,  a  _t^ood  minion  type,  leather  bound  copy, 
overlapping  covers,  only  $ 3. oo,  postpaid.  Ask 
your  bookseller  or  write 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Publishers, 

37  EAST  18th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Easter  Cards, 

Easter  Booklets. 


(Iiir  beautiful  Easter  Goods  can  bo  seen  in  many  bookstores 

tiiroiitjlioiit  the  eoiintiy. 

Tbe  attention  of  all  who  appreciate  artistic  tilings  is  specialiy 

called  to  tbeni  as  being  appropriate  gifts  for  tlie  Ea.ster  season^ 

Among  them  are : 

FRA  ANGELICO  OF  FIESOLE,  Six  reproductions  of  an¬ 
gels  from  tbe  originals  in  tbe  Vftizzi  Gallery,  Florence.  Six 
in  euvelo|)e.  Size,  lOJ-ix-o}.*.  I’er  set,  S3-50. 

SAME  AS  THE  ABOVE.  Size.  Per  set  of  six, 

SI  .00. 

AN  EASTER  TOKEN.  A  folding  star-sliaped  novelty  of 
t'lierubs  and  Violets,  50c. 

EASTER  LILIES.  A  cross-shaix-d  folding  novelty  of  cut-out 
Easter  lilies,  with  clierubs’  head  in  the  centre  of  each  lily,  40c. 

HOLY  EASTERTIDE.  booklet,  figure  and  floral  illustra¬ 
tions.  3.>e. 

OUR  RISEN  KING  A  liooklet,  figure  and  floral  illnstra- 
tions,  •i5e. 

THE  CROSS  OF  LOVE.  A  four-slat  drop,  Maltese  Cross 
shaiH’,  w  ith  Cherub  and  Violet  illustrations,  35c. 

A  HAPPY  EASTER.  A  fonr-slat  drop  of  ent-out  Easter 
Lilies  and  Clierabs,  3.5e. 

EASTER  THOUGHTS.  S  fonr-slat  drop.  Cross-shaped, 
Pansy  and  Cherub  designs,  35c. 

ON  ANGELS’  WINGS.  .\  fonr-slat  drop  of  ent-out  Angel 
fignre-s.  35e 

EASTER  EGGS.  -A  fonr-slat  drop,  egg-shapial.  Rabbit 
(lesigns,  35<^ 

EASTER  EGGS.  -A  four-slat  drop,  egg-shap|M'd.  Chicken 
designs,  35c. 

THE  DUTTON  EASTER  CARDS 

in  new  and  attractive  designs,  estiecially  ai)proi>riate  for  the 

Easter  season,  range  in  price  from  five  cents  upwards. 


I’/cdse  OKk  for  them  at  our  Bookstore.  Sent  exi/rees 
on  receliif  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 


TENNY’SON’8  OWL. 

Lord  Tennyson  in  his  “Life”  of  his  famous 
father  says  the  poet  inherited  from  his  mother 
his  love  for  animals  and  his  pity  for  all 
“wounded  wings.”  He  used  to  annoy  the 
gamekeepers  near  their  Lincolnshire  house  at 
Somersby  by  letting,  off  all  their  traps — so 
greatly  incensing  them  that  some  of  them 
threatened  to  duck  him  in  the  pond.  One 
night  as  he  sat  by  the  open  window  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  room  he  answered  the  cry  of  a  young  owl. 
By-and-by  the  wee  bird  came  to  him,  took  food 
from  his  hand  and  at  last  made  his  home  with 
the  family. 

The  owl  aroused  the  jealousy  of  a  monkey 
belonging  to  Teimyson’s  grandmother.  One 
day  they  happened  both  to  be  occupying  the 
window  sill,  one  at  each  end.  The  owl  merely 
blinked  at  its  neighbor  with  its  great  staring 
eyes,  but  the  monkey  plucked  up  courage  to 
rush  at  the  bird,  seized  it  by  the  leg  and  flung 
it  to  the  ground.  The  owl  received  no  great 
injury,  but  some  time  after  it  perished  misera¬ 
bly  by  drowning  in  a  well. 

THE  CHUKCH  ART  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TIFFANY  GLASS  AND  DECORATING 
COMPANY. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  be  able  to  point  to  new 
evidence  of  tbe  steady  growth  of  the  public  demand  for 
the  beautifying  of  our  church  edifices.  This  demand 
has  already  led  to  an  important  revival  of  religious  art. 
The  days  are  past  when  it  was  considered  enough  to  buy 
of  some  purely  commercial  firm,  articles  manufactured 
without  a  trace  of  religious  intent  or  artistic  taste,  but 
supposed  to  be  Gothic  and,  therefore,  churchly  in  design. 
The  artist  and  the  tliinker  have  replaced  the  salesman 
and  the  theorist.  We  require  some  sign  of  a  fresh  and 
vital  inspiration  in  the  worker,  such  as  none  who  de¬ 
pends  on  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  art  can  furnish.  Now, 
us  in  the  past,  there  must  be  at  the  head  of  all  such  un¬ 
dertakings,  a  man  capableof  initiating  work  freely  with¬ 
in  the  liounds  set  by  Cliristian  feeling  and  tradition. 
And,  too.  an  army  of  accomplishi.d  artists  and  work¬ 
men,  accustomed  to  follow  his  guidance.  It  was  under 
sucli  conditions  that  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  old 
world  were  built  and  decorated,  and  it  is  only  under 
these  same  conditions  that  we  can  hope  to  equal  or  sur 
pass  them. 

In  the  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  there 
is  an  organization  planned  as  nearly  us  possible  on  the 
lines  of  the  artist —artisan  corporations  of  the  past. 
The  middleman  or  broker  finds  himself  unable  to  fulfil 
the  requirements.  In  the  execution  of  any  work  of  im¬ 
portance  the  control  by  the  artist  from  the  raw  material 
forward  is  found  most  essential,  hence  it  was  that  the 
Tiffany  firm  some  years  ago  started  their  own  glass 
furnai:e,  where  the  famous  Favrile  Glass  is  now  made, 
as  well  as  the  glass  for  their  windows.  Mr.  Frtslerick 
Wilson,  the  artist,  who  has  just  been  placetl  at  the  head 
of  the  firm’s  Church  Department,  is  long  practiced  in 
ecclesiastical  art.  His  learning  and  his  preferences  are 
not  confined  to  a  single  period  in  the  evolution  of 
Christian  art,  which  did  not  begin  and  end  in  the  middle 
ages.  True  Christian  art  takes  a  wider  view ;  it  looks 
back  to  the  stately  architectures  of  the  Hnmanes()ue 
period,  and  the  splendid  mosaics  of  Ravenna  and 
Byzantine,  and  forwaixl  to  a  future  not  less  glorious. 
However  one  may  admire  the  Gothic,  it  would  be  a 
weakness  at  the  present  day,  to  attempt  to  narrow  our 
aspirations  to  such  as  can  be  expressed  in  its  form  only. 
Wby  should  wo  not  have  great  mural  paintings  us  well 
as  stained  glass  windows,  broad  sculptured  wall  surfaces 
as  well  as  clustered  columns?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  (jroups  of  artists  and  art  workers  so  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Tiffany,  have  led  the  way  in  the  revival 
of  which  we  speak.  As  newly  organized,  owing  to  the 
increased  appreciation  of  the  public,  we  may  expect  the 
department  to  surpass  its  former  efforts.  This  action  of 
the  firm  shows  that  it  is  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
and  that  it  can  lie  trusted  to  keep  in  the  lead  in  the  way 
of  progress,  guided  by  sane  traditions,  but  showing 
greater  respect  for  the  spirit  than  for  the  letter  of  the 


I  Houghton,  Hifflin  &  Go.’s 

I  NEW  BOOKS 


LIFE  OF  EDWIN  M.  By  GeoROE  C.  Gorham. 

- - -  -  With  Portraits,  maps 

STANTON  and  facsimiles  of  important  documents. 

- 2  vols.  8vo.  $6.00 

The  life  of  Lincoln's  great  War  Secretary,  written 
with  the  aid  of  8tantnn's  family.  Stanton  was,  perhaps, 
next  to  President  Lincoln  and  General  Grant,  the 
most  important  figure  in  the  war  for  the  Union.  Mr. 
Gorham  has  told  the  story  of  his  career  with  much 
power,  and  his  book  is  a  work  of  notable  value  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  and  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  Stanton's  great  public  services. 

THE  CONJURE  WOMAN  By  Charles  W. 

- -  -  Chksnott.  16mo, 

$1.2S,  De  Luxe  Edition,  a  beautiful  book.  $3.00 
net. 

Mr.  Chesnutt,  w  ho  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  negro 
superstitions  and  dialect,  here  groups  several  stories’  of 
peculiar  inten-st.  He  has  caught  the  indescribable  Ethi¬ 
opian,  mystic  quality  in  the  negro  mind,  and  has 
embodied  it  in  stories  vigorous,  vivid,  and  strikingly 
dramatic.  The  story-teller  is  Uncle  Julius,  who  has 
much  of  the  genius  of  Uncle  Kemus. 

THE  WIRE-CUTTERS  By  ^ 

- -  Davis,  author  of 

‘‘Under  the  Man-Fig,”  etc.  Crown  8vo.  $1.50 

-A  story  of  Texas  village  and  country  life,  told  with 
thorougli  knowledge  of  tiie  place  and  jieople  and  with 
admirable  skill.  Mrs.  Davis  descrilies  graphically  a 
local  struggle  over  the  wire  fences  which  shut  the  cattle 
from  spriims,  and  some  dramatic  characters  and  events 
of  the  Civil  War. 

A  WEST  POINT  WOOING,  By  clara 

-  -  -  Louise  Burn. 

AND  OTHER  STORIES  ham,  author  of  “a 

-  -  -  Great  Love,”  “Miss 

Bagg’s  Secretary,”  etc.  16mo.  $1.25 

Mrs.  Burnham's  West  Point  stories  are  so  well  told 
and  represent  so  delightfully  the  jife  and  spirit  of  the 
romantic  features  of  the  Military  Academy,  that  she 
wisely  gathers  several  of  her  successful  tales,  mostly  re¬ 
lating  to  it,  and  gives  them  the  attractive  title  of  one  of 
them. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  postpaid  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

BOSTON 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLE¬ 
SIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS,  AMERICAN  MOSAIC 
GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERN/fflONAL 
^  DICTIONARY  > 


2^  l  Hod.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  says  t 

I  ”  I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority.” 

^AL  y  It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word 

Y  M  sought ;  in  accuracy  of  definition ;  in  effective  methods  of  in- 
M  dicating  pronunciation;  in  terse  and  comprehensive  statements 
of  facts  and  in  practical  use  os  a  working  dictionary. 

Specimen  pages,  etc.,  sent  on  application- 

O.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


PUBLISHERS, 


31  West  23d  Street, 


New  York. 
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Church  Directory. 


The  Old  First”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  Kin^  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M.;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Central  Church. 

Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.  Pastor. 

33U  West  o.th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sustains  Afizpo/i  C/uipe/,  430  West  57th  Street. 

Sunday  and  weekday  services. 

Sustains  tnUom  Mcimniul  Munion,  454  West  43d  Street. 

Meetings  every  night  at  8  P.M. 

Woman's  Bible  Class,  Children's  Meeting,  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 
iluiE  Kin,  Missionary. 

53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  3.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.: 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Boys'  uay  School  every  day  excel »  Saturday,  10  A.M.- 


Brick  Cliiirch. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fiftli  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  ..45  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys'  Club,  338  West  Thirty-llfth  Street, 


Church  ..t  tile  Covenant. 

Rev.  liEuuuE  S.  Webster,  Pastor, 
300  310  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Faith  Church. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 
347  West  ohth  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards^  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  .Men's  .Association,  Young  Men's  Associa¬ 
tion,  Y'oung  Women's  Association,  Women's  Missionarv 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

Mailison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  34th  Street. 

Maintains  .IXodiso/t  Situire  Church  House  and  Mission,  384 
Third  Avenue. 


Church  of  the  Sea  aiul  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  De.vison,  Pastor. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  Jlst  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 

Park  Chui-ch. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86tii  Street. 

Maintains  me  P/iWp-i  SculeimiU,  314  East  35th  Street. 


Phillips  31eiiiorlal  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 
-Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 
Young  Men's  League. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
145  West  13th  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


L'niversity  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  .Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  loiu  .sire,  i. 

Maintains  itfthUlu’.m  C'/iupe/,  19b  Bleeckcr  Street,  and 
EiiMaucl  Cimim’I,  735  Sixth  Street. 


Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Spring,  near  V'arick  Street. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D,  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  bttth  Street. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dailyl  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


LECTURES. 

Social  Ethics. 

The  People's  Institute,  Ckwper  Union, 

Eighth  Street,  Fourth  and  Third  Avenues. 
Sunday  Evenings  at  8. 

Modern  PnMems  Ethically  Considered. 

March  38.— Rev.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright. 

April  2.— Prof.  George  D.  Herron.  Iowa  Oillege. 
Music :  Vocal  or  Instrumental  every  evening. 


Scientific:  Economic  Geology. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

CJentral  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 
Saturday  Evenings  at  8. 

March  2o.—The  Gt’oiojn/  of  Petroleum. 

Dr.  David  T.  Di^  of  the  United  States  (geological  Survey. 

Illustrated.  Tickets  required ;  can  be  procured  with, 
out  charge  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. 


Scientific:  Natural  History. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 
Saturday  Afternoons  at  3. 

March  25.— PouJc  of  Ania.  The  Philippines  to  Japan. 
Prof.  -Alfred  S.  Bickmore. 

No  tickets  required. 

Social  Science:  Principles  of  Life  Insurance  and 
THEIR  Relations  to  Society  and  the  State. 
Room  305  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  noth  Street. 

Hyde  Lectures:  by  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  2f!.—The  Eri>enscs  of  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

38.— I’ll  Sources  of  SuriAus  in  Life  Insurance  and 
the  Distribution  of  it  in  Mutiuil  Companies. 
April  Z.—  The  Termitialion  of  the  Life  Insurance  Contract, 
by  miiturity,  expiration^  lapse  or  surrender. 

“  4. — Selection  for  or  against  the  Company,  as  an  in¬ 

fluence  disturbing  anticipated  averages  in  Life 
insurance. 

No  ticket  required. 


CHEMIC.AL  LECTURES. 

Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
Havermeyer  Hall,  3.30  P.M. 

March  39.— Assaying  of  Gold  and  Silver  and  Mint 

Mellnsls. 

Victor  Lenher. 

April  S.— Calico  Pnnting  v'ith  Azo-colors. 

Charles  E.  Pellew. 

No  tickets  required. 

THE  STUDY’  OF  GERM-AN. 

The  German  Language  and  Literature. 
Room  309  Havermeyer  Hall,  Oilumbia  University, 
West  116th  Street,  Boulevard  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  38.— Walther  von  dcr  Vogel iveide. 

Rudolph  Tombo,  Ph.D. 

No  tickets  required. 

THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH. 

Room  309  Havermeyer  Hall,  Columbia  University. 
French  Language  and  Literature. 

A  course  of  four  lectures  in  French  will  be  given  bv 
Monsieur  Eduard  Rod,  on 

Jean  Jacques  Housseav. 

Siiturday,  March  35,  at  11.30  -A.M. 

Monday.  “  37,  “  3.30  P.M. 

Thursday,  “  30,  “  3.30  P.M. 

Saturday.  Apr  1  1,  “  11.30 -A.M. 

Tickets  of  admission  are  required.  They  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  witliout  charge,  by  application  to  Professor 
Adolphe  Cohn  at  Uie  University. 


LITEK.VTURE. 

The  Great  Hall,  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues. 

Tuesdays  at  8  P.M. 

Life  as  Interpreted  by  the  Poets. 

Prof.  Cliarles  Sprague  Smith. 

March  38.— Faust,  (joethe. 

No  tickets  required. 

People's  Institute  l-ectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

March  34,  Friday.— Hare  ProMem  In  the  United  States. 
Booker  Washington. 

“  37,  Monday. — Creece  and  the  Turkish  HV;r. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler.  Professor  of  Greek  in  Cornell 
University. 

March  30,  Thursday.— Club  Night  of  The  PeojJe's  Club. 

“  31,  Friday.— Subject  not  chosen. 

Hazen  S.  Pingree,  Governor  ol  Michigan. 

No  tickets  required. 

Cooper  Union. 

March  3'',  8  P.M.— The  .Spanish  .imiada. 

Mr.  VV.  Hudson  Shaw. 


Y.  M.  C.  -A.  Hall,  No.  5  West  135th  Street. 
March  35,  8  P.M.— Gorernment  in  England;  A 
comparison  of  English  and  American  (governmental 
Instiluiions. 

April  1.  8  P.M.— yAe  Government  of  Cities  in  America  and 
Euroi>e. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Speirs. 

Cathedral  School  Hall,  111  Blast  50th  Street,  near 
Lexington  Avenue. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  New  Y’ork  City,  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

March  38,  8  P.M. — Half -forgotten  Episodes  in  Metrotmlitan 
Life. 

April  4.— -4  rerietc  of  all  the  Boroughs  the  last  half  century. 


Public  School  No.  5,  W.  Ulst  St.  and  Edgecomb  Ave. 
March  37,  8  P.M. —  The  Docks  of  Veto  York. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tolman. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries. —  Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.- Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  236  West  42d  Street;  251  IVest  13th  Street; 
18  East  125th  Street ;  130  West  33d  Street ;  206  West  100th 
Street;  261  West  69th  Street;  1533  Second  Avenue ;  315 
East  ^th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


MUSIC. 

Public  School  No.  96,  Slst  Street  and  Avenue  A. 
March  37,  8  P.M.—  The  Soul  qf  a  Song.  Mr.  S.  G.  Pratt. 

Public  School  No.  5,  West  Ulst  St.  and  Edgecomb  Ave. 
April  20.— 7’A€  Soul  of  a  Song.  Mr.  S.  G.  Pratt. 


Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Four  Lectures  on  Wagner's  Music  Dramas  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Surette. 

April  .5,  8  P.M..— Lohengrin. 

“  13,  8  P,M.— i>!e  Meistersinger. 


St.  George's  Church,  East  16th  Street  and  Stuyvesani 
Square. 

Wednesday  Afternoons  at  half-past  3. 

Organ  Recital  by  Mr.  Chester. 

No  tickets  required. 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church,  West  End  Avenue  and 
86th  Street. 

Lenten  Service  every  evening  except  Saturday. 
Special  Music.  Chorus.  Male  Quartet.  Solos. 


Calvary  Church,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  St. 
Sunday,  March  36. 

Gounod's  Redemption,  Part  I. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  Monday 
and  Tuesday  Evenings  from  8  to  10, 

Lectures  on  Art  Subjects,  by 
March  25. — Mr.  Wm.  M.  Chase. 

No  tickets  required. 

Every  Day. 

Schaus's  Free  Art  Gallery, 

304  Fifth  Avenue. 


Avery's  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries, 

368  Fifth  Avenue,  between  West  34th  and  35th  Streets. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

McAuley  AVater  Street  Ylission, 

316  Water  Street. 

St.  Barthohiniew's  Missi(»n, 

311  East  43il  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

26  Delahcey  Street. 

.St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Imlustrial  Christian  Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Unif>n  Settlement  Association, 

337  East  l(4th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

3.59  West  69th  Street. 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Streets. 

AA’ilsoii  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 

135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

359  Henry  Street. 

Five  Points  Housf>  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Hf>me  for 
the  Friendless, 

39  East  39th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  Ejist  15th  Street. 


Madison  Square  Church  House  and  Mission, 
384  Ttiird  Avenue. 


East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  Y’ork, 
Fool  of  East  76th  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street. 


Hartley  House, 
West  46th  Street. 


Fix'e  Points  Mission, 
63  Park  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery, 
314-316  East  a)th  Street. 
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EASTER  SONNET. 

Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D. 

In  far  past  eeons  chaos  and  black  night 
Woke  into  being  with  a  burst  of  song. 

Chaos  took  order  ’midst  a  heavenly  throng, 

Xight  heard  God’s  mandate  clear,  “Let  there  be  light !’ 

The  fair  Creation  felt  sin’s  damning  blight. 

And  martyred  spirits  cried,  “O  Lord,  how  long 
“Tarry  thy  judgments  on  this  massed  wrong? 

“  Hasten  destruction,  and  in  anger  smite  !  ’’ 

^^^lile  man  demands  for  man  the  angry  rod. 

The  Father’s  pity  sets  sin’s  captive  free. 

LTpon  man’s  darkness  rose  the  Son  of  God, 

To  light  with  hope  our  sin  and  poverty. 

With  love  and  peace  his  beauteous  feet  are  shod. 
Bringing  to  light.  Life  — Immortality  I 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Oue  of  the  most  appalling  fires  on  record  is 
the  burning  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  this  city 
on  Friday  afternoon  by  which  at  least  sixteen 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Many  more  were  in¬ 
jured — in  some  cases  fatally,  and  over  sixty  are 
yet  to  be  accounted  for.  The  fire  was  so  sud¬ 
den  and  overwhelming  that  its  cause  was  not 
recognized;  there  have  been  suggestions  of  in¬ 
cendiarism,  but  it  appears  to  be  as  certain  as 
is  possible  before  official  investigation,  that 
the  hotel  took  fire  from  an  unextinguished 
match,  accidentally  thrown  against  a  lace  cur¬ 
tain  by  a  person  unknown  after  lighting  a 
cigar.  The  hour  was  broad  day,  no  one  was 
asleep  or  otherwise  incapable  of  prompt  action ; 
the  circumstances  would  have  seemed  pecul¬ 
iarly  favorable  for  the  escape  of  all  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  building,  yet  the  fire  spread  so 
rapidly  that ,  prompt  as  was  the  fire  department, 
the  hotel  was  wrapped  in  flame  before  succor 
came,  and  within  half  an  hour  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fire  the  roof  fell  in. 

The  firemen  performed  prodigies  of  valor; 
certain  of  the  guests  and  a  few  of  the  servants 
showed  heroic  calmness  and  presence  of  mind ; 
yet  nothing  availed  to  prevent  an  appalling 
sacrifice  of  life.  But  the  horror  of  the  event 
lies  deeper  than  the  sacrifice  of  life ;  it  rests  in 
tlie  awful  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  similar 
accidents.  The  W’indsor  Hotel  was  eijuipped 
with  all  necessary  appliances  for  extinguishing 
fire;  though  built  before  the  existence  of 
building  laws  now  in  force,  it  had  again  and 
again  been  pronounced  safe.  The  servants 
were  organized  into  a  fire-brigade  and  were 
frequently  practiced  in  their  duties ;  yet  when 
the  emergency  arose,  no  one  was  in  his  place, 
no  one  appeared  to  have  his  wits  about  him, 
at  least  so  far  as  concerted  action  went.  The 
servants  indeed  were  at  the  windows  watching 
the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade,  which  was  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  moment.  And  so  it  happened  that 
there  were  fire-extinguishers  which  no  one 
used,  water-plugs  which  no  one  opened,  fire- 
escapes  to  which  no  one  resorted. 

As  the  facts  begin  to  come  out  grave  ques¬ 
tions  arise.  Which  are  those  hotels  of  which 
the  fire  chief  has  spoken,  which  are  no  safer, 
should  the  emergency  arise,  than  was  the 


Windsor?  What  was  the  nature  of  that  wall 
decoration,  ‘  ‘  something  like  celluloid,  ’  ’  across 
which  the  flame  flew  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning?  Unless  these  and  many  other  simi¬ 
lar  questions  shall  be  answered  satisfactorily 
the  occupation  of  all  but  the  newest  and  un¬ 
mistakably  fire-proof  hotels  will  speedily  be 
gone.  A  natural  result  of  the  aw’ful  holocaust 
was  reached  on  Monday,  when  three  bills  were 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  providing  more 
stringently  for  means  of  escape  from  fire  in 
hotels.  There  is  some  danger  that  their  strin¬ 
gency  and  their  small  consideration  for  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  may  result  either  in  their  defeat 
or  in  their  becoming  a  dead  letter. 

The  struggle  in  the  Philippines  continues  to 
be  bitter  and  bloody,  yet  always  with  victory 
to  our  own  arms.  On  Tuesday  of  last  w’eek 
General  W’heaton’s  division  had  a  sharp  en¬ 
counter  w’ith  the  rebels,  and  the  lately  captured 
town  of  Pasig  is  reported  to  have  been  burned 
by  the  latter.  On  Wednesday  the  fortified 
village  of  Kaintai  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bar,  the 
inland  sea  of  Luzon,  w’as  taken ;  on  the  follow’- 
ing  day  a  considerable  force  was  captured. 
Since  then  the  battleship  Oregon  has  arrived 
at  Manila,  a  large  insurgent  force  has  been 
driven  eastward  into  the  mountainous  prov¬ 
ince  of  Morong,  and  on  Sunday  last  a  sharp 
engagement  took  place,  which  re.sulted  in  driv¬ 
ing  a  large  detachment  of  Filipinos  some  fif¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  the  Pasig  River.  During 
this  engagement  a  company  of  Washington  vol¬ 
unteers  distinguished  themselves  by  crossing 
the  river,  in  several  small  detachments,  in  a 
native  canoe  under  a  heavy  fire.  Aguinaldo 
is  taking  extreme  measures  to  suppress  any 
suggestion  of  surrender  on  the  part  of  his 
troops.  Twelve  residents  of  Manila  have  been 
condemned  to  death  because  they  wrote  advis¬ 
ing  surrender,  and  the  Filipino  General  La- 
garda,  who  visited  Aguinaldo  last  Friday  to 
argue  with  the  rebel  leader  as  to  the  futility 
of  the  rebellion,  was  immediately  decapitated. 

A  threatened  attack  of  mountain  banditti 
upon  Iloilo  last  week  was  promptly  suppressed 
by  General  Miller.  The  garrisons  of  towns  on 
the  island  of  Negro  have  been  reinforced  not 
because  of  threatened  insurrection  but  in  the 
interests  of  order.  Spanish  residents  of  Luzon 
are  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  Orders  have  been  given 
for  the  formation  of  a  mosquito  fleet  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  Philippine  waters ;  and  without  doubt 
this  will  be  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  order  in  the  archipelago. 

Things  in  Cuba  are  not  quite  as  simple  as 
might  be  desired.  The  Military  Assembly  is 
rapidly  losing  influence,  and  public  confidence 
is  turning  again  to  General  Gomez.  The  latter, 
having  accepted  deposition  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly,  is  carefully  avoiding  its  attempts  to 
force  him  into  controversy  either  with  the 
Assembly  or  with  the  American  authorities. 
General  Brooke  has  been  going  on  quietly  in 


his  preparations  for  discharging  the  insurgent 
army,  carefully  avoiding  all  conflict  with  the 
Assembly.  On  Sunday,  however,  there  was 
an  outbreak  in  Havana,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  a 
conspiracy  of  prisoners.  A  number  of  lives 
were  lost  and  considerable  property  destroyed. 
The  Cuban  police  stood  the  test  nobly,  redeem¬ 
ing  the  character  which  they  put  in  jeopardy 
at  the  time  of  the  Anti-Assembly  riots  last 
week.  It  is  reported  that  General  Ludlow, 
Military  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
Havana,  desires  to  be  relieved  and  sent  to 
Manila. 

Rumors  of  uprisings  and  resistance  to  author¬ 
ity  having  come  from  Puerto  Rico,  General 
Henry  telegraphs  that  all  such  reports  are  ab¬ 
solutely  false.  There  has  been  political  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  talk,  but  no  public  resist¬ 
ance  to  law  and  order.  Apparently  General 
Henry  deems  that  these  reports  have  arisen 
with  malicious  intent  to  injure  the  fame  of  the 
island  and  islanders. 

On  Friday  the  Queen  Regent,  having  dis¬ 
solved  the  pusillanimous  Cortes,  signed  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  there  is  now  peace  between 
this  country  and  Spain.  The  act  shows  much 
decision  and  bravery,  and  a  very  genuine  desire 
to  keep  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  The 
responsibility  was  a  heavy  one,  but  the  danger 
of  a  revolution,  which  from  the  beginning  has 
been  one  of  the  diflftcnlties  in  the  Queen’s  way, 
is  in  fact  far  less  imminent  now  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  three  years.  The  Queen 
Regent  has  shown  herself  to  be  worthy  of  her 
ancestress,  Maria  Theresa,  worthy  too,  of  the 
dangerous  and  difficult  trust  “which  for  years 
has  been  hers. 

A  thrillingly  interesting  event  occurred  at 
Gibraltar  on  Sunday,  when  our  cruiser  Raleigh 
met  the  Spanish  squadron.  The  Raleigh  in 
generous  courtesy  ran  up  the  Spanish  flag,  when 
immediately  Admiral  Camara  hoisted  the  stars 
and  stripes.  Such  an  illustration  of  the  knightly 
nobility  of  two  great  commanders  has  hardly 
occurred  in  history;  but“it  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  the  officers  on  both  sides  who  best  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  war  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  another,  and  these  officers  in  their 
sincere  admiration  for  one*  another  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  vindication  of  the  necessity  of  the  war 
which  is  now  so  happily  an  event  of  the  past. 

It  is  delightful  though  not  surprising  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Choate  has 
awakened  in  England.  His  speech  at  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
London  last  Thursday  took  the  whole  nation 
by  storm.  The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  it : 

“A  speech  in  better  taste  could  not  be  con¬ 
ceived.  It  was  transparently  sincere  and  cor¬ 
dial,  without  a  suspicion  of  ‘gush,’  brimful  of 
eloquence,  humor  and  pathos,  and  however 
high  the  standard  of  oratory  may  be  set,  it  is 
impossible  to  demand  more  of  it  than  this.  Mr. 
Choate  has  established  his  position  in  his  first 
speech,  and  strengthened  the  ties  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  friendship  that  are  making  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  ’  ’ 
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HK.NKY  .MATTHI.VS  «(M>TH. 

E.  A.  fsnlkley,  D.D. 

The  whole  Church  mouru.s  the  Roinf?  ont  of 
the  rich  life  whose  heart-beats  stopped  so  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  last  Saturday.  His 
rounded  scholarship,  his  delicate  and  devout 
writing,  his  facile  and  edifying  speech,  his 
sympathetic  and  industrious  pastorate,  his  safe 
and  harmonizing  counsels  in  church  courts,  his 
broad  and  inspiring  administration  as  a  semi¬ 
nary  president,  are  its  precious  memories. 

The  present  writer  hastens  to  give  from  his 
heart  a  few  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Booth,  gath¬ 
ered  from  an  acquaintance  through  years  of 
fellowship  as  a  co-Presbyter  and  neighbor  and 
in  general  social  connections. 

He  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  sincere 
and  constant  brotherliness.  To  his  intimates 
this  was  fully  known  in  all  his  sweet  and 
genial  life.  Fresh  in  the  writer’s  recollection 
is  the  greeting— cordial  and  helpful — given  to 
him  by  “Brother”  Booth  upon  his  coming 
into  the  same  Presbytery.  In  the  twenty 
years  that  followed,  occasions  of  difference, 
irritation  and  conflict  were  perhaps  unusually 
fre<iuent.  Yet  no  alienation  resulted.  In  the 
sharpest  provocations  and  most  tangled  compli¬ 
cations  he  was  so  serene  and  kindly  that  no 
exasperation  ensued,  and  though  he  was  never 
indefinite  or  timid  in  opinion,  his  judicious 
mind  and  fraternal  spirit  overcame  variance  as 
fully  as  was  possible.  As  a  brother  he  ever 
compacted  our  brotherhood.  When  we  re¬ 
luctantly  transferred  him  to  another  Presby¬ 
tery  it  was  with  a  deep  and  tender  brotherli¬ 
ness  in  which  we  unanimously  shared,  because 
he  himself  had  so  remarkably  exemplified  it 
among  us. 

Another  living  recollection  is  of  his  nearness 
to  God  in  public  devotions.  His  habitual  con¬ 
duct  of  the  sanctuary  worship  was  a  nearly 
X)erfected  liturgy  in  thought,  in  language,  and 
reverent  manner.  But  on  si)ecial  occasions  his 
prayers  were  so  fit  and  yet  unaffected,  so  elo¬ 
quent  and  yet  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  profoundly 
impressive  and  up-lifting.  At  the  dedication 
of  the  new  church  in  Rutherford,  New  Jersey, 
in  the  spring  of  18tK>,  the  prayer  with  which 
he  led  the  congregation  in  the  consecration  of 
the  sanctuary  is  to  this  day  remembered  for 
its  coniT>rehensiveness  and  fervor,  its  intel¬ 
lectual  force  and  tender  simplicity.  The  pastor 
of  the  church  did  not  soon  cease  to  hear  refer¬ 
ences  to  that  prayer  as  an  example  of  powerful 
and  touching  devotion,  which  spoke  to  even 
irreligious  men  thn)ugh  its  direct  address  to 
their  minds  and  hearts  as  well  as  to  heaven. 
Its  tones  moved  their  spirits  and  likewise 
seemed  to  fill  nave  and  transept  and  vaulted 
roof  with  the  majesty  of  the  divine  presence. 

More  lately  it  has  fallen  to  the  writer,  as  a 
jiastor  emeritus  after  a  half-century  of  service 
in  the  ministry,  to  observe  closely  the  proofs 
of  Dr.  Booth’s  pastorate  of  twenty-five  years 
in  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  It  fully  stood  the 
test  of  all  our  years  of  long  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Its  abiding  influence  told  its  faithful 
and  noble  character.  As  a  young  pastor  he 
gave  his  heart  to  the  church — and  no  less  in 
the  time  of  his  mature  affections — and  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  response  gave  their  hearts  to  him.  He 
has  them  still.  No  brilliant  gifts  of  others 
have  turned  them  away  from  him. 

For  many  a  day  his  memory  will  be  blessed 
and  those  who  never  saw  his  face  will  feel  the 
power  of  his  worth.  Our  last  meeting  with 
him  on  earth  was  casual  and  hurried.  There 
was  sadness  because  of  defections  from  the 
faith  and  the  critical  things  which  had  brought 
the  church  under  an  ordeal.  But  his  heart 
was  still — and  all  the  more — with  his  beloved 
people,  and  ont  of  his  devotion  to  them  he 
could  entertain  no  prophecy  except  that  of  full 
and  lasting  good  for  them.  From  the  heights 


of  heaven,  to  which  he  has  been  so  suddenly 
translated,  may  he  see  the  blessed  realization 
of  all  he  prayed  for  and  hoped ! 

THE  STORY  AND  THE  SONG  OF  THE  LAMB. 

.\  M<‘<litatioii  for  I’ahslon-week. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  central  figure  and  glory  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  story  of  the 
crucified  Lamb  was  the  burden  of  apostolic 
preaching ;  those  first  preachers  set  ns  a  good 
example — they  never  lost  sight  of  Calvary.  In 
the  closing  chapters  of  the  Bible  we  catch  the 
magnificent  strains  of  heaven’s  music;  they 
are  singing  a  new  song,  and  the  burden  of  it 
is,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re¬ 
ceive  power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength 
and  honor  and  glory  and  blessing!”  The 
theme  for  Christmas  is  the  Incarnation;  the 
theme  for  Easter  is  the  Resurrection ;  during 
Passion-week  the  hearts  of  Christ’s  redeemed 
people  should  be  on  the  central  theme  of  the 
whole  Bible,  which  is  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
our  Redeemer.  Over  that  whole  week  falls 
the  shallow  of  the  ('roM. 

When  we  think  of  our  Saviour  now  we  must 
think  of  him  as  a  xufferfr  for  us.  No  example 
that  he  could  have  set  for  us;  no  teaching 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  however  perfect  or  sub¬ 
lime,  could  save  us  sinners  from  our  deserved 
retribution.  As  we  are  sinners,  we  must  have 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  our  guilt.  But 
our  adorable  and  beloved  Lamb — all  glory  to 
his  name! — took  our  place  and  “suffered  for” 
us.  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquitie.s.  The 
blood  of  that  crucified  Lamb  can  alone  cleanse 
us  from  sin.  As  a  bruised  flower]]sendeth  forth 
sweetness,  so  our  blessed  Redeemer  liath  to  us 
the  most  heavenly  fragrance  when  we  touch 
his  wounded  side  and  clasp  the  hand  that  was 
pierced  for  us. 

Let  us  gratefully  meditate  on  the  xatlxftirtli,ii 
which  our  atoning  Saviour  made  for  the  claims 
of  God’s  violated  law.  He  satisfied  divine 
justice.  He  made  it  possible  that  our  all-holy 
God  might  be  just,  and  yet  justify  you  and  me 
when  we  lay  our  hands  on  the  head  of  our 
atoning  Lamb  in  penitence  and  faith.  He 
made  it  certain  that  we  can  be  saved  when  our 
sins  are  hidden  in  his  wounds.  In  these  days 
of  loose  and  invertebrate  theology,  when  the 
doctrine  of  vic'arious  atonement  is  sneered  at 
as  obsolete  and  barbarous,  let  us  cling  closer 
than  ever  to  the  old  apostolic  truth  that  the 
atoning  death  of  the  Son  of  God  was  a  perfect 
satisfaction  for  sin,  a!id  of  such  infinite  value 
that  it  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  an  universe  of  sinners.  What  a  blessed 
satisfaction  to  preach  such  a  truth  in  this 
world,  and  what  an  endless  satisfaction  to  cast 
our  crowns  at  the  feet  of  the  enthroned  Lamb 
in  yonder  realms  of  glory! 

During  the  sacred  Passion-week  we  ought  to 
be  thinking  often  and  deeply  on  the 
of  the  Divine  Lamb.  Christ  Jesus  sweetens 
our  Bible  by  the  fragrance  of  his  name,  and  the 
mercy-seat  by  the  joy  of  his  presence,  and  the 
aroma  of  his  love.  On  sacramental  Sabbaths 
the  King  sitteth  at  his  table,  and  the  spikenard 
giveth  forth  its  pleasant  smell.  In  hours  of 
trial,  when  a  bitter  cup  is  pressed  to  our  lips, 
Jesus  drops  sweetness  into  the  cup;  the  odor  of 
his  own  sweet  breath  is  upon  that  cup,  for  he 
too  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows.  ‘  ‘  There  is  none 
like  Je,sus,  ”  wrote  staunch  old  Samuel  Ruther¬ 
ford  when  he  was  imprisoned  for  Christ’s  sake; 
“I  would  not  exchange  one  smile  of  his 
lovely  face  for  kingdoms.  He  is  a  rose  that 
beautifieth  all  the  upper  garden  of  God;  a  leaf 
of  that  rose,  for  smell,  is  worth  a  world.  Oh 
that  I  were  able  to  come  nearer  to  him,  to  kiss 
his  feet,  to  hear  his  voice  and  to  take  in  the 
fragrance  of  the  ointments !  I  have  a  little  of 
him,  but  oh,  I  long  for  more!”  A  Saviour 


that  could  inspire  that  sturdy,  hard-headed 
Scotchman  with  such  devout  ecstasies  must 
be  the  very  Saviour  that  every  troubled  and 
heart-broken  soul  needeth. 

“  Is  He  a  Rose  ?  Not  Sharon  yields 
Such  fragrancy  in  all  her  fields; 

Or  if  the  Lily  He  assume. 

The  valleys  bless  the  rich  perfume. 

Is  He  a  Vine  ?  His  heavenly  root 
Supplies  the  houglis  with  life  and  fruit. 

Oh,  let  a  lasting  union  join 

My  soul  the  branch  to  Christ  the  Vine !” 

A  poor  hovel  or  hut  is  my  heart  for  him  to 
reign  in;  but  if  I  am  a  true  Christiwi,  then 
Jesus  is  my  Sitvereiijn.  The  seer  of  Patmos  got 
a  glimp.se  of  heaven,  and  beheld  there  “the 
Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.”  Jesus  sits 
to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  heart’s  throne  of 
every  honest,  upright,  generous  man  or  woman 
whose  life  is  made  clean  by  his  purity  and 
whose  footsteps  are  ordered  by  his  command- 
ment,s.  As  long  as  the  Saviour  who  conquered 
me  by  his  love  is  allowed  to  reign  within  me, 
then  I  am  filled  with  light  and  joy  and  abound¬ 
ing  peace.  I  can  do  all  things  through  his 
strength;  I  can  keep  the  door  barred  against 
Satan;  in  all  my  decisions  I  am  sure  to  make 
no  mistakes  while  I  give  my  Mas*^er  the  cast¬ 
ing  vote.  If  he  were  exileii  from  my  lieart  it 
were  a  dungeon,  and  1  the  devil’s  captive.  To 
be  ruled  by  King  Je.sus  is  perfect  liberty,  and 
sin  hath  no  more  dominion  over  me.  As  long 
as  I  live,  let  him  reign  within  me,  and  then  in 
yonder  paradise  he  permits  his  redeemed  flock 
to  “reign  with  him"  in  glory! 

Whatever  the  occniiations  in  heaven  may  be, 
there  will  be  no  Passion-week  there ;  the  head 
that  was  crowned  with  thorns  will  then  wear 
the  flashing  diadem.  All  his  servants  shall 
serve  him;  but  with  such  freedom  from 
drudgery  or  fatigue  that  it  is  described  as  per- 
f<ict  rest.  Praise  will  be  one  great  and  per¬ 
vading  element ;  of  that  celestial  Oratorio  John 
caught  some  entrancing  strains.  Those  who 
heard  the  story  of  the  Lamb  in  this  world,  and 
who  loved  to  tell  the  story,  will  then  help  to 
swell  the  anthem  of  the  Lamb  upon  bis  throne. 
And  the  richest  strain  in  all  that  mighty  choral 
song  will  be,  ‘blessing  and  honor  and  glory 
and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  and  unto  the  L.i.mh  forever  and  ever!” 
May  you  and  I  be  there!  Augustine — in  the 
fourth  centurj' — once  said,  “There  are  three 
things  I  wish  I  could  have  seen — Rome  in  her 
glory,  Paul  in  the  pulpit,  and  Jesus  in  the 
flesh.”  If  we  are  faithful  to  the  end  we  shall 
behold  greater  sights  than  Augustine  longed 
for.  We  shall  see  an  infinitely  grander  city 
than  Rome  in  her  splendors  and  Paul  in  a 
loftier  place  than  any  pulpit,  and  Jesus  Christ 
no  longer  the  Man  of  Sorrows  but  the  enthroned 
Lamb  surrounded  by  the  mighty  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  hosts  of  the  redeemed ! 

There  has  been  a  widely  diffused  interest 
among  our  churches,  beginning  in  instances 
with  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  but 
few  powerful  revivals;  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  which  occurred  recently  at  Rockwood 
(Illinois)  Presbyterian  Church — noticed  else¬ 
where  among  church  news.  This  town  has  been 
much  depressed  in  recent  years,  both  in  a 
spiritual  and  a  material  sense — the  latter  chiefly 
on  account  of  a  change  in  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  removing  itself  far  to  the  west, 
thus  isolating  the  city  and  greatly  reducing 
business;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  re¬ 
duced  to  four  members.  Whether  the  town 
will  win  back  its  former  prosperity  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  predict,  but  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  revival  the  church  has  now  ninety  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  full  quota  of  elders,  deacons  and 
trustees.  Truly  the  town  that  God  blesses  is 
blest.  Doubtless  they  will  now  go  on  and  call  the 
young  licentiate  under  whose  shepherding  with 
help  of  a  neighboring  pastor  the  blessing  came. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

VISIT  TO  A  SUGAR  PLAKTATIOX. 

If  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  wish  to  see 
where  I  am,  they  will  have  to  look  npon  the 
map,  and  will  discover  that  I  am  not  in  Havana 
nor  near  it,  but  on  the  other  side  of  Cuba, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  away.  It  is  a  long 
and  dusty  ride  across  the  plains,  but  when  we 
reached  our  destination  we  felt  again  the  brac¬ 
ing  air  of  the  sea,  as  we  looked  out  upon  a 
magnificent  harbor  shut  in  by  hills,  by  which 
it  is  so  protected'that  I  was  not  surprised  that 
Commodore  Schley  thought  that  it  was  the 
refuge  to  which  Cervera  would  fly  for  defense 
against  the  American  fleet.  All  this  was  re¬ 
called  a  day  or  two  since,  when  more  than  half 
the  ships  that  won  the  day  oif  Santiago  steamed 
into  these  waters ;  and  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  actors  in  recent  events  came  nearer 
still  when  Captain  Sigsbee,  who  commanded  the 
Maine  when  she  met  her  fate,  and  Fitzhugh 
Lee  sat  down  at  the  table  close  by  ns,  the  two 
men  who  jierhaps  more  than  any  others  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  war  that  will 
take  its  place  in  history. 

Cienfuegos  has  a  ba<l  name,  as  it  means  a 
hundred  fires,  but  it  is  not  yet  burned  up  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be,  sitting  upon  the  waves  and 
at  the  same  time  girded  by  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  in  the  distance  recall  the  mountains 
of  Granada,  to  which  the  Moors  looked  with 
such  sadness  for  the  last  time,  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  their  backs  on  the  Alhambra,  set  their  faces 
towards  Africa.  A  friend  took  me  yesterday 
on  a  sail  around  the  harbor  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  sun  going  down  over  the  hills 
seemed  in  harmony  with  the  old  and  ruined 
forts  and  castles  that  are  for  the  Spaniards  the 
sad  memorials  of  their  ancient  power. 

But  it  is  a  relief  to  such  musings  to  turn  to 
what  does  not  die,  the  perpetuity  of  nature. 
Despite  all  the  destruction  of  man,  the  earth 
brings  forth  its  increase.  The  palms  wave 
tlieir  crowns  as  other  palms  wave  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  continuing  their  life  as  long  as  the 
Father  of  Waters  continues  to  flow,  and  in  the 
pompous  language  of  .Johnson,  ‘  ‘  To  scatter  over 
half  the  world  the  harvests  of  Egypt.” 

The  great  industry  of  Cuba  is  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  which  a  planter  tells  me  the  island 
can  easily  produce  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year!  These  huge  figures 
are  rather  vague  to  me.  A  single  hogshead 
seems  ready  to  burst  with  fatness,  and  to  count 
them  by  the  ship-load  is  a  strain  on  my  arith¬ 
metic,  but  the  province  of  hundreds  of  square 
miles  is  so  immense  that  it  becomes  more  real 
to  my  somewhat  dull  imagination. 

Before  I  left  New  York  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who 
has  been  my  friend  for  more  years  than  I  like 
to  count,  lest  some  one  should  suppose  that  I 
am  passing  into  ‘  ‘  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  ’  ’ 
offered  to  give  me  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  Marquis  Apeztequia,  who,  bom  in  Cuba, 
had  been  educated  in  Paris  and  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Cortes  and  was  well  known  as  a 
favored  friend  of  the  Queen.  A  year  or  two 
since  his  wife  died  in  Paris,  and  as  the  troubles 
in  Cuba  threatened  to  end  in  war,  he  returned 
to  the  island  to  look  after  his  estates,  and  so 
it  was  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Like  other  planters,  he  lives  in  the 
country  which  is  reached  by  a  boat  that  crosses 
the  bay  and  rans  up  one  of  the  rivers,  or 
‘  ‘  bayous,  ’  ’  that  empty  into  it.  He  received  me 
with  great  kindness  and  made  me  at  once  at 
home,  where  under  the  broad  veranda  I  listened 
to  the  story  of  Cuba,  as  related  by  one  bom  on 
her  soil,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  recovery 
of  whatever  could  contribute  to  her  prosperity, 
to  all  which  I  listened  eagerly  till  the  conver¬ 


sation  was  interrupted  by  the  suggestion  that  I 
might  like  to  go  over  the  works  where  the 
crops  of  cane  are  crashed  and  ground  by  machin¬ 
ery  of  such  power  that  it  seems  as  if  they  could 
crash  rocks  taken  from  the  mountain  sides. 
The  whole  establishment  covers  some  acres, 
and  the  yearly  product,  if  I  am  correct  in  the 
memory  of  the  figures,  is  somewhere  near 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  I 

That  is  what  Dick  Swiveller  would  call  an 
‘  ‘  unmitigated  staggerer’  ’ ;  but  soberly  the  ‘  ‘  out¬ 
put”  seems  enough  to  sweeten  the  whole  world. 
The  men  employed  are  counted  by  hundreds — 
indeed,  I  think  the  pay-rolls  come  up  to  five  or 
six  thousand,  which  however  includes  those 
who  cultivate  the  cane  in  the  fields,  as  well  as 
those  who  work  in  the  crashing  and  grinding 
in  the  mills! 

Of  course  the  administration  of  a  bnsiness  so 
vast  requires  great  ability,  and  one  sad  feature 
of  it  is  that  the  proprietors  are  not  sure  of 
protection  from  the  government  and  have  to 
keep  a  guard  of  twenty-five  men  as  a  police 
to  protect  their  projjerty.  And  to  make  it 
worse,  this  extemporized  police  has  to  be  made 
up  of  ‘  ‘  insurgents,  ’  ’  who  if  they  were  not  thus 
bribed,  might  be  the  first  to  set  fire  to  the 
crops,  or  to  smash  the  machinery,  or  to  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  the  very  man  who  pays 
them  money  to  buy  their  daily  bread ! 

Tliese  are  not  pleasant  things  to  talk  about  or 
think  about,  but  as  I  had  the  pertinacity  of 
an  editor,  I  wanted  to  know  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The 
Marejuis  made  no  disguise  of  his  opinion  tha 
the  revolution  in  the  island  is  for  evil  and  not 
for  good ;  that  the  evils  that  existed  before  will 
be  increased  rather  than  decreased;  and  he 
looks  forward  to  the  future  with  more  of  fear 
and  dread  than  of  hope  of  returning  prosperity. 
But,  with  the  frankness  and  manliness  of  his 
nature,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  good  comes  out 
of  what  he  feared  would  be  evil,  no  man  will 
rejoice  more  than  he.  How  could  he  feel  other¬ 
wise  in  that  which  would  be  for  the  happiness 
of  those  of  his  own  blood,  who  are  the  dearest 
to  him  on  earth ! 

A  happy  portent  of  this  came  to  me  with  the 
next  morning.  As  I  had  to  return  to  the  city 
by  the  little  boat  that  comes  down  the  bayou, 
I  had  to  be  awake  and  astir  at  an  early  hour, 
which  gave  me  the  exquisite  delight  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  tropics. 

As  we  left  the  house  where  we  had  enjoyed 
such  hospitality,  we  stepped  into  a  little  car 
that  was  used  to  bring  and  carry  back  and 
forth  to  the  landing.  As  the  little  donkey 
trotted  before  it,  the  leaves  that  had  fallen 
rustled  under  his  feet.  A  soft  mist  rose  from 
the  tree-tops  like  a  morning  sacrifice.  As  the 
pilgrim  ‘‘in  the  chamber  that  looked  toward 
the  .sun-rising”  rose  and  sang,  the  birds  began 
to  sing,  till  it  was  as  if  we  had  indeed ‘‘Nature 
with  her  thousand  voices  praising  God.  ’  ’ 
Above  all  other  trees  towered  the  gigantic 
palms,  which  seemed  to  be  the  high  priests  of 
the  forest  calling  to  prayer,  and  looking  iip  I 
could  only  whisper,  in  the  lines  of  Whittier: 

“  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Hevond  His  love  and  care.” 

H.  M.  F. 

CiENFi'KOOs,  March  1.5,  18»9. 

THE  MEETING  IN  THE  ANNEXED  DISTRICT. 

The  third  of  the  devotional  meetings  of 
Presbytery  was  held  Friday  evening,  March 
17th,  in  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  on  W’illis 
avenue,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch  is  pastor. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  present. 
The  Moderator,  Dr.  Shaw,  presided,  making 
appropriate  remarks  under  three  heads:  first, 
God  is  more  willing  to  give  The  Holy  Spirit 
than  earthly  parents  are  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  their  children;  second,  the  Holy  Spirit 


must  be  received,  that  is,  appropriated;  it  is 
not  enough  for  God  to  give — ‘‘receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost;”  and  third.  The  Holy  Ghost  so 
received  must  be  used.  He  called  attention  in 
passing  to  the  fact  the  word  ‘‘Comfort”  in 
our  English  version,  e.  g.  Acts  ix.  31,  means 
‘  ‘  strength,  power,  ’  ’  not  consolation ;  a  fact 
with  its  implications  that  it  is  high  time  the 
Church  began  to  realize.  Dr.  Birch  then  wel¬ 
comed  the  visitors  to  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Mr.  K.  Van 
Rens.selaer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monroe  of  the  Tombs, 
Elder  Porter,  Elder  Booth  of  the  University 
Place  Church,  Professor  Fagnaui  and  Professor 
Francis  Brown. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Rev.  Mr.  Waite  of  Woodstock  Church, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hillier  of  Morri.sania,  Rev.  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mallory  of  West  Farms. 
Mr.  Mallory  asked  for  prayer  that  the  West 
Farms  Church  might  be  guided  aright  in  the 
use  of  the  large  legacy  recently  left  to  that 
church. 

Ministers  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  some  of  whom  have  attended  all  of  these 
special  meetings.  The  closing  meeting  of  the 
series  will  be  held  Friday  evening,  March 
2oth,  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  of  Fifty-third  street.  A  large 
attendance  is  expected.  The  occasion  will  serve 
as  a  greeting  to  the  recently  installed  pastor" of 
that  church,  the  Rev.  Howard  Agnew  John¬ 
ston,  who  has  shown  great  interest  in  this 
series  of  meetings. 

A  FAR  DOWN  TOWN  CRURFH. 

The  Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Sea  and  Land  (Market  and  Henry  streets). 
New  York,  on  Thursday  (this)  evening,  March 
23d,  at  8  o’clock.  Ministers  John  Balcom 
Shaw,  Charles  H.  Parkhnrst,  Francis  H.  Mar¬ 
ling  and  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  will  take  part 
in  this  service,  now  so  rare  in  that  once  church- 
favored  section  of  the  city.  The  old  Market 
Street  Church,  now  the  above  named,  abides 
there  four-square  of  wall  and  tower,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  substantial  building,  and  forms  with 
the  Old  Spring  Street  Church  on  the  West  Side 
the  oldest  down-town  outpost  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  Both  are  doing  a  work  that  warrants 
their  survival  on  the  score  of  the  fittest.  It 
may  be  a  little  difficult  to  define  what  is  termed 
‘‘a  live  church”  save  by  concrete  example,  and 
not  many  perhaps  would  expect  to  find  the 
thing  embodied  during  seven  days  of  every 
week,  and  that  away  down-town  on  the  East 
Side !  But  our  great  city  has  better  and 
brighter  spots  than  many  know,  even  in  its 
much  crowded  and  varions-tongued  districts. 
If  we  count  rightly,  the  number  of  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land 
or  springing  directly  from  the  religious  activ¬ 
ity  of  its  members  is  four,  and  counting 
all  of  every  sort  during  the  week  the  total  is 
twenty-one.  The  only  gathering  on  Saturday 
is  one  for  ‘‘choir  practice;”  the  last  day  of 
the  week  being  obviously  rest  day.  Pastor- 
elect  Denison  prints  a  little  sheet  entitled, 

‘  ‘  The  Sea  and  Land  Monthly,  ’  ’  all  in  handsome 
blue  ink,  in  equal  compliment  to  ‘‘The  sea, 
the  sea,  the  dark  blue  sea,”  and  our  blue- ban¬ 
nered  Presbyterian  Church !  Looking  through 
its  four  pages  we  discern  not  only  ‘‘life,”  but 
a  certain  quality  of  hardiness  which  promises 
much. 

And,  knowing  something  of  the  great  work 
already  accomplished  by  Mr.  Denison  in  this 
difficult  field — difficult  and  impossible,  as  some 
very  good  ministers  might  count  it — we  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Sea  and  Land  Church  and  congre¬ 
gation  on  being  about  to  secure  as  ‘‘their  very 
own”  the  best  pastor  probably  in  the  world — 
for  them. 
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“  H0SAN>.4 1  ”  “  CRUCIFY  HIM  !  ” 

HE  IS  RISEN !  ” 

All  in  the  space  of  one  short  week !  But  the 
marvel  of  it  is  not  that  one  who  could  com¬ 
mand  such  enthusiastic  devotion,  could  inspire 
such  ardent  hope,  should  in  a  few  days  be 
hounded  to  death  by  a  mob  as  intensely  in  ear¬ 
nest  as  they  who  sang  Hosanna.  It  is  not  that 
he  who  thus  knew  the  extremes  of  public  feel¬ 
ing,  applause  and  obloquy,  was  above  all  other 
men  worthy  of  applause  and  undeserving  of 
obloquy.  It  is  not  that  this  innocent  man  who 
was  stretched  upon  the  shameful  cross  died 
with  full  consent  for  love  of  a  sinful  world. 
It  is  that  he  who  thus  died  was  very  Life.  The 
very  principle  of  his  existence  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  that  he  should  be  holden  of  death.  It  is 
the  words,  “He  is  Risen!”  that  explain  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  and  throw  out  in  shaiqi  relief  the 
deep  mystery  of  his  death  upon  the  cross,  the 
unutterable  mystery  of  that  love  of  man  which 
alone  made  it  possible  that  he  should  die. 

For  this  indeed  is  the  eternal  marvel  and 
mystery,  that  very  Life  could  be  divested  of 
life  for  very  Love.  Love  alone  made  possible 
that  dying  on  the  cross.  He  could  not  be 
holden  of  death :  not  even  for  love  of  a  dying 
world  could  death  have  dominion  over  him 
who  is  The  Life ;  but  through  love  unutterable 
he  could  taste  of  death  and  so  tasting  make 
all  men  live.  And  what  must  that  taste  have 
been  to  him! 

The  Resurrection  proves  the  divinity  of  Jesus ; 
it  verifies  his  word,  ‘  ‘  I  am  the  Life.  ’  ’  The  dis¬ 
ciples  had  vaguely  felt,  though  they  had  not 
comprehended,  this  truth ;  all  who  heard  Jesus 
speak  and  saw  his  acts  vaguely  felt  it ;  they 
marvelled  at  no  claim  that  he  made  for  him¬ 
self,  stupendous  as  some  of  his  claims  were. 
In  their  hearts  they  recognized  their  justice 
though  they  could  not  have  given  a  reason  for 
the  conviction.  But  the  Resurrection  flashed 
the  light  of  eternity  upon  the  facts,  and  the 
exclamation  of  Thomas  is  their  only  possible 
formula,  ‘  ‘  My  Lord  and  my  God !  ’  ’ 

And  so  we  turn  back  to  the  Cross  made  for¬ 
ever  a  mystery  by  the  Godhead  that  hangs 
there.  O  incomprehensible  death!  O  incom¬ 
prehensible  love !  O  incomprehensible  tie  that 
binds  God  with  man,  that  such  a  death  could 
be!  That  he — God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
Yery  God  of  Very  God — could  for  us  men  and 
for  our  salvation  come  down  from  heaven  and 
be  made  man,  and  suffer,  and  die ! 

He  is  Risen;  this  is  the  truth  by  which  we 
live.  But  the  fathomless  meaning  of  Easter 
is  not  that  he  is  risen,  but  that  he  so  loved  men 
that  he,  our  Lord  and  our  God,  could  die. 

A  meeting  in  the  interests  of  Sabbath  Ob¬ 
servance  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman’s  Missionary  Association  of  Phillips 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  chapel  in  the  rear 
of  the  church,  comer  Madison  avenue  and 
Seventy-third  street,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
March  27 th,  at  3  o’clock.  Mrs.  V.  F.  Cox, 
National  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Sabbath  Observance  of  the  National  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  will  address 
the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Knapp  will  sing. 


OUR  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

In  November,  1897,  a  Committee  of  the 
Church  Service  Society  entered  upon  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  various  orders  of  worship  in 
actual  use  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
Committee,  which  consists  of  the  President  of 
the  Society,  the  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D.  of 
Philadelphia,  Robert  Jaffray,  Jr.  Esq.  and  the 
Rev.  James  Hunter  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Ingham  of  Irvington-on-Hudson,  have 
lately  made  a  report.  The  facts  as  brought  to 
light  by  that  report  show  that  the  Committee 
have  no  light  task  before  them.  The  present 
conditions  must  be  distressing  to  all  who  have 
a  regard  for  order  in  church  worship  and  to  the 
last  degree  perplexing  to  members  of  other 
communions.  For  that  matter,  perplexity  must 
be  equally  the  lot  of  Presbyterians  themselves 
whose  hap  it  may  be  to  attend  a  church  other 
than  their  own,  so  intricate  and  minute  are 
the  diversities  in  the  forms  even  of  neighboring 
churches. 

By  way  of  getting  at  the  facts  the  Commit¬ 
tee  sent  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  all  churches  reporting  250  or  more  com¬ 
municants  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  including  Long  Island,  and  the  New 
England  States.  It  was  believed  that  these 
were  representative  of  the  traditions  and  in¬ 
fluences  governing  the  conduct  of  worship  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  couutrj*.  The  circular 
letter  included  three  inquiries;  1.  Whether 
the  church  in  question  uses  a  regular  order  of 
worship,  with  a  request  for  a  copy  of  such 
order  where  it  exists.  2.  Whether  the  people 
participate  heartily  in  the  exercises  of  worship ; 
and  3.  A  request  for  suggestions.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  letters  were  sent  out,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  answprs  were  re¬ 
ceived — a  somewhat  discouraging  proportion  to 
begin  with.  The  replies  to  the  first  questions 
were  yet  more  discouraging.  Dividing  the 
church  service  under  three  head.s,  Mu.sic,  Prayer 
and  Miscellaneous — the  latter  covering  respon¬ 
sive  readings,  the  Creed,  the  Commandments, 
regular  Old  and  New  Testament  lessons,  prayer 
with  the  Offering  and  the  form  of  closing — 
something  like  this  was  brought  to  light. 

With  regard  to  the  Musical  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  213  churches  use  a  doxology  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  morning  worship  and  14  in  some  other 
part  of  the  service — a  greater  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  than  is  found  in  any  other  particular; 
102  use  the  Gloria  Patri,  but  with  so  little  uni¬ 
formity  that  it  may  occur  at  any  one  of  eight 
different  places  in  the  service;  13  use  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  at  one  of  two  different 
points ;  44  use  hymns  only — two,  three  or  four — 
and  233  use  also  anthems  at  one  or  two  of 
eleven  different  points;  49  use  responses  in 
some  part  of  the  order,  and  49  use  chanting  of 
some  sort — but  without  uniformity.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  observe  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  reporting  churches  using  chanting 
and  anthems  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
far  the  smallest  in  Southern  New  York,  includ¬ 
ing  this  city  and  New  England. 

Even  more  striking,  if  possible,  is  the  diver¬ 
sity  with  regard  to  prayer.  The  Invocation, 
with  which  in  former  days  the  service  was 
invariably  opened,  now  finds  a  place  in  only 
28  churches ;  in  28  it  is  replaced  by  a  Scriptural 
Salutation;  in  the  remaining  churches  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  doxology,  the  Gloria  or  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  which  is  repeated  in  some  part  of  the 
Order  in  197  churches;  92  have  more  than 
three  prayers,  this  result  being  arrived  at  in 
seven  different  ways.  And  so  on  through  ten 
more  groups  of  variations. 

Very  significant  are  the  answers  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  question:  Do  your  people  participate 
heartily  in  the  exercises  of  worship?  Many 
pastors  failed  to  respond  to  this  question ;  9fi 
answered  with  a  general  “yes,”  4  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  ‘  no” — these  all  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 


and  N ew  England.  In  19  Pennsylvania  churches 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  participate,  except 
in  the  hymns;  16  (in  all  the  States  addressed) 
sing  heartily,  ten  more  participate  heartily 
in  singing  and  responsive  reading;  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  three  participate  heartily,  and 
four  not  heartily ;  42  join  heartily  in  a  larger 
part  of  the  service,  though  with  five  variations 
in  the  order,  four  take  part  in  chanting.  On 
the  whole  the  report  indicates  a  disheartening 
degree  of  indifference  apparently  on  the  part 
both  of  pastor  and  people. 

More  encouraging  are  the  replies  to  the  third 
question,  which  invites  suggestions.  In  con¬ 
servative  Pennsylvania  only  15  pastors  express 
themselves  as  opposed  to  any  change,  but  only 
19  favor  uniformity,  and  many  deprecate  it; 
one  asks  for  Dr.  Shields’s  Prayer  Book,  and 
10  others  ask  for  a  liturgical  service,  optional 
or  uniform.  In  the  other  sections.  New  Y^ork, 
New  Jersey  and  New  England,  the  replies 
while  too  various  for  tabulation  are  on  the 
whole  very  encouraging.  Only  9  explicitly  or 
implicitly  show  opposition  or  indifference  to 
the  aims  of  the  Society.  That  “many  place 
special  emphasis  upon  the  dignity  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  worship  apart  from  the  sermon” 
is  a  most  encouraging  sign.  No  less  so  is  the 
wide  desire  expressed  for  a  fuller  participation 
by  the  people  in  the  acts  of  worship. 

To  sum  up,  the  report  very  clearly  shows  not 
only  that  our  present  order — or  disorder — of 
Church  Service  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
that  there  is  a  deep  and  widespread  desire  for 
something  better.  That  hardly  two  pastors 
are  agreed  on  all  points  as  to  what  would  be 
better,  simply  shows  that  they  have  only  lately 
begun  to  formulate  desires  which  until  lately 
have  been  vague.  That  so  large  a  proportion — 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  those  replying — are  so 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
Society  is  most  encouraging.  There  remains 
the  darker  side  of  the  picture :  nearly  one-half 
of  those  addressed  made  no  reply.  But  this, 
too,  may  have  an  explanattion  that  is  not  all 
unhopeful. 

HR.  THURHER’S  HEI  ENM.VL. 

In  his  morning  sermon  on  February  12th, 
the  pastor  of  the  American  Union  Church  in 
Paris  noticed  the  fact  of  the  completion  of  his 
tenth  year  of  service  in  that  congregation.  It 
is  only  just  to  recognize  the  fidelity  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that 
important  position.  His  diligence  in  pastoral 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  travelling  and  resident 
parishioners  has  been  worthy  of  all  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  his  success  in  both  interesting  and 
benefitting  those  for  whom  he  labored  is  evident 
to  all  who  have  known  of  his  work.  It  is  fit¬ 
ting  also  to  acknowledge  the  untiring  devotion 
of  the  pastor’s  wife,  who  has  opened  her  pleas¬ 
ant  home  to  all  Americans  in  Paris  and  given 
a  home-like  aspect  to  the  social  life  of  the 
congregation,  besides  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  very  many  of  her  country  people  in  time  of 
trouble. 

The  Sunday  services  are  largely  attended. 
The  Sunday-school,  prayer  meetings,  Y^oung 
People’s  Society  and  the  benevolent  organiza¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  church  are  well  main¬ 
tained.  The  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  parish 
house  has  grown  to  a  considerable  sum,  and 
deserves  on  all  accounts  to  be  early  completed. 

The  work  among  American  students  in  Paris 
is  kept  up  without  flagging,  with  great  benefit 
to  all  who  participate  in  it.  During  the  fall 
and  early  winter  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Barnes  of  Chicago  had  charge  of  the  students’ 
service.  Mr.  Barnes  was  young  and  energetic 
and  was  getting  the  work  into  good  condition, 
when  they  were  called  home  by  the  fatal  illness 
of  a  brother.  During  this  break  the  depend¬ 
ence  has  been  upon  temporary  supplies,  not 
always  easily  to  be  had  in  Paris  on  the  demand 
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of  the  moment.  This  work  in  behalf  of  Amer¬ 
ican  students  has  its  difficulties,  but  is  of  great 
value  and  importance. 

Dr.  Thurber  has  arranged  an  exchange  for 
the  months  of  May,  June  aud  July  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nason,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 
This  will  give  Dr.  aud  Mrp.  Thurber  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  their  only  children,  two  sons  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician 
in  New  York  City  aud  the  other  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Many  friends  in 
all  parts  of  the  home  land  will  be  glad  to  see 
them,  and  Dr.  Nason’s  services  in  the  French 
capital  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  call  the  sympathetic  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  communication  from  the  President 
of  Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  on  another  page. 
This  important  institution  of  our  church,  in 
which  hundreds  of  colored  girls  have  been 
trained  to  useful  womanhood,  has  been  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  as  President  Pa5'ne  remarks,  the 
opportunity  of  thcxe  girls — more  than  a  hundred 
in  number — is  gone.  The  fire  was  as  swift  and 
sudden  as  that  frightful  one  in  our  own  city 
last  Friday  afternoon;  but  mo.st  happily,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  life  which  made  that  so  awful 
a  tragedy.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  only 
person  at  all  injured  at  Mary  Holmes  was  the 
Pre.sideut — wln.'se  face  and  hands  were  slightly 
burned  in  the  unavailing  effort  to  save  his 
books  and  papers.  There  is  a  world  of  uncon¬ 
scious  self-revelation  in  the  fact  so  modestly 
stated. 

The  death  of  Dr.  William  Ormiston,  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  at  his  home  near  Los  Angeles,  whither 
he  went  on  medical  advice,  on  resigning  his 
collegiate  pastorate  of  the  Marble  Reformed 
Church  in  Fifth  avenue,  will  recall  a  figure  so 
striking,  especially  when  seen  with  uncovered 
head  in  the  pulpit,  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
by  a  multitude  of  the  church-goers  of  New 
York.  His  grand  leonine  looks  were  not  at 
all  deceptive.  He  was  endowed  with  a  deep  mel¬ 
low  voice,  a  very  brilliant  mind  and  wa.s  alive 
to  his  finger  ends.  There  was  both  charm  aud 
illumination  in  his  speech.  Coming  in  1834 
from  his  native  Scotland  to  a  farm  near  Toronto 
when  a  dozen  years  of  ago,  he  left  the  farm 
four 'years  later  aud  in  course  of  time  secured 
a  thorough  education,  teaching  at  intervals, 
aud  concluding  this  occupation  as  mathemati¬ 
cal /faster  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Toronto.  Li  1867  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Canatla.  Here  he  did  a  noble  work  until 
called  to  New  York  in  1870.  He  was  tender 
and  strong  in  his  sympathies  and  his  memory 
is  fragrant  wherever  he  was  well  known. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  any  work  done 
by  our  colored  brethren  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  they.  Of  this  class  are 
the  negroes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  wUo  were 
formerly  slaves  of  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chick¬ 
asaw  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes.  Our  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  for  six  years  carried  on  in  their  behalf  an 
Industrial  School  at  Sisson,  Indian  Territory. 
The  institution  has  passed  out  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  having  proved  its  usefulness 
it  now  seeks  a  modest  endowment,  that  the 
energies  of  its  instructors  and  especially  of  its 
president  may  no  longer  be  spent  in  seeking 
funds  for  immediate  need.s.  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  from  the  president,  the  Rev.  G.A. 
L.  Dykes.  He  has  come  East  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
teresting  benevolent  Christians  of  means  or  in¬ 
fluence  to  provide  an  endowment  of  $50, 000.  He 
reminds  us  that  the  majority  of  the  Freedmen 
in  Indian  Territory  have  no  access  to  the  chari¬ 
table  or  public  schools  operated  by  the  various 


religious  denominations.  These  provide  largely 
for  the  education  of  the  Indians  and  for  the 
white  children  in  the  Territory,  but  not  for 
negroes.  Mr.  Dykes  ardently  wishes  to  build  up 
at  Sisson  a  school  for  the  Freedmen  like  that  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskeegee,  Alabama. 
We  shall  all  agree  with  Mr.  Dykes  that  the  great¬ 
est  need  of  the  Freedmen  of  that  section  is  help 
on  industrial  lines.  The  school  is  already  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  teachers,  who  can  do  the 
work ;  the  difficulty  is  to  sustain  them.  The 
Creek  Indians  have  agreed  to  give  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  the  school  at  Sisson,  for  a 
farm  school.  The  enterpri.se  is  too  well  started 
not  to  be  carried  to  a  point  of  efficiency.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  names  of  some  of  our  most 
responsible  citizens  in  Mr.  Dykes’s  subscription 
list ;  but  their  gifts  make  only  a  beginning  of 
the  fund.  So  worthy  a  cause  deserves  wide 
sympathy  aud  prompt  aid. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Booth  took  place  at  the 
Brick  Church  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  was 
attended  by  members  of  his  former  charge  at 
Englewood,  many  from  the  city,  and  a  large 
representation  of  clergy  from  the  city  and 
vicinity — including  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  George 
Alexander  of  the  University  Place  Church 
offered  the  invocation  and  read  selections  of 
Scripture ;  aud  after  the  hymn,  softly  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  choir,  “No,  no,  it  is  not  dying,’’ 
the  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  paid  a  most  tender  and  true  tribute  to 
his  deceased  friend,  who  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  assisted  him  in  his  pulpit  work  at  one 
time  for  some  months.  It  was  immediately 
after  Dr.  Booth’s  return  from  a  protracted 
stay  abroad,  and  before  his  call  to  Auburn. 
At  the  conclusion  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Richard  P.  H.  Vail  of  Stamford,  and  the  choir 
sang  “In  Immanuel’s  Land.’’  Dr.  van  Dyke 
pronounced  the  benediction.  The  immediate 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  Robert  Russell 
Booth,  William  T.  Booth,  Frederick  A.  Booth, 
Mrs.  J.  Hugh  Peters,  Miss  Catherine  M.  Booth 
aud  others  were  present. 

Of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth’s  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  at  Auburn,  it  will  be 
in  order  to  speak  at  another  time.  He  was 
bom  in  this  city — the  son  of  the  revered 
William  A.  Booth — October  3d,  184.3.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Williams  College  in  18(54  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  18(57 ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  May  of  the  same  year  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  the  following  September  19tb. 
His  only  pastoral  settlement  was  at  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  built  up  a  very  large 
and  influential  congregation,  his  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  continuing  from  18(57  to  1891.  He  was 
called  to  Auburn  in  1893.  Of  his  writings, 
“Heavenly  Vision,’’  1885;  “Sunrise,  Noonday, 
Sunset  of  Day  of  Grace,’’  1888;  and  “First 
Communion,’’  1893,  are  the  best  known,  the 
latter  especially  having  had  a  wide  circulation. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Connell  is  now  again 
spoken  of  as  the  probable  successor  of  Dr.  John 
Hall,  ill  the  Fifth  avenue  pulpit.  He  preached 
there  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  Dr.  Hall’s 
death  was  reported  and  was  then  spoken  of  in 
this  connection — though,  tmth  to  say,  he  did 
not  on  that  occasion  make  a  strong  impression 
as  an  eloquent  and  magnetic  preacher.  The 
comniitee  of  the  church  to  select  a  pastor  have 
agreed  to  propose  his  name.  He  is  just  now 
returning  home  from  his  official  vi.sit  to  the 
missions  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  in 
China. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  pastor  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  the  rector 
of  the  oldest  Episcopal  Church  have  recently 
exchanged  pulpits. 


THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  Love  that  Meet*  all  Needs. 

Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

1.  There  is  no  truly  Christian  view  of  the 
atonement  which  does  not  begin  with  the  love 
of  God.  This  love  involves  the  primal  purpose 
of  self-revelation,  of  union  with  man,  of  a 
divine  incarnation.  There  is  a  Gospel,  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  Gcxi’s  communication  of  himself  to  man, 
in  the  very  act  of  creation.  “The  faith  of 
the  atonement  presupposes  the  faith  of  the 
incarnation.  ’  ’ 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Son  of  God  would  have  come  into 
the  world  whether  man  had  sinned  or  not. 
God  has  chosen  and  loved  mankind  in  his  Son 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  There  is 
a  profound  truth  in  the  saying  of  Robertson  of 
Brighton,  “God’s  idea  of  humanity  is,  ami 
ever  was,  humanity  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.’’ 

2.  Atonement,  therefore,  is  the  form  which 
is  given  to  the  incarnation  by  the  presence  of 
sin  in  the  world.  Christ  would  have  come  to 
os  as  the  revealer  of  the  divine  love,  even 
though  the  world  had  never  been  separated 
from  God.  But  because  the  separation  had 
actually  taken  place,  because  man  had  offended 
against  God,  and  departed  from  bis  ideal,  aud 
fallen  into  enmity  with  him,  Christ  must  re¬ 
veal  the  divine  love  as  a  suffering  love,  a  sacri¬ 
ficial  love,  a  reconciling  love,  in  order  to  bring 
man  back  to  God. 

This  atoning  form  of  incarnation  appears  to 
us  more  glorious,  more  wonderful  than  any 
other  form,  because  it  costs  more.  It  is  love 
put  to  the  test.  It  is  love  overcoming  obstacles. 
It  is  love  militant  and  victorious.  And  its  per¬ 
fection  is  manifest  in  the  freedom  aud  fulness 
with  which  it  meets  all  the  needs  imposed  by 
the  fact  of  sin. 

3.  Our  consciousness  of  these  needs  is  the 
measure  of  our  power  to  understand  the  atone¬ 
ment.  But  beyond  this  consciousness  there  is 
another  region  wherein  the  results  of  evil,  the 
disorders  which  it  has  introduced  into  the 
world,  surpass  our  comprehension.  In  that 
region  we  cannot  fully  understand  the  atone¬ 
ment.  W'e  can  only  accept  it,  aud  rest  upon  it, 
as  a  great  fact  through  which  the  concord  of 
an  untuned  universe  is  restored,  and  infinite 
mercy  is  harmonized  with  infinite  justice  in 
the  redemptive  government  of  the  world. 

In  music  there  are  notes  too  high  aud  too 
low  for  us  to  hear.  But  the  chord  which  fills 
the  range  of  our  hearing  with  harmony  must 
be  harmonious  also  in  the  unheard  undertones 
and  overtones.  Our  faith  in  the  unmeasured 
values  of  the  atonement  in  the  spheres  beyond 
our  ken  is  inseparably  connected  with  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  active  power  to  meet  our  con¬ 
scious  wants  as  sinful  men. 

What  are  these  wants?  They  spring  from 
the  four  elements  which  are  present  in  the 
sense  of  sin— the  shame  of  impurity,  the  pain 
of  bondage,  the  apprehension  of  guilt,  and  the 
hope  of  mercy.  To  these  four  elements,  and 
to  the  needs  which  arise  out  of  them,  there 
are  four  things  in  the  atonement  which  cor¬ 
respond — a  power  to  clean.se  the  soul,  a  power 
to  liberate  the  life,  a  power  to  satisfy  the 
law,  and  a  power  to  reveal  forgiveness.  And 
these  four  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  under  four  principal  expressions — 
a  sin-offering ;  a  ransom ;  a  satisfaction  or  the 
payment  of  a  debt ;  aud  a  reconciliation. 

4.  Undoubtedly  these  are  metaphors  intended 
to  express  the  great  benefits  which  sinners  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  atoning  work  of  Christ.  They 
describe  the  results  which  it  produces  in  the 
consciousness  of  man — a  sense  of  cleansing 
from  defilement,  a  sense  of  deliverance  from 
slavery,  a  sense  of  being  right  with  the  law, 
and  a  sense  of  God’s  willingness  to  pardon. 
These  are  subjective  effects.  They  are  within 
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ns.  But  do  they  not  belong  to  the  real  nature 
and  intention  of  the  atonement?  Are  not  these 
consequences  in  man’s  spiritual  consciousness 
just  as  real,  just  as  veritable  as  any  other  con¬ 
sequences  that  we  can  imagine? 

The  atonement,'  as  has  been  said,  “is  the 
meeting  point  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
elements  of  Christianity.’’  It  covers  all  the 
ground  that'  lies  between  God  and  man  so  far 
as  sin  has  touched  it.  It  has  a  reference  to 
every  element  of  the  divine  nature  which  con¬ 
demns  sin,  and  to  every  element  of  human 
nature  which  is  affected  by  sin.  It  acts  directly 
upon  the  divine  will  and  upon  the  human  will. 
There  is  no  possible  metaphor,  drawn  from  any 
real  relation  of  man  to  God,  which  is  without 
its  value  in  illustrating  the  real  nature  of  the 
atonement. 

So  far,  then,  from  denying  the  verity  of 
these  foiir  figures  of  speech,  we  should  accept 
them  as  expressions  of  substantial  truth.  We 
should  seek  to  make  them  as  real  and  living 
as  possible  in  our  own  experience.  And  we 
should  go  back  to  the  New  Testament  to  see 
if  there  are  not  other  metaphors  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  fit  in  with  our  consciousness  of 
need  as  sinners. 

5.  There  are  four  other  figures  of  speech,  less 
familiar,  and  less  frequently  used,  which  throw 
new  light  upon  the  subject.  They  are  used  by 
Christ  himself  to  describe  the  effects  of  his  sac¬ 
rifice.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  taken 
more  deeply  into  our  conception  of  the  atone¬ 
ment. 

The  first  figure  is  the  metaphor  of  germina¬ 
tion.  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.’’  This  means 
that  Christ’s  death  is  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  new  life — pure,  holy,  immortal — to  the 
souls  of  men.  It  answers  to  the  need  which 
springs  out  of  the  shame  of  sin  as  the  conscious 
deadening  of  the  higher  life. 

The  second  figure  is  the  metaphor  of  heroic 
suffering.  “I  am  the  good  shepherd;  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.’’  This 
means  that  because  Christ  loves  Ut,  and  has 
identified  himself  with  us,  he  is  willing  to  die 
for  us,  to  rescue  us  from  sin,  the  enemy  of  our 
souls.  It  is  another  aspect  of  redemption,  the 
ransom  of  a  life  willingly  laid  down  for  others 
in  the  conflict  with  evil.  It  answers  to  the 
painful  sense  of  helplessness  in  our  struggles  to 
escape  from  sin.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  victor 
who  stands  by  the  vanquished  and  promises 
deliverance. 

The  third  figure  is  the  metaphor  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  “For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that 
they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth.’’  This  means  that  Christ’s  death  is  the 
completion  of  his  holy  obedience  to  God.  It  is 
more  than  the  payment  of  a  debt  exacted  by 
the  law.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  service 
prompted  by  love.  ‘  ‘  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  God.  ’  ’  And  so  it  becomes  in  us  the  spirit  of 
a  new  obedience. 

The  fourth  figure  is  the  metaphor  of  a  new 
covenant  of  pardon.  “This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.’’  This  means  that  Christ’s 
death  is  the  seal  of  God’s  entering  into  a  new 
engagement  with  us,  not  of  works,  but  of 
grace,  in  which  he  will  deal  with  us  as  a 
father,  forgiving  our  sins  for  his  name’s  sake. 
An  ancient  covenant  was  always  sealed  with 
blood.  But  it  was  not  made  on  account  of  the 
blood.  The  blood  was  simply  the  sign  of  the 
solemnity  and  binding  force  of  the  engagement. 
The  covenant  itself  rested  upon  the  willingness 
of  both  parties  to  enter  into  it  and  to  keep  it. 
Christ’s  death  does  not  make  God  willing  to 
forgive.  It  reveals  his  forgiveness  as  ready  and 
waiting  for  us  to  claim  it. 

6.  Now  take  these  four  latter  metaphors  of 
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the  effects  of  the  atonement  in  its  relation  to 
ns,  and  lay  them  beside  the  four  others  which 
are  more  familiarly  employed.  See  how  they 
mutually  illuminate  one  another,  and  how  the 
light  which  comes  from  each  reminds  us  that 
no  one  of  them  can  be  interpreted  alone  as  the 
secret  of  ‘  ‘  the  true  doctrine  of  atonement.  ’  ’ 

There  is  a  sacrificial  element  in  it,  assuredly. 
It  is  a  vicarious  offering  for  sin.  But  it  is  not 
in  any  sense  an  offering  which  is  separate  from 
us.  It  is  implanted  in  us,  in  our  human 
nature,  as  a  seed  is  planted  in  the  earth,  to 
germinate  and  bear  fruit. 

There  was  a  substitution  on  Calvary.  But  it 
was  not  the  substitution  of  a  sinless  Christ 
for  a  sinful  race.  It  was  the  substitution  of 
humanity  pliix  Christ,  for  humanity  minus 
Christ.  He  bore  our  sins,  not  apart  from  us, 
but  with  us.  He  expressed  in  his  willing  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  death  of  the  cross  the  ideal  and 
representative  repentance  of  mankind  for  sin. 
And  this  sacrifice  is  the  sufficient  atonement 
for  the  original  sin  of  the  whole  race.  He  is 
joined  by  his  cross  to  every  sinful  soul  that 
repents  of  actual  sin,  and  thus  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  need  of  sacrifice,  since  the  offering  of 
Christ  abides  forever  and  germinates  in  each 
heart  that  believes  in  him.  To  be  crucified 
with  Christ  is  to  feel  the  guilt  of  sin  in  like 
manner  (though  never  in  like  degree)  as  he 
felt  it.  It  is  to  acknowledge  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  which  condemns  sin,  even  as  he 
acknowledged  it  by  suffering  with  the  race 
which  lay  under  condemnation.  It  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  God,  by  faith,  our  lesser  sacrifices  of  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  spirit,  not  now  standing 
alone  in  their  imperfection,  but  purified  and 
made  precious  by  union  with  that  perfect  sacri¬ 
fice  in  which  Jesus  Christ  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death. 

There  is  also  a  redemptive  element  in  the 
atonement,  undoubtedly.  It  is  a  ransom  which 
emancipates  ns  from  the  tyranny  of  evil.  But 
it  is  not,  as  the  patristic  writers  imagined,  a 
ransom  paid  to  the  devil.  There  is  no  trace  of 
such  an  idea  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  as 
Christ  himself  teaches  us,  a  victory  over  the 
evil  one.  It  is  our  ransom,  just  as  the  death 
of  a  heroic  leader  who  conquers  in  a  good 
cause,  and  in  conquering  dies,  redeems  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  defeat  and  slavery.  The  liberating 
power  of  Christ’s  death  for  us  is  never  to  be 
separated  from  his  spiritual  victory  over  evil, 
nor  from  the  courage  which  it  inspires  in  our 
hearts  to  know  that  we  have  such  a  mighty, 
faithful,  triumphant  Shepherd. 

There  is  also  an  element  of  satisfaction  to 
the  righteous  law  in  the  atonement,  undoubt¬ 
edly.  Christ  fulfilled  all  that  the  law  of  God 
required.  He  paid  the  debt  of  righteousness  to 
the  full.  But  the  emphasis  in  this  satisfaction 
is  not  to  be  laid  exclusively,  nor  chiefly,  upon 
his  sufferings,  but  upon  his  holiness,  upon  his 
willing  and  complete  obedience  to  the  Father 
in  all  things.  As  St.  Bernard  said.  Non  mors, 
sed  voluntas  pJacuit  sponte  morientis. 

The  value  and  meaning  of  Christ’s  atonement 
as  a  satisfaction  depends  upon  the  connection 
of  his  sufferings  and  death  with  his  perfect 
life.  It  was  ‘  ‘  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus”  that  made  him  “obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.  ’  ’  That  mind  of 
obedience  was  the  priceless  jewel  worth  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  whole  debt  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

The  truth  of  this  view  is  self-evident.  How 
can  we  think  of  it  in  any  other  way?  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  Christ  had  died  in  infancy. 
Suppose  that  instead  of  escaping  into  Egypt 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St,  Joseph,  the 
babe  Jesus  had  been  slain  with  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  of  Bethlehem.  His  death  would  still  have 
been  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  victim.  It 
would  still  have  shown  the  hatefulness  and 
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cruelty  of  human  sin.  It  might  still  be  re¬ 
garded,  in  imagination,  as  the  substitution  of 
the  guiltless  for  the  guilty.  But  would  it  then 
have  been  in  any  satisfactory  sense  an  atoning 
sacrifice?  Would  it  have  had  any  power  to 
really  reconcile  our  hearts  with  the  law  which 
requires  righteousness? 

No;  a  thousand  times  no!  That  which  gives 
the  obedience  of  the  cross  its  reconciling  power 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  voluntary  suffering,  holy 
suffering,  suffering  which  made  Christ  perfect, 
the  crown  and  consummation  of  his  patient, 
faithful,  self-denying,  stainless  life. 

It  is  only  when  we  look  at  it  in  this  way 
that  the  holiness  of  Christ  becomes,  not  the 
substitute  for  our  holiness  (which  would  con¬ 
tradict  the  spirit  of  the  law),  but  the  source  of 
our  holiness — the  consecration  of  our  Kinsman 
High-Priest,  in  which  and  by  which  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  his  brethren  is  secured.  “Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth.  ’  ’  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
the  law  is  satisfied  in  him. 

Once  more,  there  is  a  reconciling  element  in 
the  atonement,  undoubtedly.  It  does  remove 
a  real  obstacle  between  man  and  God.  It  does 
bring  God  nearer  to  man  in  order  that  man  may 
come  close  to  God.  But  this  obstacle  is  never 
to  be  thought  of  as  an  unwillingness  on  God’s 
part  to  pardon  and  restore  the  guilty.  This 
reconciliation  is  always  to  be  interiireted  in 
the  light  of  Christ’s  word  of  the  new  covenant 
freely  and  gladly  made  by  the  divine  mercy 
and  sealed  by  the  most  high  in  the  universe — 
“the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot.  ” 

7.  The  atonement  then  is  never  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  God’s  grace.  It  is  the  result 
and  the  seal  of  his  gra(!e.  It  is  the  channel 
made  by  grace,  in  order  that  all  the  blessed 
effects  of  the  divine  love  may  flow,  through  the 
bitter  waste  which  sin  has  made,  to  all  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  filled. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  therefore,  “What  has 
the  atonement  done  for  you?”  our  answer 
should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  our  needs. 
With  Christ  God  has  freely  given  us  all  things: 
an  assurance  of  mercy,  divinely  sealed ;  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  law,  divinely  perfected ;  a  ran¬ 
som  from  evil,  divinely  accomplished ;  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sin,  divinely  offered;  a  covenant  of 
peace ;  a  spirit  of  consecration ;  a  good  Shep¬ 
herd  of  our  souls ;  a  seed  of  everlasting  life — 
and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  sinners 
need  for  their  salvation,  doubtless  this  also  is 
waiting  for  us  in  the  atonement. 

The  only  false  view  is  that  which  questions 
the  reality  of  any  of  these  blessings.  The  only 
dangerous  view  is  that  which  interprets  any 
one  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  merely 
formal  and  artificial,  and  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  the  others.  All  views  are  true  which  rec¬ 
ognize,  through  experience,  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  meeting  any  of  our  needs  as  sinful  men, 
and  preserve  a  grateful  openness  of  heart  to 
welcome  every  new  ray  of  light  which  comes 
from  the  cross  through  the  experience  of  other 
men. 

After  all  is  said,  out  of  the  fulness  of  each 
ransomed  heart  there  still  remains  a  secret 
spring  of  gratitude,  nnnttered  because  not  yet 
perfectly  realized.  ‘  ‘  Thanks  be  unto  God,  for 
his  unspeakable  gift.  ’  ’ 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  on  “The  Ely 
Foundation”  will  be  given  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
700  Park  avenue,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
afternoons  in  April,  1899,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Hall,  D.D.  on  “The  Social  Significance  of 
the  Religious  Revival  in  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.”  The 
titles  of  the  lectures  will  be  found  from  week 
to  week  on  the  page  devoted  to  such  matters. 
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WHY  DOES  (iOD  KEEP  SO  STILL  ’ 

C.  N.  Pond. 

Why  dot^s  God  never  speak  to  men  witli  a 
voice  which  they  can  hear  like  that  of  father 
or  a  friend?  Why  dot's  he  nt'ver  in  plain  utter¬ 
ance  confirm  the  believer  or  silence  the  skeptic? 
Why  do  sulfert'rs  like  the  Armenian  martyrs, 
in  a  blast  of  calamity  or  sweep  of  death,  not 
catch  the  sound  of  a  single  sustaining  syllable 
from  their  Lord? 

There  art^  times  when  one  feels  that  the  very 
stones  must  cry  out.  If  a  mighty  and  loving 
Father  is  actually  present  and  if  he  really 
know's  and  cares,  it  w’ould  seem  that  he  must 
utter  his  voice.  Why  should  wickedness  ran 
riot  unrebuked  until 

“  Right  forever  on  the  seaffolii 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne  ” 

seem  the  mode  of  the  universe  and  faith  is 
dumb  and  unbelief  exultant  in  the  taunt, 
“Where  is  thy  God?” 

Spiritual  weakness  often  longs  sorely  for 
some  Divine  expression.  To  its  supplication 
the  only  answer  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
echoes  of  empty  air.  The  bitter  cry  of  Job, 

‘  ‘  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there,  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him,  ’  ’  has  been 
the  inarticulate  plaint  of  multitudes  down  to 
the  present  day.  “I  have  tried  the  Bible  and 
religion  and  they  did  me  no  goo<l,  ’  ’  said  one 
with  apparent  honesty,  voicing  the  experience 
of  not  a  few  who  have  given  up  finding  God. 
Could  not  the  ever-present  Lord  speak  to  them? 
In  the  church  why  should  they  hear  only  choir 
and  minister  and  in  the  closet  only  their  own 
voices  or  the  beating  of  their  own  eager  hearts? 
Why  should  divine  reality  be  left  to  arguments, 
second-hand  experiences,  a  preached  creed  and 
a  history  thousands  of  years  old?  The  joyful 
Samaritans  testified,  “Now  we  believe,  not  be- 
cau.se  of  thy  saying:  for  we  have  heard  him 
ourselves  and  know'  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  w'orld.  ”  How  long¬ 
ingly  do  timid  believers  in  our  time  desire 
similar  proof!  Why  is  it  not  granted  to  them? 
Why  does  God  keep  so  still? 

1.  We  answ'er:  it  is  thus  that  he  best  can 
speak.  In  this  vast,  mysterious  universe, 
pervaded  w'ith  mind  in  every  atom  of  all  its 
immensities,  the  silence  of  the  Eternal  is  his 
most  impressive  utterance.  He  speaks  not  in 
wavelets  of  agitated  air,  not  in  syllables  of 
sound,  but  in  terms  of  thought  and  reason. 
And  his  whisperings  within  the  soul  are  not 
nnsustained  impressions,  but  verities  chal¬ 
lenged,  authenticated,  discerned  by  everj-  men¬ 
tal  resource.  Prayer  with  its  true  answer  be¬ 
comes  a  “Kritik  of  Practical  Reason,”  devel¬ 
oping  inner  energy.  To  pray  and  wait  for  an 
audible  answer  w'ould  keep  us  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  needing  ever  to  be  told ;  but  to  commune 
with  God  in  terms  of  Spirit  with  spirit  makes 
ns  men. 

In  common  life  a  loud  voice  indicates  separa¬ 
tion,  either  in  heart,  hearing  or  space.  In 
anger,  or  into  a  dull  ear,  or  across  a  wide  dis¬ 
tance,  one  naturally  shouts.  Nearer,  only  dis¬ 
tinct  tones  are  needed.  But  in  unity  and 
proximity,  heart  with  heart  and  side  by  side, 
and  no  impediments,  a  whisper  is  loud  enough. 
Now  God,  when  we  truly  find  him,  is  within. 
Hence  a  whisper  of  whispers,  that  is,  silence 
itself,  is  his  natural  voice  with  man. 

If  God  should  speak  like  men  his  word  would 
be  something  external,  interrupted,  transient, 
and  liable  to  all  the  misinterpretations  of  lan¬ 
guage.  But  within  the  soul  it  abides  as  a  mov¬ 
ing  conviction,  deep  as  consciousness  and  con¬ 
tinuous  as  immortality.  Some,  it  is  true, 
seem  not  to  find  God,  and  are  depressed  by 
what  has  been  called  the  “emptiness  of  space 
and  the  silence  of  the  stars.  ’  ’  But  every  true 
seeker  really  has  found,  and  in  due  time  will 
feel  that  he  has  found.  One  can  afford  to  go 
deep  for  a  never-failing  spring,  and  to  watch 


and  wait  for  illimitable  pt'ace  and  prevailing 
IKJwer. 

2.  God  keeps  so  still  because  he  is  true ;  true 
to  himself,  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  nature 
of  the  universe.  God  is  spirit.  He  is  of  like 
essence  with  that  in  man  which  is  conscious, 
feels,  thinks  and  wills.  Now  an  audible  voice 
must  be  from  the  material,  uuspiritual  some¬ 
thing  assumed  outside  of  his  own  very  self. 
Human  creatures,  being  finite  and  external, 
speak  to  each  other  throiigh  voice  and  ear. 
But  between  God  and  man  “The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit ;  ’  ’  that  is,  the 
very  Deity  himself  immediately  communes 
with  the  very  soul. 

Christ  in  the  flesh  revealed  God ;  but  to  re- 
v'eal  truly  he  must  not  long  stay.  He  said 
plainly,  “It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away :  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will 
not  come  unto  you.  ”  The  world  would  have 
learned  the  Nazarene  Jesus,  but  they  would  not 
have  learned  the  never-absent,  the  ever  invisi¬ 
ble  God.  “Though  w’e  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
him  no  more,”  is  the  apostle’s  sublime  conclu¬ 
sion  concerning  those  who  are  really  in  Christ, 
and  to  whom  all  things  have  become  new. 

Every  voice  that  could  be  heard  would  in 
some  sense  misrepresent.  Though  mighty  as 
many  thunders,  it  would  fall  below  the  Divine 
power;  sweet  as  heavenly  music,  it  would  fail 
of  the  Divine  grace  and  charm;  soft  as  a  moth¬ 
er’s  lullaby,  it  would  yet  be  too  loud  for  the 
Divine  gentleness  and  love;  and  though  it 
should  speak  a  hundred  times  a  day  it  would 
not  be,  like  the  ceaseless  Presence,  ever  with  us 
even  in  and  between  the  constant  throbbings 
of  our  hearts. 

3.  The  silence  of  God  is  a  mode  which  in¬ 
vigorates  the  human  mind,  while  the  opposite, 
a  dispensation  of  voices  and  appearances,  would 
debilitate.  Whatever  takes  man  away  from 
the  Presence  within  breaks  him  down.  It  is 
thus,  in  part,  that  heathenism  degrades  its 
masses.  Its  noble  souls,  those  who  rise  above 
the  multitudes  like  isolated  mountain  peaks 
towering  over  the  plain,  are  such  as  escape  the 
illusions  of  priest  and  image  and  still  have 
some  sense  of  the  Divine.  Socrates  did,  in¬ 
deed,  in  his  last  moments  remember  the  cock 
promised  to  ..Hsculapins ;  but  what  made  him 
a  missionary  and  a  martyr,  the  apostle  of  a 
new  learning  and  a  teacher  of  teachers  for  all 
time,  was  his  conscience  and  his  Daimonion, 
his  hidden  sense  of  God  and  truth. 

Ancient  Hebrew  law  condemned  witches  and 
wizards,  and  familiar  spirits  that  “peep  and 
mutter.  ’  ’  They  were  both  false  and  debilita- 
tive,  their  professors  impostors  and  their  devo¬ 
tees  likely  to  become  imbecile.  Similar  is  the 
effect  of  modern  spiritism.  Rappings  and  tip¬ 
pings  and  table  turnings,  the  whole  accoutre¬ 
ment  of  voices  and  phenomena,  whether  truly 
a  mystery  or  simply  a  fraud,  seem  to  fall  upon 
the  mind  like  the  blight  of  the  scale  upon  the 
orange  groves  of  California.  Their  adherents, 
though  claiming  millions,  utterly  fail  of  a  due 
proportion  of  artists,  scholars,  orators  and 
statesmen,  and  find  their  highest  glory  in  a 
race  of  mediums,  impressionists,  clairvoyants 
and  trance  speakers.  The  mood  of  mind  which 
waits  for  a  voice  from  the  invisible  seems  to 
put  one  out  of  accord  with  the  moving  world. 
Over  against  all  this  is  the  Divine  silence  in 
omnipotence,  the  mode  of  power  in  human 
onls. 

The  spiritual  tuition  of  men  has  ever  been 
away  from  voices  and  visions  to  deeper  facts. 
Ages  ago  nrim  and  thummim  might  give  a  sign 
on  the  breast  of  the  high  priest,  and  Shekimah 
between  the  cherubim  fill  the  holy  of  holies 
with  a  miraculous  glory.  But  these  must 
cease.  Already  in  the  days  of  Samuel  the  word 
of  the  Lord  had  become  precious ;  there  was  no 


open  vision.  And  this  not  because  God  had 
forgotten  his  people  but  because  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  them  nearer  himself.  Christ  our  Lord  re¬ 
ceived  testimony  from  the  ‘  ‘  Bath  Kol,  ’  ’  the 
heavenly  voice,  saying  at  Jordan,  “This  is  my 
beloved  Son,”  and  at  Jerusalem,  “I  have  both 
glorified  and  w'ill  glorify  again.”  This  not 
for  his  sake,  but  for  those  who  heard  it  and 
those  who  will  hear  of  it  in  all  coming  time. 
These  voices  for  others ;  but  for  himself  in  the 
supreme  moments,  the  agony  in  Gethsemane 
and  the  cry  on  Calvary,  the  heavens  were 
silent.  Mid-day  darkness  and  rending  rocks 
might  accentuate  the  moral  crisis  of  the  history 
of  man,  but  then,  as  ever,  it  was  the  Divinity 
within  and  not  some  uttered  voice  which  em¬ 
powered  the  champion  and  the  sufferer  for  his 
victory. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  in  brief:  Deity  is 
Spirit,  not  body;  near  and  not  far;  true  to 
himself,  to  nature,  and  to  man ;  invigorating 
and  not  weakening  his  children,  and  most  im¬ 
pressively  heard  in  silence  in  the  secret  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  soul.  For  all  these  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  God  keeps  so  still. 

MIMSTERIAL  PERSOSALS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  sailed  for  the 
Bermudas  yesterday — March  22d.  That  their 
voyage  thither,  their  stay  and  their  return, 
may  be  pleasant  and  refreshing  all  will  wish. 

Dr.  Hillis  preac'hed  his  first  sermon  as  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church  Brooklyn  on  Sunday  last. 

On  March  27  th  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Little 
will  enter  upon  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
pastorate  of  the  Hokendauqua  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  the  first  and  only  resident  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  only  congregation  in  that  suburb  of 
the  city  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Campbell  of  Lodi,  Wisconsin, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  after  a  successful 
pastorate  of  six  years. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Carroll,  pastor  of  the 
Hough  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  has  received  an  unanimous  call  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  having  a  membership  of  (524. 
The  contributions  to  the  Boards  of  the  church 
have  for  many  years  been  very  large. 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Elizabeth  has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Janies  H.  Ecob,  D.D.  who  has  bei'n  supplying 
that  pulpit  for  six  month.s. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Rice  began  work  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  his  new  field.  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

The  Rev.f  William  K.  Weaver,  late  chaplain 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Indiana 
Regiment  in  the  Cuban  war,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago, 
upon  an  unanimous  call  and  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  on  Tuesday,  March  14th. 

The  Rev.  John  Wiley  Francis  of  Richland 
Center,  Wisconsin,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the 
South  Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  begins  his  labors  there  in  April. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Dickerson,  D.D.  of 
Evanston  died  at  his  home  March  12th,  aged 
72.  He  was  for  some  years  a  professor  in  Lake 
Forest  University  and  a  former  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lake  Forest. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Notman,  D.D.  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Chicago,  on 
March  8th.  This  pulpit  has  been  vacant  since 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  long  and  threatening  illness. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jermain  Porter,  D.D.  of  Water- 
town,  whose  health  has  been  somewhat  im¬ 
paired,  has  nevertheless  found  himself  able  to 
face  the  ruggedness  of  the  Northern  winter  and 
enjoy  an  occasional  sleigh -ride. 
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CHRIST  CALLING  FROM  KOREA. 

Robert  E.  Speer. 

Nowhere  in  the  field  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  livinj?  Spirit 
of  Cirod  more  strenuously  at  work  than  in 
Northern  Korea.  The  property  on  which  our 
mission  buildings  stand  at  Pyeng  Yang  was 
purchased  in  1894,  though  Mr.  Moffett  estab¬ 
lished  the  work  in  1893.  The  people  had  been 
startled  by  the  collapse  of  Chine.se  pretension 
and  the  manifest  su|)eriority  of  Western  knowl¬ 
edge  as  represented  in  the  progress  of  Japan. 
The  Japanese  armies  drove  out  the  Chinest' 
braves  and  by  the  same  blow  shattered  the  old 


KOREAN'  NOBLEMEN  IN  COURT  DRESS. 

Chinese  goils.  Generations  of  oppression  and 
injustice  had  made  the  people  ready  for  any 
change.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  what 
they  had.  Anything  would  be  better.  The 
missionaries  were  on  the  ground  immediately 
after  the  war,  advising,  sympathizing,  declar¬ 
ing  with  the  faith  and  zeal  of  apostles  the  lov¬ 
ing,  life-demanding  message  of  Go<l. 

Out  of  this  wretchedness  and  hopelessness 
the  people  turned  mu th  wonder  to  this  message. 
The  lethargy  of  ages  quickened  into  life.  Cold, 
impassive  hearts  Avarmed  and  trembled.  Dull 
minds  awoke  and  gazed  on  a  Avorld  made  new 
by  the  revelation  of  God,  Avithout  and  within. 
The  Gospel  spread  from  heart  to  heart,  from 
home  to  home,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  until 
all  Northwestern  Korea  is  aroused  by  it.  As 
the  report  of  the  work  for  the  past  year  de¬ 
clares;  “The  field  covered  by  the  station  con¬ 
tains  between  three  and  four  millions  of  people 
living  in  forty-four  counties  of  North  and 
South  Pyeng  Ad  provinces  and  ten  counties  of 
Whang  Hai  province.  In  all  but  one  of  these 
counties  the  Gospel  has  been  preaclied,  with 
the  result  that  the  Avhole  region  is  in  a  fer¬ 
ment  and  groups  of  inquirers  are  springing  up 
in  every  direction,  so  much  so  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  gathering  cla.sses  of  catechumens  are 
too  numerous  for  us  to  attend  to.  We  are  now 
seeing  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  made  in 
the  report  of  189fi,  in  which  it  was  said,  ‘The 
native  Christians  have  by  word  of  month,  and 
by  printed  page,  and  by  the  testimony  of  re¬ 
formed  lives,  carried  the  Gospel  into  hundreds 
of  towns  and  villages ;  and  could  we  but  follow 
this  up  we  should  see  a  most  remarkable  move¬ 


ment  in  the  ingathering  of  thousands  of  be¬ 
lievers.  ’  This  year  Ave  believe  Ave  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  saying,  given  the  men  to  follow  up 
this  Avork  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  ingather¬ 
ing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  believers.  ’  ’ 

The  report  from  AA’hich  I  have  just  quoted 
records  1,050  communicant  members  of  the 
church  in  this  field,  097  of  AA’hom  were  added 
this  year;  3,440  catechumens  are  on  the  rolls 
aAA'aiting  baptism;  2,319  of  these  were  received 
this  year.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  the 
missionaries  say,  that  tens  of  thousands  might 
be  added  if  there  Avere  men  enough  to  folloAv 
up  the  Avork. 

And  these  Christians  are  not  formal  or 
parasite  Christians.  They  built  for  them¬ 
selves  during  the  past  year  44  church 
buildings  and  gave  14,388  nyang,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  |1,3T(;  gold.  They  haA’e  broken 
Avith  family  ties,  national  traditions, 
shamanistic  superstitions  and  Avith  sin. 
Before  CAen  they  are.  accepted  as  proba- 
tioner.s  they  are  required  to  renounce 
ancestor-AA’orship,  concubinage,  drunken¬ 
ness,  gambling,  all  debauchery,  either 
use  or  sale  of  wine  and  opium,  every  sin, 
and  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  to  honor 
with  true  reverence  their  parents,  and 
are  enjoined:  “Since  the  doing  of  the 
hol3'  doctrine  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  let  every  person  persuade  (hose  of 
his  OAVU  house,  praising  and  praying, 
and  Avith  one  mind  trusting  and  obeying 
the  Lord.’’  Here  in  America  the  “holy 
doctrine’’  is  an  opinion  to  be  believed. 
There  in  Korea  it  is  a  dut3’  to  be  done. 

The  missionaries  are  not  content  to 
baptize  these  eager  people  and  then  leave 
them  to  themselA’es.  They  are  but  chil¬ 
dren  yet,  knoAving  little,  needing  to  be 
guided  for  a  AA’hile  and  taught  much. 
Winter  training  classes  haA'e  been  held 
for  the  leaders  of  the  scattered  groups 
of  believers.  One  hundred  and  fiA'e  men 
came,  eighty  meeting  all  their  own  ex- 
piuises  or  being  entertained  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Pyeng  Yang,  where  thej'  met. 
Never  before  Christianity  came  did  men 
meet  this  AA’ay  in  confidence  and  loA'e  in 
Korea,  and  as  they  talked  of  their  common 
faith  and  hop<>  and  persecutions,  the  pain  and 
sorroAV  at  tt'aring  loose  from  heathenism,  their 
hearts  Avarmed  with  neAV  devotion  and  they 
went  back  to  bear  to  scores  of  neAV  A’illages  the 
AA’onderful  story.  In  April  the  Women’s  Class 


so  Avhite  and  Availing.  There  are  difficulties, 
but  these  are  so  easily  overcome,  the  need  is 
so  great,  the  reward  and  harvest  are  so  sure 
that  I  marvel  that  the  Church  is  so  slow^  to  see 
the  glory  of  this  priA'ilege.  VV’e  have  some¬ 
times  lamented  that  we  have  not  had  among 
our  missions  such  splendid  ingatherings  as  the 
Baptists  have  rejoiced  over  among  the  Tele- 
gus  in  India  and  the  Karens  in  Burmah. 
Here  and  now  in  Korea  is  our  opportunity. 
There  is  no  hope  for  us  as  a  Church  if  Ave  can 
look  upon  this  land  and  our  Avork  there  with 
cool  hearts.  If  A\'e  turn  lightly  aAA'ay  from 
these  appealing  calls  of  the  Lord  of  the  Avhit- 
ened  harvest,  surely  our  (’hurch  is  doomed. 
We  proA'e  ourseh'es  devoid  of  His  spirit  and 
alien  to  the  passions  of  the  God  Avho  loved  the 
Avorld  if  our  souls  do  not  burn  Avith  a  divine 
zeal  and  if  we  do  not  lay  at  Christ’s  feet  all 
an<l  more  than  all  that  is  needed  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  the  rea  ly,  receptive  people  of  Korea 
bt'fore  the  night  comes  for  them  and  for  ns — 
tlie  judgment  and  the  judging  Christ. 


WOMEN’S  BOARO  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Among  the  interesting  iieAvs  reported  and 
letters  read  at  the  meeting  March  15th,  Christ¬ 
mas  in  a  missionary  home  in  China  Avas  viv¬ 
idly  i)ainted  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Corbett  of 
Chefoo.  The  little  gifts  Avhich  her  correspond¬ 
ent  had  planned  for  each  of  the  four  cliildren 
and  other  members  of  the  family  AA'ere  so  well 
timed  that  they  arriA-ed  Christmas  eve,  and 
they  were  more  endangered  by  the  zeal  of 
tearing  off  the  Avrappers  than  bj*  all  the  long 
journt'y  around  the  Avorld ! 

A  unique  bait  for  the  fishing  of  men  in  Chee- 
foo  is  the  Museum  holding  all  manner  of  curi¬ 
osities  giA’en  or  loaned  by  different  mission¬ 
aries — stuffed  birds,  animals,  fish,  shells,  any¬ 
thing — which  the  people  are  delighted  to  come 
and  see.  They  first  hear  the  Gospel  story, 
then  go  through  the  Museum  and  finally  receive 
a  tract  on  leaving.  Two  or  three  hundred 
come  daily.  There  is  also  an  attractive  read¬ 
ing-room  Avhere  tlie  more  earnest  ones  linger 
and  often  inquire  for  the  Truth. 

The  nearest  doctor  for  this  station  is  one  of 
the  China  Inland  mission,  some  little  distance 
away,  so  Mrs.  Corbett  uses  her  knowledge  as 
trained  nurse  and  keeps  a  wee  dispensary  for 
the  use  of  the  people  who  constantly  ask  her 
for  help.  The  cost  of  repairing  and  putting 
in  order  the  little  room  for  this  was  borne  by  a 
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met,  some  coming  120  miles,  and  the  women  of  native  Christian  and  his  family,  meaning  to 
the  Pyeng  Yang  church  paying  all  the  expenses  him  about  six  mouths’  wages. 

of  the  class.  - 

Never  have  we  had  in  the  history  of  our  mis-  The  Secretary  for  Japan  and  Persia  reported 
sions  such  an  opened  door  as  this,  a  harv'est-field  through  a  letter  from  Miss  Bigelow  of  Yama- 
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And  Mrs.  Hawkes  of  Hamadan  wrote  in  and  begin  reverently  to  untie  this  precious  Brick  Church  Society  a  fine  address.  Atameet- 
iterest  in  the  Week  of  Prayer,  espe-  package.  There  they  are,  the  portions  of  iug  of  the  Laos  women,  she  said,  when  there 
ong  the  Jews.  They  hear  regularly  Scripture,  the  Gospels,  and  some  of  the  Epis-  were  forty  present  forty  wanted  to  pray,  and 
news  from  the  native  pastor  at  Ker-  ties,  gotten  up  in  the  cheapest  form,  the  best  felt  aggrieved  if  there  was  not  time  for  all. 
who  is  doing  such  good  work  there,  they  can  afford,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 

of  Mirza  Moosha,  who  was  one  of  our  mission  hymn  book.  '  Esther  Shields  writes  interestingly  from 

Seoul,  Korea:  “Nearly  a  year  of  my  life  in 

- - Korea  has  passed.  Little  by  little  I  nm  gaining 

in  the  language.  It  is  most  interesting  as  a 
study,  as  well  as  the  endeavor  to  gain  the 
means  for  a  great  end.  When  the  meaning  of 
some  Korean  sentence  becomes  clear  in  reading 
or  listening,  it  is  such  a  pleasure.  Some  things 
are  so  expre.ssive  in  this  language.  I  am  learn¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  Amah’s  (my  teacher)  talking  with 
me  too.  At  first  it  was  almost  distracting  to 
be  talked  to  as  though  I  understood,  and  not  to 
l>e  able  to  tell  what  the  person  meant. 

“I  have  just  had  such  a  plca.'ant  meeting 
with  some  of  the  women — nil  believers.  One 
bears  hard  treatment  from  her  husband  and 
seems  to  have  no  thought  of  giving  up  her  faith. 
-  It  means  much  for  the  Koreans  to  change  their 

religion. 

“The  growth  of  the  work  here  has  been 
marvelous  this  lost  year.  The  force  of  work¬ 
ers  have  more  than  they  can  possibly  do.  Oh ! 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  being 

^here  and  being  part  of  the  channel  through 
which  the  love  of  God  is  to  flow  out  to  these 
people,  and  being  the  hearts  and  hands  of  our 
Christians  at  home,  and  bearing  witness  for 
Christ  here.  Five  new  missionaries  came  out 
here  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  were  sent  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  Is  it  not  good 
to  have  more  coming,  when  they  are  so  much 
needed !  ’  ’ 

A  few  words  from  Mrs.  Wilson  of  Tabriz, 
Persia,  were  quoted  by  Mrs.  Dulles:  “Dr. 

,  ,  ,  ,  Bradford  invited  women  from  Charanduab  to 

dand  better  than  we  the  use  •  ^  ^  ^  j  „ 

see  magic-lantern  pictures  and  over  fifty  came. 

tioiial  services.  They  never 

hymn  to  take  up  time,  and  ‘Theodore  Child’  ward 

verse  out,  not  they!  They  hospital.  They  were  almost  afraid  to 

n  at  the  first  of  the  book  and  curtained,  and  one 

S'  as  ong  as  time  aste  ,  held  back  at  the  last  saying,  ‘I  daren’t 

t  number.  Perhaps  the  less  You  will  take  my  picture,  and  my 

e  the  better,  but  even  in  that  j 

e  amply  repaid  the  pains  put  and  all  enjoyed  it.  Afterw'ards  they 

1  ever  tune  can  be  spare  candy  and  tea  again,  so  it  was  a 

istic  wor  to  get  at  it,  we  gQ^jal  event  for  them.  The  pictures  were  on 
hoir  yet  in  Pyeng  Yang.  Christ  and  1  told  the  stories  briefly ; 

river  opens  in  the  spring  so  aear  kept  assenting,  ‘Yes,  that’s 

ut  we  are  going  home  for  go,  that’s  the  tradition.  ’ 

I  find  myself  thinking  of  , ,  week  we  had  a  snow  storm  nearly 

le  time  approaches,  and  yet  _ ,, 

here  at  this  wonderfully  in-  - 

ouraging  time.  Everything  The  interesting  program  for  the  Annual  Meet- 
[lis  people,  and  how  can  one  hig  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  April  12th  and  13th 
'h  that  one  is  able  to  take  is  ready,  and  we  hope  many,  not  only  regular 
ificant  part  in  it.  delegates  but  others  equally  interested,  are 

very  heartily  all  who  have  planning  to  attend  this  feast, 
e  hymn-book  fund.  I  can  Our  treasury  is  still  in  danger  of  a  bad  show- 
eir  gifts  may  be  as  richly  i^^g  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  Miss  Hubbard 
J  believe  they  will  be  to  the  asked  earnestly  that  ive  keep  it  on  our  hearts 
in  prayer. 

~  Mrs.  Rhea  who  came  in  from  attending  and 

ea,  the  pleasant  news  of  the  addressing  a  delightful  meeting  at  Stamford 
•.  Moffett  and  Dr.  Fish  has  g  r  d. 
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THE  (  HKISTIAX  I  TOIMA.* 

An  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  Lorimer’s  fine, 
strong  face  fronts  the  title-page  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  work.  The  b(X)k  gathers  in  its  ample  chap¬ 
ters  the  rii>e  learning  and  deliberate  conclu¬ 
sions  of  its  elofiuent  author  upon  the  urgent 
so<‘ial  questions  of  our  time.  There  is  present 
throughout  an  affluence  of  elevated  rhetoric 
that  suggests  a  homiletic  origin  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  volume;  yet  this  may  be  only  a 
characteristic  result  of  professional  habit. 
While  it  tends  to  expansion  of  the  thought  it 
by  no  means  detracts  from  the  worth  of  the 
argument  or  its  candor.  This  thoroughly 
wrought  essay  towards  a  Christian  solution  of 
the  great  social  problems  pressing  upon  both 
State  and  Church  should  commend  itself  to 
honest  thinkers.  It  furnishes  additional  proof 
that  the  Church  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  well-being  of  the  laboring  masses.  By 
patient  study,  as  well  as  by  self-sacrificing 
effort,  the  true  representatives  of  motlern 
Christianity  are  striving  to  secure  the  largest 
permanent  good  for  individuals  and  for  society. 

Books  upon  all  phases  of  the  social  question 
multiply.  Reading  this  work  of  Dr.  Lorimer’s, 
the  conviction  grows  from  chapter  to  chapter 
that  no  more  mature,  judicious  and  Christian 
utterance  upon  the  subject  has  been  given  to 
the  public.  If  radical  in  sympathy  and  final 
intent,  it  is  comprehensive  and  impartial  in 
outlook,  conservative  in  methods  proposed  and 
just  as  to  principle.  The  author  is  pastor  of  a 
pt'ople’s  church,  and  his  heart  is  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  proves  this  by  giving  his  best  thought 
and  effort  for  their  cause.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  his  spirit  and  method  will  have  the 
influence  they  deserve. 

The  ideal  projmsed  is  the  Social  State,  mean¬ 
ing  that  order  of  socdety  where,  in  the  words  of 
Campanella,  “The  man  is  managed  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth  and  not  of  private 
individuals.”  Yet  individuality  is  to  be  con¬ 
served  and  perfected,  not  lost  in  the  undiffer¬ 
entiated  mass,  but  attaining  perfection  by  the 
servic-e  of  all.  The  standard  to  be  reached  is, 
therefore,  “the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ,”  which  is  the  highest  altruistic  stand¬ 
ard.  The  rule  and  motive  of  the  coming  Social 
State  must  be  that  eulogized  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  Fraternism,  to 
use  Jefferson’s  term  in  the  full  New  Testament 
sense,  is  to  be  the  governing  principle  in  the 
democratic  kingdom  of  heaven  looked  for  on 
earth.  The  Social  State  looked  for  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  socialistic  state,  according  to  any  of 
the  current  theories.  It  must  be  Christian, 
ruled  by  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  or 
it  will  but  add  to  the  list  of  social  failures. 

Taking  this  ideal  as  the  measure  of  past, 
pre.sent  and  proposed  experiments  in  social  re¬ 
form,  the  writer  passes  judgment  upon  the¬ 
ories  and  institutions  with  such  wide  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sympathy,  governed  by  such  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom  and  so  true  a  Christian  spirit,  that 
he  is  kept  from  mistaking  fancies  for  realities, 
and  preserved  from  all  approach  to  fanaticism. 
He  is  a  cautious  optimist,  but  recognizes  the 
giant  evils  to  be  overcome.  Industrial  difficul¬ 
ties  he  would  solve  by  co-operation.  As  in¬ 
temperance  is  the  great  ‘  ‘  crime  against  human¬ 
ity,  ’  ’  he  takes  strong  ground  against  the  liquor 
traffic  and  urges  unceasing  war  upon  it.  Other 
burning  questions  are  wisely  handled  with  a 
firm  touch  but  not  in  a  partisan  spirit.  The 
last  chapter,  “The  Passing  of  the  War-god,  ” 
is  written  in  ardent  sympathy  with  the  Czar’s 
recent  proposal  and  the  growing  cause  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  motive  of  the  book,  the  ability 

*  Christianity  and  the  Social  State.  By  GeorRe  C. 
Lorimer,  Minister  at  Tremont  Temple.  Phile/lelphia. 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  $2.00. 


with  which  its  urgent  and  commanding  topics 
are  treated,  its  excellencies  of  style  and  its 
admirable  spirit  should  commend  it  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  paramount  social  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  Making  and  Unmaking  of  the  Pkeachek. 
By  William  Jewett  Tucker,  President  of 
Dartmouth  College.  Boston;  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.50. 

It  is  no  easy  undertaking  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Preaching  after  twenty-five  such 
series  have  been  delivered  in  succession,  as  has 
been  done  in  connection  with  the  Lyman 
Beecher  Foundation  at  Yale.  President  Tucker 
felt  the  burden  of  so  distinguished  a  line  of 
predecessors  in  the  Lectureship,  but  he  met  its 
demands  with  marked  success.  The  book  be¬ 
fore  us  is  of  unusual  interest  and  offers  much 
that  is  fresh  and  valuable. 

The  ideal  of  the  preacher’s  work  as  an  art  is 
held  high  and  imperative.  Many  wise  sugges¬ 
tions  come  from  the  lecturer’s  own  experience 
and  wide  observation.  While  practical  at  every 
point,  his  conception  of  the  ministerial  calling 
is  rooted  deep  in  the  universal  facts  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  human  life,  and  reaches  widely  through 
the  whole  range  of  social  relationships.  His 
advice  is  that  of  a  wise  student  of  divine  truth 
and  human  affairs.  His  spirit  is  optimistic, 
and  his  outlook  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
leading  educator  is  reassuring.  Making  inci¬ 
dental  reference  to  questions  of  Biblical  schol¬ 
arship.  he  puts  himself  on  advanced  ground,  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  occupied  by  his  able 
predecessor  in  the  presidential  chair.  But  the 
“unity  of  the  spirit”  between  these  represen¬ 
tatives  of  different  tendencies  is  only  another 
proof  that  there  is  no  falling  away  from  Christ 
on  either  side.  Those  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Christian  ministry  will  find  in  this  volume 
both  stimulus  and  help.  In  vigor  of  thought, 
aptness  of  illustration  and  spiritual  earnestness 
these  lectures  furnish  example  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction  towards  the  making  of  the  true 
preacher  of  Christ. 

The  epigrammatic  gift  of  the  lecturer  adds 
pungency  to  his  thought  and  deserves  quota¬ 
tion.  ‘  ‘  Preaching  at  its  best  is  prayer  turned 
round.  ”  “A  preacher  should  have  the  truth 
so  in  command  as  to  give  his  whole  concern  to 
men.  ”  “  The  preacher  who  really  believes  the 
half  truth  will  have  more  power  than  the 
preacher  who  half  believes  the  truth.”  “Re¬ 
spect  is  the  prince  of  influence.  ”  “A  preacher 
must  think  not  only  forward  but  backward, 
toward  what  is  most  fundamental.  ”  “It  has 
been  given  to  our  age  to  be  saved,  as  an  age, 
by  the  presence  of  Christ.  ’  ’ 

RaikiED  Lady.  Illustrated.  By  W.  D.  How¬ 
ells.  New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Howells’s  patriotism  still  clings  to  him  in 
spite  of  his  prolonged  stay  in  Italy,  and  the 
New  England  conscience  is  again  his  theme, 
though  it  is  transplanted  for  a  time  to  foreign 
soil.  The  impression  made  by  Ragged  Lady  is, 
first,  that  it  might  better  have  been  half  as 
long;  for  however  true  each  fact  may  be,  a 
tedious  accumulation  of  trivialities  is  not  real¬ 
ism,  and  this  multiplicity  of  detail  lacks  the 
freshness  and  humor  of  Mr.  Howells’s  early 
work. 

But  Clementina  is  fresh,  original  and  charm¬ 
ing.  She  never  says  anything  very  bright,  and 
it  is  painful  to  read  her  New  England  vowels 
translated  and  spelled  by  Mr.  Howells.  No 
one  surely  but  a  Yankee  would  ever  think 
‘  ‘  ova’  ’  meant  ‘  ‘  over.  ’  ’  An  Englishman  would 
associate  the  word  with  the  Latin  egg. 

In  spite  of  her  deficiency  of  r’s  Clementina 
does  everything  sweetly.  She  bows  like  a 
“young  birch’s  obeisance  in  the  wind.  ”  The 
blind  Milroy  recognized  the  “tilt”  in  her  step 
and  knew  she  was  graceful  and  “blue-eyed” 
and  that  she  had  a  ‘  ‘  fair  haired  voice.  ’  ’  Her 


unconsciousness  and  detachment  from  self  are 
supreme.  She  could  dance  a  skirt  dance  before 
a  whole  ship’s  company  without  a  shade  of 
self-consciousness  and  give  up  gladly  to  the 
legal  heirs  all  the  money  left  her  by  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Lander. 

Strangely  enough,  though  the  scene  is  laid 
partly  in  New  England  and  again  in  Italy 
there  is  no  sense  of  local  color.  The  most  vivid 
piece  of  description  is  that  of  the  unplastered 
laths  and  uupainted  boards  of  Clementina’s 
home.  That  such  a  sylvan  creature  as  Clem¬ 
entina  could  be  utterly  impervious  to  impres¬ 
sions  of  beauty  and  see  nothing  in  the  art  or 
color  of  Florence  to  allure  or  impress  her  seems 
incredible,  even  though  she  is  entirely  fash¬ 
ioned  by  nature. 

Among  the  other  characters,  we  have  a 
vaguely  hectic  Russian  baron  and  a  blunt  Eng¬ 
lish  lord  by  way  of  variety;  the  rest  are  all 
American  types. 

The  book  is  by  far  too  painfully  studied.  It 
leaves  an  impression  of  fatiguing  dullness  in 
spite  of  some  amusing  scenes.  Though  not 
lacking  in  decision,  individuality  and  thor¬ 
oughness  in  small  detail,  it  has  no  spontaneity, 
makes  no  human  appeal  to  sympathy,  and  stirs 
no  depth  of  response,  admiration  or  pity. 

The  question  is  not  if  it  is  well  done,  but  if 
it  is  worth  doing?  Genius  in  Mr.  Howells’s 
case  is  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
But  in  truth  inspiration  is  a  heaven-sent  gift. 
Kipling,  Barrie,  Cable,  Harold  Frederick, 
could  not  have  done  what  Mr.  Howells  has 
attempted,  but  they  can  reach  the  fountain  of 
our  tears  and  leave  us  wiser  if  not  better  men. 

Ax  American  Cruiser  in  the  East.  Travels 
and  Studies  in  the  Far  East.  By  John  D. 

Ford,  Fleet  Engineer  of  the  Pacific  Sta¬ 
tion,  United  States  Navy.  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company.  18'.t8.  $2.50.  Illustrated, 

Three  Maps. 

An  officer  in  the  Navy  has  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  during  the  course  of  long  voyages  to  see 
things  new  and  strange,  and  Mr.  Ford  has  em¬ 
ployed  his  leisure  in  noting  what  he  saw  on  his 
travels  in  the  ser\'ice  of  his  country.  He 
writes  in  a  simple,  easy  style  that  will  please 
young  people.  The  view  is  from  the  outside 
mainly,  but  plea.sant  impressions  are  created, 
made  more  vivid  by  maps  and  illustrations  in¬ 
terspersed  through  the  pages.  The  people  of 
various  countries  and  climes,  from  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  through  stations  on 
the  Pacific  to  Liberia,  are  lightly  touched  on — 
such  glimpses  as  one  would  have  from  a  visit  of 
a  few  weeks  only  and  where  one  had  few  or  no 
acquaintances.  An  extra  chapter  on  the  Philip¬ 
pines  has  been  added,  thus  bringing  the  book 
down  to  the  situation  after  the  late  war  with 
Spain. 

A  Handbook  ok  Medical  Climatology.  By 
E.  Edwin  Solly,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  Black  and  Colors.  Lea  Brothers 
and  Company,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  prescribing  a  change 
of  climate  has  been  that  of  obtaining  exact  data 
in  regard  to  any  special  place.  A  study  of  this 
book  will  give  precise  information  of  just  those 
points  which  must  be  considered  before  one  can 
recommend  a  suitable  change  for  an  invalid. 

The  first  section  considers  in  detail  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  medical  climatology,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  disease  and  the  classification  of 
climates.  The  second  section  is  practically  de¬ 
voted  to  phthisis,  giving  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  forms  of  phthisis  that  are  influenced 
by  climate  and  the  results  of  change  of  climate. 
The  third  and  last  section  treats  of  the  climates 
of  the  whole  world,  especially  of  those  so  little 
known  as  South  America  and  Asia. 

This  book  has  a  definite  place  in  therapeutics 
and  is  valuable  because  it  is  needed.  The  author 
has  had  thirty  years’  experience  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  says  that  “it  is  possible  to  prescribe  a 
climate  with  as  much  precision  as  a  drug.  ’  ’ 
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A  perusal  of  the  book  will  convince  one  that 
this  is  a  fact. 

A  Circle  in  the  Sand.  By  Kate  Jordan.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Lam.son,  Wollfe  and  Company.  $1.50. 

The  story  shows  more  than  ordinary  talent. 
The  characters  are  vivid,  strongly  portrayed 
and  well  contrasted.  The  incidents  are  strik¬ 
ing  and  there  is  much  life  movement  and  at¬ 
mosphere.  But  the  values  are  a  trifle  too 
strong,  the  lights  are  too  high  and  the  shadows 
too  dark.  The  cliaracters  present  the  same  lack 
of  subtlety.  These  may  be  taken  as  evidences 
of  a  crudeness  that  almost  promises  better 
things  to  come.  A  railroad  accident,  a  strike 
and  a  panic  in  Wall  street  seem  almost  a  super¬ 
fluity  of  calamities  to  reveal  the  hidden  springs 
of  action.  Yet  there  is  no  sensationalism.  It 
is  all  probable  enough  except — would  the  one 
woman  on  an  editorial  staff  of  a  leading  daily 
paper  be  sent  to  report  a  strike  in  a  dangerous 
mining  district,  and  could  she  possibly  have 
been  left  alone  in  a  shaft  where  a  desperate 
murderer  had  hidden  himself? 

True  to  his  Home.  By  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 
Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Butterworth  has  emphasized  the  home 
life  of  Franklin  and  the  influences  that  moulded 
his  early  tendencies.  Though  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  Franklin  presents  the  picture  of  an  al¬ 
most  self-made  man,  there  was  much  that  was 
broad,  suggestive,  and  flue  in  the  home  sur¬ 
roundings  of  this  fifteenth  child  of  the  tallow 
chandler.  It  was  the  home  life  that  formed 
a  basis  for  a  firm  character  with  strong  will 
and  sound  judgment.  The  story  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  boyhood  is  one  to  attract  all  Ameri¬ 
can  boys.  The  author  has  woven  fact  with  fic¬ 
tion  delightfully.  Through  the  story  runs  a 
quaint  sense  of  humor  that  makes  the  book  en¬ 
tertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

SI.  K^iixtle  to  the  h:i>liisl(nix  is  what  its 

sub-title  affirms  it  to  be,  a  “practical  exposi¬ 
tion”  of  the  chief  among  the  minor  Epistles, 
written  by  the  chief  among  the  apostles  “at 
the  highest  level  of  inspiration.”  Canon  Gore 
dedicates  the  work  to  an  American,  Mr.  James 
L.  Houghteling  of  Chicago,  the  founder  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  and  with  him  to 
all  the  Brotherhood.  The  book  is  worthy  of  its 
author  and  of  the  organization  to  which  it  is 
inscribed,  and  makes  a  new  bond  between 
Christians  of  the  two  countries.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
higher  critical  view,  yet  the  doctrinal  tone  of 
this  exposition  is,  in  the  main,  truly  evangeli¬ 
cal.  The  stress  of  the  Epistle  is  found  to  le 
laid  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  man,  but  his 
preliminary  work  /or  us  is  inseparable  from 
that  and  indispensable.  To  enable  us  to 
“break  from  ourpa.st  and  make  afresh  start  in 
the  divine  acceptance, ”  Christ  “made  atone¬ 
ment  for  our  sins,  offering  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  his  life,  even  to  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  that  the  Father  might  be  enabled  to 
forgive  our  sins.  ”  Breadth  of  theological  ap¬ 
preciation  is  shown,  as  in  the  high  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Dale  “of  blessed  memory.  ”  Yet 
the  long  quotation  from  him  is  used  with  a 
possible  squint  towards  supporting  the  idea  of 
baptismal  regeneration  in  a  mild  form,  which 
is  hardly  candid.  The  learning  drawn  upon  in 
comment  and  illustration  is  ample,  yet  does 
not  detract  from  the  practical  value  of  the 
work.  It  is  not  a  commentary,  but  no  cue  can 
peruse  its  pages  without  profit.  (Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. ) 

We  have  the  words  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 
assuring  us  that  God  “left  not  himself  with¬ 
out  witness”  among  men,  testifying  to  his 
goodness  and  power.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  when  we  take  up  such  a  book  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  American  edition  of  the 


Saerrd  Hook,  of  the  East,  containing  George 
Buhler’s  translation  of  the  “Sacred  Laws  of 
the  Argus  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apas- 
tamba,  Guatama,  Vasishtha,  and  Baudhayana,  ” 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  discover  the  grains  of 
eternal  truth  there  laid  down.  It  is  a  case  of 
the  needle  in  the  haystack.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  gain  to  be  derived  from  such  a  series  as 
this,  covering  all  the  religions  of  the  Orient, 
or  rather  a  double  gain,  one  direct  and  the 
other  indirect.  The  direct  gain  lies  in  the 
material  which  is  furnished  for  the  study  of 
a  concrete  religion  which  holds  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  its  sway.  Though  it  properly 
belongs  to  specialists  in  the  history  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  religion,  and  appeals  only  in  slight 
mea.sure  to  the  lay  person,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
advantage  to  have  the  series  made  accessible  in 
a  cheaper,  convenient  and  authorized  edition 
and  one  that  is  as  reliable  as  the  original  be¬ 
cause  reproduced  without  the  setting  of  a 
single  type.  The  indirect  gain  from  this  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  class  is  apologetic  in  character. 
Even  the  layman  can  appreciate  this,  for  every 
successive  page  only  serves  to  emphasize  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion  over 
any  of  its  world-competitors.  If  one  would  be 
persuaded  of  the  inspired  character  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  books  as  evidenced  by  their  contents, 
character,  trend  and  total  effect,  let  a  course 
of  comparative  reading  be  pursued  in  the 
“sacred  books”  of  other  religions.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  special  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  there  increasingly  manifest,  while  here 
are  the  lucubrations  and  precepts  of  unaided 
man.  (Scribner’s  Sous,  Christian  Literature 
Department.  $2. 50. ) 

Hero  I 'hums,  by  Will  Allen  Drumgoole,  tells 
of  the  touching  devotion  existing  between  the 
crippled  son  of  the  superintendent  of  a  mine 
and  an  old  miner  and  ex-convict,  who  has  been 
greatly  embittered  by  a  hard  life.  The  little 
lad  is  a  hero  worshipper  and  by  his  high  ideal 
for  his  friend  elevates  and  sweetens  the  other’s 
life.  The  story  is  only  one  more  to  show  how 
much  real  good  is  brought  into  dreary  lives  by 
sunny-hearted  children.  (Estes  and  Lanriat, 
Boston,  1898.  50  cents. ) 

Seleriion.x  from  the  Writimjx  of  Wnlh  r  Snenije 
l.ondor,  in  prose  and  poetry.  Edited  and  anno¬ 
tated  by  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer.  The  intro¬ 
duction  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
poet,  as  well  as  a  critical  analysis  of  his  work 
and  style.  The  contents  are  well  selected. 

( Athena'um  Press  Series.  Ginn  and  Company. 

Portrait.  $1.10.) - Selection.'i  from  the  Poems 

of  liohert  lliirnx  are  edited  by  John  G.  Dow. 
Besides  the  usual  outline  of  Burns’s  life,  Mr. 
Dow  gives  an  interesting  essay  on  the  Scottish 
tongue,  literature,  song  and  music  before  the 
poet’s  advent.  A  glossary  and  index  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  (The  Same. 

$1.10.) - In  the  same  series  are  Seleel ions 

from  the  Poetical  Works  of  I'oteper,  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  O.  Murray.  The  main  part  of  the 
volume  is  given  to  The  Task.  The  introduction 
contains  interesting  details  about  the  poet’s 

life  and  work.  (The  Same.  $1.10.) - The 

date  to  Virgil,  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason.  The 
difficulties  of  Latin  verse  are  lessened  by  plac¬ 
ing  in  juxtaposition  to  the  text  the  fame  words 
re-arranged  in  the  order  of  idiomatic  Latin 
prose.  Some  words  needed  for  a  clear  transla¬ 
tion  are  supplied  in  the  prose  version.  After 
the  notes  come  some  u.seful  helps  to  the 
scansion  of  Latin  verse.  The  editor’s  work  is 

carefully  done.  (The  Same. ) - The  Alcestis 

of  Euripides,  edited  with  an  introduction  and 
critical  and  exegetical  notes  by  Herman  Wads¬ 
worth  Hagley,  Ph.  D.  who  has  brought  together 
all  that  is  known  about  this  play.  His  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  study  add  greatly  to  its  interest 
and  the  clearness  of  the  Greek  text  gives  an 
added  grace  to  the  book.  (The  Same-  $1.60. ) 


Selections  from  Burns,  Wordsworth  and  Brown¬ 
ing,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
George  A.  Watrons,  contains  sketches  of  the 
life  of  these  poets  with  the  carefully  revised 
texts  of  their  ma.sterpieces.  (Students’  Series 
of  English  Classics.  Leach,  Shewell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  35  cents.) - One  Thousand  and  One 

Thoughts  from  mg  l.ihrarg,  by  D.  L.  Moody. 
Quotations  from  evangelical  writers  each  headed 
by  the  text  that  inspired  it.  A  good  index  of 
subjects  makes  the  book  a  useful  one  to  people 

with  limited  libraries.  (Revell.  $1. ) - 

- The  Young  Man  of  Yesterday,  written  by 

the  late  Judge  A.sa  W’.  Tenney,  with  memorial 
introduction  by  David  Gregg,  D.D.  cites  ex¬ 
amples  of  great  undertakings  completed  by 
young  men  in  many  walks  of  life.  The  account 
of  the  life  work  of  this  most  just  judge  is  the 
most  inspiring  of  all.  (The  Same.  30  cents. ) 
fn  t'hrist  ,/esns,  or  the  Sphere  of  the  Believer’s 
Life,  is  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  The  three 
words  of  the  title  often  recur  and  interpret  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  the  door  to  holy 
living.  The  book  is  devout  and  will  encourage 
many  Christians.  (Funk  and  Wagualls.  60 

cents.) - The  Truth  Almnt  Hell,  as  Christ 

taught  it  in  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  exegetically  and  practically  considered 
by  Wilbur  C.  Newell.  An  argument  against 
probation  after  death.  ( Eaton  and  Mains.  20  cts. 

LITER.\R\  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  are 
now  making  two  special  offers  on  books  of 
every-day  value  to  ministers  and  students. 
The  set  of  eight  volumes  of  Ol<l  Testament 
Heroes,  just  completed  by  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  which  have  been  sold  at  one  dollar  a 
volume,  can  now  be  had  for  $5;  and  The  Bihlr 
Illnsiratijr,  “A  Commentary  of  Commentaries,” 
covering  the  whole  New  Testament,  is  offered 
for  $30,  and  can  be  taken  on  the  installment 
plan  of  easy  monthly  payments  of  $2,  the  whole 
set  of  twenty-eight  volumes  to  be  delivered  on 
the  receipt  of  the  first  payment.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  can  be  obtained  from  C.  W.  Hippard,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Ofllee,  15(!  Fifth  avenue. 

The  Medical  liecord,  published  at  43  East 
Tenth  street.  New  York,  has  for  years  been  a 
leading  organ  of  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country,  and  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  purely  medical  newspaper  and 
contains  among  its  Original  Articles  many  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  medical  literature.  It 
has  Therapeutic  Hints  for  the  busy  practitioner 
and  a  large  mass  of  practical  matter  carefully 
condensed  in  the  Clinical  Department,  with 
news  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world  through  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents,  also  reviews  of  New  Pub¬ 
lications  and  descriptions  of  New  Inventions, 
while  matters  of  current  interest  are  discussed 
in  the  Editorial  Department  with  intelligence 
and  independence. 

The  League  for  Social  Service  is  publishing 
a  series  of  Anti-Mormon  leaflets  which  will 
enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the  evils  of 
this  system  of  religion.  The  Rev.  Josiah 
Strong,  the  President  of  the  League,  writes  on 
the  Political  Aspects  of  Mormonism',  the  Rev.  R. 
G.  McNiece,  D.D.  treats  of  the  Pnsent  Aspects 
of  Mormonism,  while  the  Ai tides  of  Faith  of  the 
“Latter  Hag  Saints’’  with  “Moruion  E.xplaua- 
tions”  are  compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mot¬ 
tling  and  the  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan,  D.D. 
There  is  also  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Mormonism, 
by  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan;  Methods  of  Mormon  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Campbell,  and 
Ten  Reasons  Whg  Christians  Cannot  Fellowshi]i 
the  Mormon  Church,  issued  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Utah  and  endorsed  by  the  Congregational 
and  Baptist  Associations  of  L!^tah.  These  can 
be  obtained  from  the  League  for  Social  Service, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street,  for  35  cents 
a  hundred  or  $3.50  a  thousand. 

Walter  Crane  is  making  a  series  of  illustra¬ 
tions  for  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Bible 
which  is  to  have  a  fourfold  text,  Dutch, 
French,  German  and  English.  It  will  also 
contain  illustrations  by  well-known  artists  of 
Holland,  France,  Germany,  England  and  Italy 
and  will  be  published  in  Amsterdam. 

The  March  Itookman  has  been  in  such  demand 
that  four  days  after  its  publication  every  copy 
had  been  sold,  even  though  the  issue  was  larger 
than  usual,  and  now  all  orders  for  it  are  being 
refused. 
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The  Presbyterian  Banner  takes  note  of  the 
“Reception  of  the  Catechism”  recently  drawn 
up  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  princiiml 
Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain.  There  has 
been  some  adverse  criticism  on  this  side,  but 
even  this  does  not  disguise  the  face  that  a 
stride  toward  essential  if  not  formal  unity 
has  been  taken.  The  majority  of  reviews  have 
been  favorable,  and  all  have  been  written  in 
even  temi)er.  And  this  last  is  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  Catechism  itself, 
for  the  time  is  not  long  gone  when  a  manual 
of  this  kind,  touching  the  essentials  of  faith, 
was  sure  to  be  condemned  offhand,  on  the 
score  of  its  newness.  Our  contemporarj’  says: 

Returns  from  the  new  English  catechism  are 
coming  in  from  all  quarters,  and  they  indicate 
a  favorable  reception  that  is  verj'  general. 
Calvinist  and  Armiuian  in  doctrine,  immer- 
siouist  and  sjirinkler  in  ordinance.  Episco¬ 
palian,  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist  in 
polity,  all  take  their  stand  upon  it,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  solid  and  sound.  It  is  hailed  as  a 
harbinger  of  unity,  and  compared  to  the  Czar’s 
proiKi.sal  for  jieace  among  the  nations.  The 
larger  and  more  influential  Churches  are  esiK'- 
ciallj'  cordial  in  their  recognition  of  its  value 
and  promise.  Representatives  of  Churches  not 
included  among  its  originators  speak  of  it 
kindly,  and  even  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
view  credits  its  framers  “with  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  high  ideals.”  Of  course  it  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  criticism  and  even  censure. 
Much  of  the  criticism  is  rea.sonable  and  just, 
aud  contributes  valuable  suggestions  to  its  im¬ 
provement,  but  some  of  it  misses  the  puiqioso 
aud  point  of  such  a  catechism  so  widely  as  to 
be  amusing.  Thus  one  critic  complains  that 
“it  is  wholly  silent  on  the  ‘ filioque, ’  ’ ’  and  a 
theological  professor  objects  that  it  knows 
nothing  of. “a  mouergistic  regeneration,”  but 
suggests  a  ‘  ‘  synergistic  regeneration.  ’  ’  It 
would  be  interesting  to  set'  a  catechism  to  be 
used  by  children  as  well  as  adults  prepared  by 
these  theologians.  It  doubtless  would  not  only 
have  the  “filioque”  and  “monergistic  regen¬ 
eration”  so  stated  as  to  shut  out  “synergistic 
regeneration,  ”  but  also  “supralapsariaiiism” 
carefully  distinguished  from  “infralapsarian- 
ism”  and  “homousianism”  sharjily  discrim¬ 
inated  from  “homoionsianism.  ”  These  scho¬ 
lastics  would  give  children  entering  addition 
and  subtraction  a  lesson  in  the  differential  cal¬ 
culus,  and  feed  babies  on  sausage  and  mince 
pie.  A  Ghurch  catechism  cannot  contain  a 
complete  system  of  divinity,  w’ith  its  technical 
definitions  and  distinctions,  but  aims  at  ex¬ 
pressing  the  broad  and  simple  gospel.  ‘  ‘  I  have 
fed  you  wdth  milk,  and  not  with  meat ;  for 
hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,”  wrote 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  framers  of 
this  catechism  have  followed  this  excellent 
principle. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  thus  re¬ 
fers  to  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Boyd  of  St. 
Andrews,  Edinburgh,  notice  of  which  was 
cabled  a  few’  days  since : 

His  gossipy,  racy  volumes  found  a  cordial 
w’elcome  in  the  manses  of  Canada,  and  there 
are  few  indeed  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
kindly  humor  of  at  least  some  of  his  books. 
He  wrote  under  the  initials  “  A.  K.  H.  B.  ” 
(Alexander  Kennedy  Hutchinson  Boyd)  and 
was  not  only  a  voluminous  writer,  but  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  leading 
literary  lights  of  this  century.  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cally  he  w’as  not  a  great  force,  Although  a 
prominent  minister  of  the  Established  Church, 
his  tastes  running  more  to  literary  graces  than 
to  stubborn  controversy.  He  became  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  (leneral  Assembly,  was  one  of  the 
St.  Giles’  lecturers,  and  upon  rare  occasion 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  with  a  pamphlet 
or  studied  address  on  a  current  topic  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest.  His  ecclesiastical  predilections 
were  decidedly  prelatic  fora  Presbyterian,  and 
to  the  garnishings  of  ceremonial  he  paid  devout 
obeisance.  He  was  said  to  have  loved  a  bishop 
more  than  the  average  Englishman  loves  a  lord, 
and  had  the  gratification  recently  of  seeing  the 
advancement  of  his  son  to  substantial  prefer¬ 
ment  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  while  not  in  touch  in  these  respects  with 
the  popular  sympathies  of  his  country,  he  was 

grond  of  old  Scotland’s  history  and  of  her 
istoric  church,  and  was  withal*  of  a  kindly 
disptMition,  with  a  he^t  less  formal  than  his 


ritual.  But  the  accident  which  caused  his 
death — the  drinking  of  carbolic  acid  in  mis¬ 
take  for  a  sleeping-draught — will  move  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  his  family  and  church. 

The  Christian  Register  is  attracted  by  the 
investigations  of  a  German  biologist  who  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  human  brain  is 
renewed,  entirely  so,  every  sixty  days: 

Nerve-cells  iKsrish  in  the  using.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  we  admit  all  that  the  physiological  psy¬ 
chologist  claims  in  regard  to  the  connection 
between  the  mind  and  the  physical  machine 
which  we  call  the  brain.  We  use  the  brain  all 
day  long,  and  use  it  up.  We  can,  after  a 
fashion,  account  for  perception  and  many  other 
things  which  come  into  the  conscious  mind  by 
reference  to  the  various  business  carried  on 
through  the  sensory  and  motor  apparatus  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  But  all  the  cells  involved  in 
these  operations  perish  in  the  using.  We  eat, 
we  rest,  we  sleep;  and  in  the  morning  we 
awake,  recreated.  A  new  set  of  brain-cells 
has  grown  in  the  night,  ready  for  our  use. 
But  now  what  accounts  for  our  memory  of  that 
which  happened  yesterday  or  last  y*‘ar,  or 
sixty  years  ago,  in  brain-cells  which  have  long 
since  mingled  with  the  elements  from  which 
they  cameV  The  difficulty  which  many  feel  in 
believing  that  (he  mind  continues  when  the 
brain  has  perished  with  the  death  of  the  whole 
body  is  not  greater  than  this  one  raised  by  the 
partial  death  o  f  the  brain.  Bat,  if  physiology 
gives  no  account  whatever  of  the  memory  and 
its  survival  of  the  death  of  the  brain  cells, 
much  less  does  it  account  for  a  hope,  a  belief, 
an  aspiration,  a  moral  judgment,  which  never 
came  into  the  human  mind  through  the  senses, 
and 'which  not  only  survive  the  brain-cells 
which  are  their  transient  receptacles,  but  cre¬ 
ate  new  cells  capable  of  spiritual  discovery  and 
moral  progress. 

The  Congregationalist  would  have  ministers 
and  churches  cultivate  the  art  of  living  to¬ 
gether.  It  seems  almost  a  lost  art — lost  quite 
within  this  closing  century: 

Many  ministers  never  really  become  jiastors. 
They  feel  themselves  on  trial  and  they  are  try¬ 
ing  their  churches  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
belong  together.  They  are  always  readj’  to 
consider  a  call,  and  fre<iuently  are  excited  by 
premonitions  that  it  is  coming  from  this  church 
or  that.  We  have  known  ministers  to  stay  for 
a  decade  in  one  pastorate  without  ever  being 
settled  in  it.  They  have  never  set  themselves 
to  learn  the  art  of  living  with  their  people, 
because  they  have  always  been  hoping  soon  to 
be  living  with  some  other  people.  .  .  . 

We  know  churches  and  pastors  who  have 
learned  the  art  of  living  together.  The  pastors 
are  not  exceptionally  brilliant  preachers,  nor 
are  the  churches  composed  of  unusually  good 
men  and  w’omen.  But  they  have  accepted 
their  mutual  responsibilities.  They  have  de¬ 
termined  to  see  what  is  best  in  one  another, 
till  they  have  come  into  the  habit  of  doing  it. 
They  do  not  expect  -sudden  or  great  changes  in 
the  community  through  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  but  they  stand  together  as  witnesses 
to  the  truth  and  try  to  live  again  the  life  of 
Christ.  Into  the  joys,  griefs  and  bereavements 
of  the  people  their  pastor  comes  in  Christ’s 
name  as  their  friend.  They  know  that  light 
from  above  shines  through  their  lives  into  the 
world  darkness.  They  have  learned  to  look  on 
daily  Christian  living  as  an  achievement  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  children  of  God,  and  to  count  on 
progress  in  the  divine  life  as  the  fulfillment 
of  the  noblest  ambition.  They  do  not  expect 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  with  observation 
in  their  community,  but  they  rejoice  as  one 
and  another  come  into  their  fellowship,  and 
believe  that  the  kingdom  grows  because  they 
strive  to  live  like  Christ.  Such  churches  usu¬ 
ally  have  good  ministers.  They  help  them  to 
be  at  their  best.  They  make  their  ministers 
feel  that  they  are  in  their  right  places.  Morc 
frankness  on  this  matter  at  this  time  would  be 
much  to  the  advantage  of  many  churches.  It 
would  do  many  ministers  good  to  preach  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  .sermon  on  the  art  of  living  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  be  a  timely  theme  for  many 
a  church  prayer-meeting. 

The  Church  Standard  raises  the  question — 
“Is  a  love  of  Money  the  peculiar  vice  of  the 
Age?”  It  concludes  its  thoughtful  discussion 
thus: 

If  one  could  suppose  that  our  present  indus¬ 
trial  system  is  to  endure  forever,  then  it  is 
simply  inevitable  that  the  instinct  of  accumu- 
Uiust  likewise  continue  with  it.  But 


unless  the  evidence  of  history  is  to  count  for 
nothing,  our  present  industrialism,  like  every 
other  phase  of  social  development,  is  destined 
to  change.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  chang¬ 
ing  steadily,  often  with  tumult,  oftener,  and 
always  best,  by  gradual  adjustments;  and  so  it 
will  be — so  it  must  be — in  the  future.  Ardent 
socialists  believe  that  the  corporation  and  the 
trust  are  even  now  unconsciously  spelling  out 
the  future  operations  of  a  better  organized  so¬ 
ciety.  It  may  be  so,  though  we  ourselves  are 
far  jrom  sure  of  it ;  but  what  w’e  know  is  this, 
that  the  new  industrialism  is  actually  making 
industry  more  profitable  than  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore,  and  is  actually  distributing  its  profits 
with  an  ever-increasing  approximation  to 
equality.  The  very  fact  that  men  have  now 
to  reckon  with  the  dangers  of  over-production 
is  showing  that  the  world  will  by  and  by  pro¬ 
duce  all  that  it  needs  with  less  labor;  and 
when  that  time  comes  it  will  not  mean  starva¬ 
tion  to  the  laborer,  but  shorter  hours  of  work, 
tliat  is  to  say,  more  and  more  general  leisure. 

'J'herc,  we  think,  is  tlie  true  dawn  of  the 
social  progre.-^s  of  the  future.  In  the  first 
stages  of  society  the  stimulus  of  necessity  is 
needed  to  make  men  work  at  all.  Where  nature 
is  so  bountiful  that  little  work,  or  none,  is 
needed  to  maintain  life,  men  do  not  work, 
and  they  make  no  progress  in  the  arts  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  the  highest  intellectual  progress  cannot  be 
attained  until  the  possibility  of  leisure  has 
been  won  in  one  way  or  another.  The  art  and 
philosophy  of  Greece  were  the  i)roduct  of  a 
leisured  class  of  citizens  whose  leisure  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  labor  of  their  slaves.  The 
noblest  work  of  Rome,  its  matchless  jurispru¬ 
dence,  was  the  work  of  men  whose  liands  were 
never  hardened  witli  the  workman’s  toil.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  pitiable  fact  is  this:  that 
lofty  culture  of  the  mind  has  been  essentially 
the  privilege  of  the  leisured  classes;  and  the 
present  hopeful  fact  is  this:  that  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  modern  industrial  system  there  are 
even  now  innnmerable  signs  of  wider  culture. 
Childhood,  at  least,  has  been  relea.sed  from 
work,  and  the  best  thing  in  our  system  of  pop¬ 
ular  edueation  is  not  even  now  what  it  has 
actually  accomplished,  but  the  aspirations  it  is 
planting  and  continually  fostering  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  dang(>r,  as  it  seems  to  ns, 
is  that  this  process  is  proceeding  with  too  great 
rapidity ;  faster,  in  fact,  than  those  aspirations 
can  be  reasonably  gratified.  We  do  not  con¬ 
template  with  joy  the  f^owth  of  a  proletariat 
of  unemployed  university  graduates,  and  the 
too  great  prevalence  of  upiKjr-middle  education 
has  its  dangers.  Yet,  on  rhe  whole,  the  drift 
of  things  is  upward,  not  downward ;  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  progress  are  extending;  they  are  not 
concentrating.  The  aggregation  of  capital  is 
appalling  to  many  minds ;  but  if  that  verj’  ag¬ 
gregation  be,  as  we  believe,  the  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  of  ouiv  present  progress, 
why  should  it  appal?  And  why  should  we 
assume  that  the  agents  in  this  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  social  operation  are  the  victims  of  one 
of  the  ignoblest  lusts  which  can  defile  the 
human  soul? 

We  are  not  optimists;  so  long  as  sin  is  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  be.  But  since  we  believe  in 
God  and  in  God’s  actual  government  of  the 
world,  we  dare  not  be  pessimists;  and  in  spite 
of  even,'  evil  that  exists  we  are  convinced  that 
here  in  the  United  States,  in  the  outworking 
of  our  social  problems  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  is 
bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent  as  manifestly 
as  in  any  former  epoch  of  human  history. 

The  Christian  of  London  though  leaving  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  in  its  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  French  possession  of  Madagascar, 
is  true  to  its  name  in  its  exi)ression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Rauavalo,  ex-(^ueen  of  Madagascar, 
who  has  lately  gone  from  one  place  of  exile  to 
another : 

Educated  for  a  (^ueen,  and  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,  she  had  the  prospect  of 
ruling  over  a  growing  and  progressive  nation, 
when  France,  in  retaliation  for  our  action  in 
Egypt,  sent  an  army  against  her,  seized  her 
country,  and  took  her  away  as  a  captive.  It  is 
said  that  she  has  since  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  which  is  very  likely,  consider¬ 
ing  the  influence  she  is  under.  But  her  sub¬ 
jects,  though  oppressed  and  terrorized  for 
a  while,  have  not  all  fallen  under  the  Romish 
power;  thousands  have  been  true  to  their  faith. 
And  now  perchance  a  better  day  is  coming;  for 
it  is  said  that  the  prohibitory  tariffs  which  ex¬ 
clude  Euglish  goods  are  to  be  revoked ;  thus  an 
increase  of  English  influence  will  come,  which 
will  tend  to  toleration  and  peace. 
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AN  UPTOWN  SETTLEMENT. 

William  Adams  Brown. 

The  region  between  Ninety-third  street  and 
One  Hundred  and  Eighth  street,  east  of  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue,  has  been  called  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Tyndall,  whose  heroic  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  People’s  Tabernacle  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  “the  dark¬ 
est  spot  in  New  York.”  Not  that  the  people 
are  more  ignorant,  depraved  or  vicious  than 
those  of  other  sections,  or  even  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  are  more  hopeless.  There  are 
quarters  in  New  York  where  the  population  is 


poorer,  more  crowded,  more  unruly,  more  dis¬ 
couraged  and  discouraging.  It  is  meant  that 
there  is  no  section  of  New  York  of  equal  size 
where  the  agencies  for  enlightenment  and  up¬ 
lift,  religious,  educational  and  social,  are  so 
few  in  proportion  to  the  population;  where 
there  are  so  few  churches,  libraries,  clubs, 
and  places  of  wholesome  amusement,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  those  who  would  use  them  if  they  were 
there.  The  very  fact  that  the  people^ — Ger¬ 
mans,  Irish  and  Americans — are  as  a  rule  self- 
respecting  and  industrious,  quick  to  respond 
to  every  effort  which  may  be  made  for  their 
inspiration  and  help — only  emphasizes  the  piti¬ 
ful  lack.  It  is  another  case  w'here  the  fields 
are  white  to  harvest,  and  the  laborers  few. 

In  such  a  field  the  Union  Settlement  does  its 
work,  striving  to  meet  the  healthy  needs  of 
the  people  where  such  exist  and  to  awaken 
higher  ideals  where  they  are  lacking.  It  had 
its  origin  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni.  Club  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  held  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22d,  1894,  and  began  modestly  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  two  young  men,  who  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Master  and  therefore  wdthout  ostentation, 
left  their  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
seminary,  to  take  up  their  residence  in  a  small 
tenement  in  East  Ninety-seventh  street,  there 
to  share  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  such  of  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors  as  were  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  their  friendly  interest.  Beginning  thus 
modestly,  the  Settlement’  has  grown  and  ex¬ 
panded  from  year  to  year;  not  after  a  plan 
formed  from  without  and  carried  out  regard¬ 
less  of  its  adaptation  to  the  field,  but  according 
to  the  immanent  logic  of  felt  need  and  observed 
opportunity. 

Out  of  an  informal  evening  or  two  with  the 
boys,  who  were  glad  enough  to  exchange  the 
cheerless  playground  of  the  street  for  the  mor^ 


cosy  sitting-room  of  the  Settlement,  has  grown 
the  present  system  of  clubs,  beginning  with 
the  youngsters  and  extending  through  all  ages 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Athletic  Club  with  its 
150  members,  separate  quarters,  running  track, 
and  self-constructed  gymnasium.  Out  of  a 
friendly  chat  or  two  with  the  older  men  has 
grown  the  Men’s  Club,  with  its  fifty  members, 
its  independent  club-house,  its  reading-room, 
library,  lectures,  entertainments  and  even  an 
occasional  dinner. 

Side  by  side  with  the  work  for  the  men  and 
boys  has  gone  that  for  the  girls  and  women. 


Friendly  helpers  of  the  gentler  sex,  both  re.«i- 
dcnt  and  non-resident,  have  made  possible 
what  men  alone,  however  willing,  could  never 
have  accomplished.  Kindergarten,  cooking 
cla.sses,  sewing  school,  physical -culture  ela.sses, 
girls’  clubs,  mothers’  meetings,  all  have  found 
their  plaee  in  the  Settlement  life.  A  library 
has  been  created — no  one  but  the  energetic 
library  committee  knows  how,  for  there  has 
been  no  money  to  spend ;  enough  books  have 
been  gathered  to  require  the  services  of  a  paid 
librarian  five  days  in  the  week  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  community  whose  eagerness  for 
books  far  outstrips  the  ability  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  to  provide.  A  Penny  Provident  Bank 
has  been  opened  and  has  so  waxed  and  flour¬ 
ished  that  in  the  few  short  years  of  its  history 
its  deposits  have  already  reached  a  total  of  over 
|3, 500. 

With  the  growth  of  the  work  has  come  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  working  force  The  residents, 
instead  of  two,  now  number  nine,  both  men 
and  women,  the  first  resident,  Mr.  William  E. 
McCord,  still  remaining  the  efficient  head- 
worker.  About  the  residents  are  groiii)ed  a 
large  number  of  volunteer  workers,  ladies  from 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary;  students  from  the 
Seminary  for  club  work,  or  to  conduct  the  soci¬ 
ological  canvass ;  friends  from  outside  as  lec¬ 
turers  or  musicians. 

The  tiny  tenement  on  Ninety-seventh  street 
has  been  replaced  by  two  houses  on  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Foirrth  street.  Nos.  237  and  241.  A 
loft  across  the  way  accommodates  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  religions  services.  A  separate 
room  at  No.  207  East  Oiie  Hundred  and  First 
street  is  the  home  of  the  Young  Men’s  Athletic 
Club.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who 
has  loaned  the  use  of  thirteen  city  lots,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  playgrounds  in 
the  city  has  been  opened  to  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  during  the  summer  months. 
Through  the  generosity  of  nnother  friend  a 


summer  home  was  provided  last  summer  at 
Quaker  Hill,  New  York,  where  tired  working 
girls  and  careworn  mothers  found  refreshment 
and  rest,  to  come  back  made  over  into  new 
creatures  by  two  weeks  of  country  air,  country 
food,  country  beauty,  and  above  all  country 
friendship. 

But  with  all  the  growth,  the  original  ideal 
of  the  Settlement  has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 
That  ideal  is  not  that  of  the  institution  but  of 
the  home — to  touch  and  raise  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  by  winning  their  confidence  and 
love.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example.  Every 
Monday  evening  the  doors  of  the 
Settlement  are  thrown  open  and 
the  “family”  is  at  home.  One 
by  one  the  neighbors  drop  in — 
tired  mothers,  liard-worked  fa¬ 
thers;  often  husband  and  wife 
together  with  an  occasional  baby 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  left 
at  home.  Young  men  and  young 
women  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Not  because  they  are 
not  welcome,  or  do  not  wish  to 
come,  but  because  the  ac  com- 
modations  of  the  Settlement  are 
limited,  and  this  evening  belongs 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
young  people  will  have  their  turn 
on  Thursday.  And  now  follows 
an  evening  of  hearty  old-fa.sh- 
ioned  fun  and  frolic.  The  cares 
of  home  are  forgotten,  and  one 
and  all  unite  in  merry  laughter 
as  they  join  in  games  which  they 
have  not  played  since  they  were 
children.  When  10  o’clock  comes, 
there  are  liglit  refreshments  and 
then  the  guests  disperse  to  their 
homes. 

It  is  a  true  picture  of  the  spirit 
of  friendlysympathy  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Settlement 
life,  and  which  bears  its  fruit 
through  the  week.  Have  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  quarrelled,  and  is 
there  need  of  a  woman’s  touch 
to  adjust  the  disturbed  balance, 
it  is  one  of  the  residents  who  is 
called  in  to  speak  the  needed 
word.  Is  a  creditor  over  hard 
and  may  a  little  friendly  plead¬ 
ing  secure  an  extension  which 
will  avert  the  threatened  catastrophe,  will  not 
Mr.  McCord  intercede?  Is  there  poverty  or  dis¬ 
tress  orsickness  or  oppression;  is  a  friend 
needed  in  court  or  in  the  home,  it  is  still  the 
Settlement  to  which  the  needy  one  instinctively 
turns.  Love  has  worked  its  appropriate  fruit 
in  trust  and  confidence. 

One  picture  more  is  needed.  What  is  the  ani¬ 
mating  spirit  back  of  all  the  work,  its  inspira¬ 
tion  and  its  explanation?  Step  with  me  some 
Sunday  afternoon  across  the  street  into  the 
upper  room  that  optuis  northward  toward  the 
Settlement,  and  you  shall  see.  It  is  3  o’clock. 
The  children  of  the  Sunday- s<4iool  are  just 
crowding  their  eager  way  down-stairs.  And 
in  their  places  fathers  and  mothers,  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  are  gathering  for  the  quiet 
Sunday  hour,  where,  the  cares  of  the  week 
forgotten,  they  are  to  lift  their  hearts  in 
prayer  and  praise  to  (rod.  There  are  those 
here  who  had  nevcT  stepped  inside  a  church ; 
who  had  thought  of  religion  as  belonging  to 
some  distant  world  in  which  they  had  no  in¬ 
terest  or  concern  till  through  the  friendly  touch 
of  brother  or  sister  at  the  Settlement  they 
had  their  thought  lifted  to  that  heavenly 
Father  from  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  is  named,  but  who  now  join  with 
those  brought  up  in  Christian  homes  in  an  hour 
of  worship  which  they  have  learned  to  count 
their  dearest  privilege.  It  is  in  this  upper 
room  that  we  learn  the  spirit  of  the  Settlement 
— even  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  who  drew 
strength  from  (Jod  that  he  might  spend  him¬ 
self  for  men. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  relation  of 
the  Settlement  to  the  Seminary,  though  close, 
is  unofficial.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a 
Council  of  twenty-eight  persons,  on  which  all 
the  more  important  denominations  are  repre¬ 
sented.  The  President  is  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.  ;  the  Vice-Pre.sident, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge ;  the  Secretarj',  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  W.  Goodrich  of  Grange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ;  and  the  Treasurer,  Robert  C.  Ogden.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  Settlement  at  present,  be¬ 
sides  the  perennial  need  of  financial  support 
adequate  to  its  opportunity,  is  of  a  larger  and 
more  commodious  home,  the  present  qugrterti 
having  long  ago  been  outgrown. 
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(H  R  FARTHEST  NORTH. 

Edith  Grier  Long. 

Not  many  days  ago  in  the  room  of  tlie  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  a  group  of 
the  office  workers  with  eager  faces  were  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  map  of  Alaska,  while  a  man’s  finger 
pointing  here  and  there  gave  emphasis  to  his 
statements  of  marvelous  wealth  of  land  and  .sea 
and  of  the  no  less  marvelous  development  and 
need  of  regions  till  recently  but  little  named. 
The  words  were  uttered  with  the  quiet  assur¬ 
ance  of  one  who  knows  well  his  subject ;  and 
every  question  asked  by  the  listeners  was  an¬ 


swered  with  prompt  definiteness.  Who  was 
the  speaker?  Dr.  Jackson,  the  apostle  t 
Alaska?  No,  but  a  man  who  went  to  Alaska 
as  a  missionary  in  1878 — less  than  a  year  after 
Dr.  Jackson’s  first  journey  there — and  whose 
life  ever  since  has  been  closely  linked  with 
Alaskan  interests.  The  Rev.  John  G.  Brady 
in  those  days,  he  is  now  better  known  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brady  of  Alaska.  Of  average  height, 
rather  heavily  built,  with  an  earnest  face  from 
which  look  a  pair  of  blue  eyes — grave  or  kindly 
or  merry  as  his  theme  varies — he  is  a  man  of 
whom  all  Presbyterians  are  justly  proud. 

Governor  Brady  is  himself  an  illustration  of 
tlie  value  of  missionary  work ;  and  he  has  not 
forgotten  his  homeless  boyhood  in  New  York 
streets,  from  which  he  was  sent  to  an  Ohio 
home.  Given  opportunities  of  study  he  did 
not  pause  till  he  had  won  a  diploma  at  Yale  in 
1874,  and  completed  a  theological  course  at 
Union  Seminary  three  years  later.  His  class¬ 
mates  vie  with  the  Yale  men  of  to-day  to  do 
him  honor,  and  his  honors  have  been  well  won. 
He  is  of  course  well  known  in  Washington, 
where  he  has  been  spending  recent  weeks  in 
the  interest  of  Alaskan  legislation.  Many  of 
our  good  people,  who  are  lamenting  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  high  license  for  the  prohibitory  law 
previously  on  the  statute  books,  would  change 
their  minds  could  they  but  hear  Governor 
Brady  tell  of  the  utter  failure  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  and  of  his 
own  conviction — reached  after  nights  of  anxious 
thought  and  prayer — that  the  law  just  passed 
will  secure  the  best  present  and  future  goo<l  to 
Alaskan  dwellers. 

The  problems  of  the  st^al  fisheries,  the  discov 
ery  of  gold  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon — a  river 
as  long  as  the  far-famed  Amazon — the  importa¬ 
tion  of  reindeer  for  practical  purposes  and  the 
recent  military  reservation  set  apart  in  Haines, 
compel  us  to  regard  Alaska.  ‘  ‘  The  Great  Laud.  ’  ’ 
as  an  important  part  of  our  nation.  Do  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  as  large  as  all  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  [north  of  Georgia 


and  the  Carolinas?  When  we  think  of  its  snow 
and  ice,  do  we  recall  the  warm  current  in  the 
Pacific  tempering  the  climate  on  the  coast  and 
giving  to  the  capital,  Sitka,  whose  beautiful 
bay  and  harbor  suggest  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a 
summer  such  as  is  enjoyed  in  Detroit,  while 
its  mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same  as 
that  of  (Georgia?  Do  we  all  know  that  the 
wonders  of  this  Great  Land  are  in  sky  and 
scenery  as  truly  as  in  the  deeps  of  mine  and 
sea?  One  who  took  the  “conventional  tourist 
trip’’  from  Portland  says  his  mind  is  simply 
filled  with  a  succession  of  marvelous  pano¬ 
ramic  pictures. 
He  writes; 
“There  float  be¬ 
fore  me  visions 
of  terraces  of 
green,  snow¬ 
capped  moun¬ 
tains  piercing 
the  sky ;  of  far¬ 
away  shimmer¬ 
ing  cascades ;  of 
vast  forests  as 
impenetrable,  as 
inscrutable  as 
the  face  of  the 
sphynx,and  mu¬ 
sical  with  un¬ 
seen  waterfalls ; 
of  enchanted  is¬ 
lands,  lovely  and  lonely  enough  to 
be  the  prison  of  some  Indian  Lady 
of  Shallot;  skies  of  azure,  of  am¬ 
ber,  of  palest  greens,  of  reds  so 
bold  and  gorgeous  that  the  ice 
fields  blush ;  of  strange  icebergs  in 
every  conceivable  shape  and  size, 
like  the  work  of  some  mighty 
Venetian  glass-blower,  white,  green,  everj' 
shade  and  tint  of  cerulean  blue,  all  hurrying 
,lown  past  us,  to  melt  away  in  the  warm  cur¬ 
rent  as  the  few  clouds  of  a  summer  day  fade 
and  disappear.  ’  ’ 

But  our  special  interest  in  Alaska  is  not  only 
bec'ause  as  Americans  we  are  the  richer  for 
owning  this  land  purchased  from  Russia  less 
than  a  generation  ago ;  it  is  rather  because,  as 
citizens  of  a  better  country,  we  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  regard  this 
purchased  possession  as 
purchased  also  at  the 
cost  of  his  life  by  our 
Master,  the  King  of 
kings.  It  is  ours  to  win 
and  hold  for  him.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  su¬ 
preme  tragedies  of 
Gethsemane  and  Cal¬ 
vary,  the  path  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  has  been 
marked  all  the  way  by 
suffering.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  Alaska  than 
of  other  fields.  From 
the  year  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland’s  solitary  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  midst  of  pa¬ 
gans  and  their  awful 
rites,  down  to  the 
drowning  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gambell  and  baby 
Margaret  as  they  were 
returning  last  .summer 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Is¬ 
landers  who  held  them 
so  dear,  tragedies  varied 
and  dark  have  shadowed  the  history  of  Alsakan 
missions.  And  yet — the  work  has  paid — paid 
richly!  Governor  Brady,  when  in  the  mission 
rooms,  said  he  wanted  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
unquestionable  good  resulting  from  mission 
work  in  that  Territory ;  that  as  he  had  watched 
the  opening  of  that  country  for  twenty-one 


years,  and  the  place  missionary  work  hatl  had 
in  its  development,  he  was  satisfied  that  what¬ 
ever  was  of  permanent  value  had  come  largely 
through  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  sent  out 
by  the  Protestant  churches. 

With  the  growth  of  that  land  our  mission 
work  must  keep  pace.  Fa.scinating  is  the 
story  of  the  Yukon  missions,  to  which  r<;aders 
Df  The  Evangelist  have  already  been  intro- 
iuced.  Beautiful  was  the  fellowship  mani¬ 
fested  when  the  boundary  line  suddenly  drawn 
placed  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Dawson  City  in  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
mission  at  Skagway  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  two  great  churches  simply  exchanged  fields. 
Inspiring  is  the  word  of  the  dedication  of  our 
beautiful  Northern  Light  Church  at  Juneau, 
taking  the  place  of  the  well-known  Log  Cabin 
Church — long  too  small  for  Juneau’s  increasing 
need.  Thrilling  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
two  beautiful  and  cultured  lives  at  Point  Bar- 
row,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  are  shut  away 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  save  perhaps 
once  in  a  year,  when  the  melting  ice  mail  per¬ 
mit  a  vessel  to  bring  them  mail  and  supplies. 
To  this  lone  station  Mr.  Spriggs,  now  a  senior 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  will  go  in 
a  few  weeks  as  a  government  teacher  to  assist 
Dr.  Marsh  in  his  never-ending  labors.  Some 
of  our  missions  are  without  pastors ;  Mr.  Con- 
dit  conies  home  in  a  month  to  his  motherless 
little  ones,  leaving  Juneau  to  be  supplied.  An¬ 
other  man  is  needed  at  once  at  Skagway  to 
relieve  the  Canadian  missionary  who  has  been 
waiting  for  our  church  to  send  some  one  to  take 
up  that  work  as  he  lays  it  down.  The  Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young  has  been  trying  to  raise  money 
that  three  men  may  return  to  the  Yukon  with 
him  in  April.  And  yet  there  is  not  enough. 
“Only  the  fringe  of  this  great  land  of  Alaska  has 
been  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  ’  ’ 

O  Church,  our  risen  Master  waits  with  a 
benediction  on  his  lips,  “Peace  be  unto  you.’’ 
Let  us  claim  it  gladly.  ’Tis  our  right.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  he  who  claims  this  peace 
uust  also  share  his  service,  for  instantly  he 
adds,  ‘  ‘  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  I 
t“ud  yon.’’  Let  us  go  or  send  quickly  to  tell 
the  news  to  those  who  are  dying  because  they 
know  not  that  he  lives. 


SKKIl  THOi;OHTS>. 

God  gives  us  the  soil  and  the  seed,  but  we 
must  do  the  sowing  and  reaping. 

A  humble  man  is  a  joyous  man.  There  is  no 
worship  where  there  is  no  joy.  For  worship 
is  something  more  than  either  the  fear  of  Gotl 
or'the  love  of  him.  It  is  delight  in  him. 


SUNSET  SCENE  IN  ARCTIC  WATERS, 


DR.  AND  MRS  HARSBai 


March  28,  1899. 
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AT  FKAYKK  MEETING. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

There  were  only  two  or  three  of  us 
Who  came  to  the  place  of  prayer. 

Came  in  the  teeth  of  a  driving  storm: 

But  for  that  we  did  not  care, 

Since  after  our  hymns  of  praise  had  risen. 

And  our  earnest  prayers  were  said. 

The  Master  himself  was  present  there. 

And  gave  us  the  living  bread. 

We  knew  his  look  on  our  leader's  face, 

So  rapt  and  glad  and  free; 

We  felt  his  touch  when  our  heads  were  bowed. 

We  hcarrl  his  “Come  to  me.” 

Nobody  saw  him  lift  the  latch. 

And  none  unbarred  the  door; 

But  “peace  ”  was  his  token  to  every  heart, 

And  how  could  we  ask  for  more  'i 

Each  of  us  felt  the  load  of  sin 
From  the  weary  shoulder  fall: 

Each  of  us  droiiped  the  load  of  care, 

.\nd  the  grief  that  was  like  a  i)all: 

.4nd  over  our  spirits  a  blessed  calm 
.Swept  in  from  the  ja-per  sea, 

.\nd  strength  was  ours  for  toil  and  strife 
In  the  days  that  were  thence  to  be. 

It  was  only  a  handful  gathered  in 
To  the  little  place  of  prayer. 

Outside  were  struggling  and  pain  and  sin. 

But  the  lx)rd  himself  was  there; 

He  came  to  reeleem  the  pledge  he  gave 
Wherever  his  loved  ones  be 
To  stand  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Though  they  count  but  two  or  three. 

And  forth  we  farwl  in  the  bitter  rain. 

And  our  hearts  had  grown  so  warm. 

It  seemed  like  the  pelting  of  summer  flowers. 

And  not  the  crash  of  a  storm: 

“'Twas  a  time  of  the  dearest  privilege 
Of  the  Lord’s  right  hand,”  we  sjiid. 

As  we  thought  how  .lesus  himself  had  come 
To  feed  us  with  living  bread.  —h>. 

>VOM.V>’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“With  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
we  should  feel  that  a  trite  Americanism  is 
gaining  ground  everj'where.  An  appropriate 
watchword  for  that  century  is  this:  ‘Let 
Greater  be  also  Better  America.’” — Dr.  .Toliu 
H.  Barrows. 

The  scourge  of  small-pox  has  returned  with 
renewed  violence  to  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Freece,  formerly  a  faithful  teacher  at 
Kaysville,  Utah,  is  prostrated  and  ordered  at 
once  to  a  lower  altitude. 

An  official  in  high  standing  in  the  Mormon 
Church  has  been  brought  to  Christ — coming 
out  clearly  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel. 


preachers  and  more  teachers.  Oh,  if  the  helpful ;  likewise  the  parents  look  on  the  school 
Church  could  send  them!  Very  often  I  meet  with  much  more  respect  than  ever.  I  have 
men  who  with  the  Macedonian  cry  on  their  noticed  a  marked  interest  in  nearly  all  the 
lips,  .<!ay:  Come  and  preach  for  us.’  ‘When  .'-cholars  in  the  moining  exercises  while  the 


reading  of  the  Bible 
is  taking  place,  and 
I  endeavor  to  teach 
them  of  the  love  of 
Jesus  to  sinners,  for 
I  am  in  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  have  them 
come  to  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ.  In 
talking  to  some  I  .see 
the  greatest  ignor¬ 
ance.  They  only 
answer,  ‘As  we  are 
not  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  it  is 
never  read  to  us,  we 
know  nothing  about 
it.  ’  I  asked  a  pupil 
one  day  (who  is  four¬ 
teen 'years  old)  if 
she  knew  how  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 
died,  and  she  said, 
‘I  know  nothing. ’  1 
asked  if  she  knew 
for  what  reason  he 
came  to  earth  and 
she  replied,  ‘I  don’t 
know.’  That  makes 
my  heart  ache,  to 
know  that  so  many 
are  in  ignorance.  Oh, 
how  much  we  need 
to  pray  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  come  to 
these  darkened 
minds  !Oh,  that  every 
Christian  would  help 
with  their  prayers !  ” 

A  later  report, 
d  ited  Terrance, 
seven  miles  from 
Capulin,  is  full  of  en¬ 
couragement.  Within 
the  quarter  five  scho¬ 
lars  publicly  con¬ 
fessed  Christ,  also  a 
parent  of  two  of  the 
pupils. 

Last  year  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board  contrib- 


There  are  in  Colorado  101  churches,  8,()'24 
church  members  and  84  ministers.  Of  the 
adult  population,  seven  per  cent,  are  in  Prot¬ 
estant  churches.  About  three  years  ago  a 
great  opportunity  otfered  for  Gospel  work  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  There  was  a  great 
mining  boon ;  fifteen  thousand  people  were  at 
Cripple  Creek,  but  Dr.  Kirkwood,  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  missionary,  reported  that  because  of  finan¬ 
cial  retrenchment  he  had  been  restrained  from 
entering'so  inviting  a  field,  “although  the  call 
for  a  church  and  a  minister  had  been  loud  and 
persistent.” 

The  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  have 
four  day-schools  and  missions  among  the  Mex¬ 
icans  in  Colorado;  these  are  located  at  Ala¬ 
mosa  Canon,  San  Juan.  Ignacio,  San  Pablo. 
These  names — three  of  them  at  least  tell  the 
story  of  occupation  by  Romanists,  and  they 
dominate  the  mass  of  the  people. 

At  San  Juan  (Antoni to  P.  O. )  we  have  one 
teacher.  The  Rev.  M.  D.  J.  Sanchez  is  the 
native  pastor.  He  is  the  first  ordained  native 
missionary  who  received  a  thorough  college  and 
a  special  theological  training.  Mr.  Sanchez 
writes:  “The  Catholics  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  in  the  education  of  their  children.”  He 
thus  pleads  in  the  Assembly  Herald:  “But 
there  are  two  things  needed,  viz, :  *  more 


can  you  come?’  With  sadness  in  my  heart  I 
am  obliged  to  say:  ‘I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  come.  ’  The  reason  that  I  cannot  go 
is  because  the  six  churches,  some  of  them  over 
one  hundred  miles  apart,  and  the  four  regular 
stations,  take  all  my  time.  We  can  but  pray 
for  an  awakening  of  the  Church  to  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  send  more  men  to  the  field.”  Truly 
prayer  has  been  answered,  for  in  three  months 
the  missionary  received  twenty-one  members 
into  the  church.  _ 

Our  native  evangelist,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Rodri¬ 
quez  at  Ignacio,  reports:  “The  Rev.  T.  C. 
Kirkwood,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  M.  D.  J.  San¬ 
chez  made  us  a  visit  and  the  Lord  blessed  their 
visit  abundantly,  giving  ns  seven  new  mem- 
biers,  and  one  infant  child  was  presented  to  the 
Lord  by  bapti.sm.  Of  these,  five  are  Mexicans 
and  two  are  Utes,  and  the  infant  is  a  child  of 
.Tulian  Buck.  Tlie  two  Utes  and  the  child  are 
from  the  family  of  Buckskin  Charley,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Moochis  tribe.  Buckskin  Charley 
him.self  is  getting  interested  in  the  services.” 

Alamosa  Cafion. — Our  native  teacher.  Miss 
Petra  Gomez,  has  a  dark  side  to  her  work. 
“But  when  I  look  to  the  bright  side, ’’she 
says,  “I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  new  person  and 
courageous  with  a  new  life.  The  school  is  very 
well  attended  and  pupils  have  become  verj- 


uted  to  the  .support  of  nineteen  evangelists. 
This  year  they  assume  twelvejmore'^in  aid  of 
the  Board.  H.  E.  B. 

THE  GRGWIII  ON  THE  COl’NTENANCE, 

Do  I  need  to  ask  if  the  tide  is  going  down 
when  I  look  at  the  estuary,  and  see  the  bubbles 
all  heading  down  channel,  and  the  sand-bars 
drying  in  yellow  barrenness?  Do  I  need  to  ask 
if  the  early  sense  of  spirituality  is  ebbing 
away  for  lack  of  the  inrush  of  the  sanctifying 
power  of  Christ,  when  I  see  that  strange  and 
unmistakable  secularizing  of  countenance  grow¬ 
ing  on  t  ne  who,  refusing  to  let  Christ  enter 
and  fill  the  inner  life,  is  becoming  used  to  the 
hard,  muddy  facts  of  sin? — Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall. 

KNOWING  .\NI»  DOING. 

Knowing  the  best  is  no  less  a  duly  than  doing 
the  best  one  knows.  A  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land  may  not  intend  to  break  the  laws  of  that 
land,  j’et  if  he  makes  no  effort  to  learn  what 
those  laws  are,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if 
his  ignorance  brings  him  into  trouble.  How 
often  we  try  to  cover  our  mistakes  or  our  fail¬ 
ures  with  the  excuse,  “Well,  I  did  the  best  I 
knew  how!”  If  the  best  wc  know  is  not  the 
best  we  might  know,  we  liRve,  so  far,  fallen 
short  of  our  duty.— Ex. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  APRIL  1899. 

EASTER  LESSON. 

THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  two  months  which  intervened  between 
our  last  lesson  and  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
(x.  22)  were  probably  spent  in  a  brief  farewell 
visit  to  Galilee,  of  which  we  have  perhaps  an 
indication  in  Luke  ix.  51-62,  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  seventy  (Luke  x.  1-20),  and  in  a 
sojourn  in  Perea,  where  many  of  the  parables 
recorded  by  the  Synoptics  appear  to  have  been 
spoken.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  on 
leaving  Galilee  for  the  last  time  that  Jesus  was 
joined  by  his  mother  and  those  other  women 
who  appear  to  have  been  near  him  and  minis¬ 
tering  to  him  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life, 
and  who  had  also  ministered  to  him  during  his 
earlier  Galilean  ministry  (Matt.  xx.  20,  xxvii. 
52;  Luke  xxiv.  10,  compare  viii.  1-3). 

A  visit  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  in  the 
end  of  December  interrupted  the  Perean  so¬ 
journ.  This  was  not  one  of  the  ancient  Jew¬ 
ish  festivals.  It  was  a  memorial  of  the  second 
consecration  of  the  second  temple,  which  took 
place  164  B.C.,  after  Judas  Maccabu'us  had 
cleansed  it  from  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen.  At  the  time  of  this  feast,  also  called 
the  Feast  of  Lights,  the  whole  city  was  illu¬ 
minated  for  a  week,  and  if  we  could  be  sure 
that  December  25th  was  actually  the  day  of 
our  Lord’s  birth,  we  might  find  an  interesting 
coincidence  in  the  fact  that  when  he,  the  Light 
of  the  World,  came  into  it,  Jerusalem  and  the 
homes  of  the  Jews  everywhere  were  illumi¬ 
nated.  After  this  visit,  during  which  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  dominant  party  of 
the  Jews  became  indisputably  evident,  Jesus 
returned  to  Perea,  there  to  await  in  a  life  of 
active  teaching  the  signal  from  his  Father 
that  the  fast  approaching  “hour”  of  his  final 
and  complete  self-offering  for  men  had  arrived. 
This  period  of  waiting  wa«  interrupted  by  the 
events  which  led  up  to  our  le.sson. 

The  chapter  in  which  it  is  contained  forms 
with  chapter  xii.  the  third  and  last  cycle  of 
the  first  grand  division  of  this  Gospel,  Je»v» 
revealing  the  true  idea  of  life;  showing  us  JesuK 
revealing  that  the  highest  manifestation  of  life  is 
through  death.  This  cycle  is  linked  to  the 
foregoing  one  by  x.  15,  17,  where  he  shows  that 
the  highest  manifestation  of  love  is  death;  that 
it  is  such  a  love  as  this  which  is  the  bond  of 
union  between  him  and  his  father  (therefore 
doth  the  Father  love  me),  as  well  as  the  bond 
of  union  between  humanity  and  himself.  He 
who  dies  for  the  sheep  must  be  the  perfect 
image  of  the  absolute  Love;  he  who  entirely 
loves  men,  giving  himself  up  absolutely  to 
them,  must  be  the  perfect  type  of  man.  On 
this  truth  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  the  social 
order;  the  union  of  Christ  with  God,  and  of 
Christ  with  men,  is  the  only  real  bond  of  union 
among  men.  The  entire  self-sacrifice  of  love 
must  be  the  basis  of  the  highest  form  of  human 
intercourse.  This  wonderful  truth  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  death  to  the  perfection  of  life, 
to  which  Jesus  had  more  thau  once  directed 
the  thoughts  of  his  disciples  (Matt.  x.  39.  xvi. 
25;  Mark  viii.  35;  Luke  ix.  24,  xvii.  33),  is 
now,  in  chapter  xi.,  made  manifest  by  a  sign. 
The  whole  narrative  is  a  parable  of  life  through 
death.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  Verses  1-16 
may  be  called  the  preparation,  in  which  the 
thought  of  death  rules;  the  event,  17-44,  shows 
the  individual  life  brought  out  of  death ;  the 
effect,  45-57,  shows  that  the  life  (salvation)  of 
the  world  must  be  through  death. 

Bethany,  now  called  ELAzariyeh  (the  town 
gf  Icarus)  iu  contmemoratioa  of  the  fveut 


which  we  study  to-day,  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  lying  in  a  deep 
ravine  east  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  friends  of  Jesus  who  lived  there, 
were  well  known  to  those  for  whom  John 
wrote.  He  needs  only  to  remind  them  that 
this  was  the  Mary  who  anointed  the  Lord’s 
feet  with  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hair,  for  them  to  recognize  her,  although  his 
own  account  of  that  affecting  scene  has  not  yet 
been  given  (John  xii.  1-8). 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Jesus  had 
visited  these  friends  at  the  time  of  the  Dedi¬ 
cation  Feast,  and  they  were  therefore  perfectly 
well  aware  of  his  danger.  The  message  which 
the  sisters  sent  to  him  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
expressing  even  a  wish  that  he  should  come 
to  them.  In  their  sore  affliction  their  thoughts 
naturally  turned  to  their  best-loved  friend. 
They  longed  for  his  sympathy ;  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  that  wonderful  cure  wrought 
from  Cana  of  Galilee  on  the  nobleman’s  son  in 
Capernaum.  They  had  no  need  to  ask  for  his 
presence  (vs.  3). 

His  answer  (vs.  4)  must  have  strangely  per¬ 
plexed  them.  When  it  reached  them  Lazarus 
was  already  in  the  tomb,  for  Jesus  delayed  only 
two  days  beyond  the  messenger  and  found  after 
a  single  day’s  journey  that  Lazarus  had  been 
four  days  dead.  They  knew  of  the  widow’s 
son  and  of  Jaims’  daughter,  and  perhaps  for  a 
moment  there  may  have  been  a  flash  of  hope 
that  even  yet  their  brother  would  be  given 
them  again.  But  for  such  a  miracle,  they 
would  think,  the  presence  of  Jesus  must  surely 
bo  necessary. 

Why  Jesus  delayed  for  two  days  to  go  to 
them  has  been  a  much  discussed  question.  He 
certainly  did  not  let  Lazarus  die  for  the  sake 
of  raising  him.  In  fact  Lazarus  was  already 
dead  when  the  messenger  readied  him.  Nor 
did  the  sisters  appear  to  need  such  a  trial  of 
faith;  we  see  that,  though  Lazarus  was  dead, 
and  though  the  mes.sage  of  Jesus  was  perplex¬ 
ing,  they  did  not  lose  their  confidence  in  his 
love  or  his  power. 

He  surely  was  not  deterred  by  any  thought  of 
danger,  such  as  alarmed  his  disciples  (vs.  8) 
when  at  last  he  proposed  to  go.  Danger  of  that 
kind  would  not  be  averted  by  a  two  days’  de¬ 
lay,  and  besides,  as  he  told  the  disciples,  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  stundding,  coming  to 
harm,  while  walking  in  the  daylight  of  his 
Father’s  good  pleasure.  The  only  real  danger 
to  any  one  is  in  going  where  God  does  not  call, 
of  walking  without  God  in  a  self-imposed  way 
of  duty  (compare  1  John  ii.  10,  11). 

The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  de¬ 
lay  appears  to  be  found  in  this  answer  of 
Jesus.  He  was  walking  in  the  daylight  of  his 
Father’s  will,  obedient  to  his  orders,  when  he 
abode  tn-o  dogs  in  the  fdace  where  he  was;  as 
well  as  when  he  said,  I  go,  that  /  may  awake 
him  out  of  sleep.  The  key  to  all  his  conduct  is 
still,  I  do  nlwo  s  the  things  that  please  him. 
(See  ii.  4,  vii.  30,  and  compare  vii.  8,  10,  viii. 
20,  xii.  23,  xiii.  1,  xvii.  1. ) 

The  disciples  did  not  understand  this  even 
yet,  and  when  their  Master  said  to  them, 
Lazarus,  our  friend,  is  fallen  asleep,  (what  a 
vision  of  the  future  unfolds  from  that  word 
our  friend,  spoken  of  him  who  was  dead!) 
though  they  must  have  known  that  his  words 
had  more  than  their  apparent  significance,  they 
could  not  but  dissuade  him  from  going  where 
danger  was  imminent.  (Even  now  the  .fmis 
sought  to  stone  thee. )  It  was  necessary  for  Jesus 
to  tell  them  plainly,  Lazarus  died.  Nevertheless, 
let  us  go  unto  him  (not  unto  his  sisters,  though 
he  is  iu  the  tomb).  He  tells  them  plainly 
what  he  hopes  for  them  from  this  event ;  he 
looks  to  their  gaining  from  it  a  lesson  that 
shall  give  them,  in  the  awful  day  so  near  at 
band,  faith  to  look  forward  to  bw  own  prom¬ 


ised  rising  again,  after  three  days.  There  must 
have  been  sharp  pain  to  him  in  Thomas’s  lov¬ 
ing,  yet  despairing.  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may 
die  with  him.  Even  yet  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  him. 

Jesus,  who  knew  that  the  house  of  mourning 
would  be  crowded  with  friends— for  the  Jews 
deemed  it  a  pious  duty  to  pass  seven  days  of 
wailing  condolence  with  those  who  were  be¬ 
reaved— stopped  before  reaching  the  village. 
Not,  we  may  be  sure,  because  he  was  aware 
that  those  were  hostile  Jews  who  mourned  with 
Martha  and  Mary,  but  because  he  had  a  heart 
like  ours,  and  longed,  as  we  should  do,  for  an 
interview  in  quiet  and  solitude  with  those 
whose  grief  was  also  his.  It  is  a  little  touch 
which  harmonizes  well  with  what  we  know  of 
Martha’s  ac  ive,  stirring  character,  that  it  was 
she  who  mot  the  messenger  who  brought  tid¬ 
ings  that  Jesus  was  coming.  Obedient  to  the 
summons,  she  went  and  met  him;  Mary,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  grief,  not  having  noted,  or  perhaps 
known,  that  her  sister  had  gone  out. 

There  was  no  word  of  reproach  in  the  words 
with  which  Martha  greeted  her  Lord.  She 
know  that  Lazarus  had  died  before  Jesus  re¬ 
ceived  her  mes.sage.  But,  “  ‘Oh  that  the  Lord 
were  here!’  must  often  have  been  their  speech 
before  liis  death,”  as  Beiigel  says,  and  during 
those  sad  four  days  the  sisters  nuist  more  thau 
once  have  said  to  one  another  amid  their  tears, 
‘‘If  he  had  but  been  here,  our  brother  had  not 
dic'd!”  The  faith  of  this  woman  has  surely 
been  underrated.  In  spite  of  all  that  seems  to 
tell  against  him,  her  confidence  in  this  Friend 
is  unshaken.  Site  does  not,  indeed,  under¬ 
stand  his  true  nature,  and  therefore  his  power. 
She  is  sure  that  he  is  the  beloved  of  God  and 
that  God  will  grant  whatever  he  may  request, 
and  for  the  moment  hope  again  flashes  forth. 
He  has  come,  he  has  power  with  God ;  what 
may  not  be  the  result? 

It  was  because  she  was  a  woman  capable  of 
great  faith  that  Jesus  tried  her  as  he  did  that 
other  woman  of  great  faith,  in  Syropha'nicia 
(Matt.  XV.  28).  Every  such  trial  draws  the 
heart  which  can  endure  it  nearer  to  himself 
and  makes  it  the  more  capable  of  a  higher 
knowledge. 

A  true  sympathy  with  this  sorrowing  woman 
in  this  interview  with  her  Lord  does  not  find 
in  her  answer  (vs.  24)  a  lesser  degree  of  faith 
than  iu  the  confident  avowal  of  the  moment 
before.  She,  too,  is  entering  into  the  mystery 
of  that  death  to  self  which  is  the  condition  of 
true  life.  She  believes  the  more,  not  the  less, 
that  her  brother  shall  be  given  to  her  again, 
but  believing,  she  no  longer  makes  haste.  She 
gains  a  vision  of  the  eternity  of  love,  the 
deathless  intercourse  of  those  united  in  him. 
fn  the  resurrection,  at  the  last  day,  she  shall  have 
her  brother.  She  is  ready  now,  not  only  to 
hope,  but  also  to  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord. 

Therefore  she  is  ready  for  the  sublime  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  true  nature  of  life.  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
even  if  he  hare  died,  yet  shall  he  live  (eternally), 
and  every  one  that  livelh  (physically)  and  belier- 
eth  in  me,  shall  certainly  never  die  (eternally). 
He  does  not  say,  as  Martha  did,  shall  rise  again, 
but  shall  lire.  Communion  with  Christ  is  not 
destroyed  by  death,  for  he  is  the  Life  in  death. 
Union  with  him  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
humauity,  of  our  permanent  individuality;  it 
forbids  the  very  thought  of  death.  Not  in 
some  future  moment  of  blissful  change,  but 
now,  always,  ever,  he  who  is  one  with  Christ 
by  faith  hath  life  (see  1  John  v.  12,  and  com¬ 
pare  Gal.  ii.  20).  Death  is  no  more  death,  but 
only  a  transition  to  a  larger  life.  Could  Mar¬ 
tha’s  faith  grgsp  this  wondrous  revelation  of 
truth? 

Her  answer  is  emphatic:  Yea,  Lord,  I  haw 

belifved  h  (  (hou  art  the  Christ,  the  gf  Gqd, 
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that  rometh  into  the  world.  This,  she  now  sees, 
includes  it  all ;  he  can  teach  her  nothing  too 
wonderful  to  be  believed ;  she  apprehends  now 
what  he  himself  is,  aud  knows  that  in  him  all 
fulness  dwells.  Her  answer  is  a  wonderful 
one,  when  we  understand  it ;  it  speaks  a  faith 
not  only  strong,  but  intelligent.  She  has 
gained  a  wondrous  power  through  her  sacrifice 
of  self.  Having  risen  above  herself,  above  her 
imperious  hope,  she  can  now  go  calmly  at  his 
behest  (evidently  implied  vs.  28)  to  summon 
her  sister  to  the  retired  place  where  he  can  see 
her  undisturbed. 

The  rapidity  of  action  is  very  vividly  brought 
out:  And  as  soon  as  she  heard  it  she  arose  tjuickly 
and  set  forth  to  him.  He  was  still  in  that /dace 
where  Martha  met  him ;  he  knew  the  tumultu¬ 
ous,  perfunctory  mourning  that  was  going  on 
within  the  house.  It  was  not  in  such  a  scene 
that  either  would  wish  to  meet  the  other. 
Their  purpose  of  solitude  was,  however,  frus¬ 
trated.  The  Jews,  observing  her  hasty  rising, 
aud  supposing  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave 
for  one  of  those  periods  of  loud  wailing  ■which 
custom  permitted;  almost  demanded,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  after  her. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  xi.  32-45. 

Golden  Text. — I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life. — John  xi.  25. 

Vekse  32.  There  is  a  touching  revelation  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  tie  between  them,  of  the 
childlike  confidence  of  Marj-  in  the  }fa.ster,  in 
her  falling  at  his  feet  and  weeping.  Just  as 
a  little  child  who,  separated  from  his  mother, 
keeps  pent  up  in  himself  the  grief  that  nearly 
rends  his  heart,  bursts  into  tears  the  moment 
he  sees  the  beloved  face,  so  Mary,  us  she  saw 
him,  fell  down  at  his  feet  with  tears  (vs.  33) 
in  the  certainty  of  his  sympathy.  Her  strength 
was  the  strength  of  love  rather  than  of  faith; 
in  a  sense  it  appeared  to  compel  him. 

Verses  33-35.  To  a.sk  why  Je.sus,  who  could 
raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  should  suffer  so 
intensely  and  with  such  varied  emotions  as  the 
word  translated  groaned  implies,  and  as  his 
tears  made  manifest,  is  to  forget  that  he  was 
truly  man — not  like  us,  unsympathetic,  half- 
loving,  more  than  half  inhuman — and  to  meas¬ 
ure  him  by  a  standard  which  is  not  that  of 
true  humanity.  No  certainty  of  his  that  joy 
was  coming  to  them  made  their  grief  less  real ; 
then,  in  true  sympathy  with  them,  his  grief 
was  also  real.  Not  even  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God  made  pain  any  the  less  pain  for 
them,  bereavement  any  the  less  bereavement ; 
then  neither  did  he,  whose  heart  of  love  was 
all  for  them,  nothing  for  himself,  feel  less  pain 
aud  sense  of  loss  than  they.  He  really  loves ; 
he  perfectly  knows  our  frame.  In  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted;  he  is  one  with  us  in 
our  woes,  even  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father  in 
his  infinite  joy.  And  by  the  very  perfectness 
of  his  sympathy,  the  presence  of  the  unfeeling, 
unsympathetic  Jews  was  (he  more  painful. 
There  is  certainly  a  shade  of  indignation,  of 
repugnance,  in  the  word  which  is  rendered 
groaned. 

May  we  not  go  a  step  farther  V  Can  we  fail 
to  be  reminded  here  of  that  other  scene  where 
the  soul  of  Jesus  was  sore  troubled,  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death,  when  he  offered 
his  petition  to  God  with  strong  crying  and 
tears  (Heb.  v.  7)?  Was  the  shadow  of  that 
awful  hour  over  him  at  Lazarus’s  tomb?  If 
so,  we  have  ouly  one  more  revelation  of  his 
deathless  love,  his  absolute  self-sacrifice.  Hav¬ 
ing  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
he  loved  them  unto  the  end,  bringing  life  out 
of  death,  even  in  the  full  realization  of  its 
bitter  cost  to  himself.  The  brevity  of  the 
question  and  answer  bears  witness  to  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  feeling  on  both  sides;  Whert^  have  ^e  laid 
hiinf  lord,  come  and  see, 


Verses  36,  37.  The  Jews  felt  the  reality  of 
Jesus’  emotion.  As  they  walked  along  toward 
the  tomb,  they  kept  saying  Behold,  how  he  mus^ 
have  loved  him!  But  some  of  them,  less  easily 
run  away  with  by  their  sympathies,  suggest 
doubt,  not  of  his  power  but  of  his  love.  Had 
he  so  loved  him  indeed?  then  why  had  not  he 
spared  him  from  death?  He  had  shown  that 
he  could  do  it  if  he  would.  It  was  the  last 
insult  of  unbelief  to  deny  the  lore  of  Christ. 
Little  did  they  realize  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  incarnate  Love,  who  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep;  but  he  knew  well  that 
this  was  what  he  was  doing. 

Verse  38.  It  was  this  denial  of  his  love  that 
caused  (therefore)  the  renewed  agitation  of 
Jesus.  So  they  came  to  the  grave,  the  private 
burial-place,  like  that  in  which  he  himself 
would  soon  lie,  with  a  stone  against  the  door. 

Verses  39,  40.  It  is  something  we  can  all  un¬ 
derstand,  that  when  the  response  to  Martha’s 
faith  came,  she  felt  that  it  was  too  great,  and 
shrank  back.  And  it  was  in  the  momentary 
losing  of  her  firm  grasp  on  the  newly  learned 
truth,  what  life  really  is,  that  the  incidentals 
of  death  came  vividly  before  her.  But  he 
called  her  back  to  faith  by  the  reminder  not 
only  of  what  he  had  just  taught  her,  but  by 
his  message  of  three  days  before.  The  glory  of 
(iod,  that  is  the  ultimate  desire,  aud  the  seal 
of  the  faith  of  every  living  soul. 

Verses  41,  42.  This  prayer  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  as  a  mere  theatrical  show,  but  surely  not 
by  those  who  have  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
underslandiug  of  the  character  of  Christ.  It 
was  his  last  effort  to  bring  those  around  him 
into  sympathy  with  him,  or  rather,  with  his 
work.  Some  degree  of  belief  must  exist,  even 
in  those  whieh  stand  hy,  for  miracle  to  be  possi¬ 
ble,  at  least  in  a  moment  like  this,  when  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  was  all  one  quiver  of  in- 
tensest  sympathy.  He  knew  that  his  Father 
had  heard ;  the  answer  had  come  long  before, 
when  he  sent  that  confident  message  to  the 
sisters ;  but  they  who  stood  by  must  know — 
must  associate  his  power  with  God,  must  gain 
some  glimpse  of  the  perfect  oneness  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  before  he  can  recall  his 
dead  friend  to  life. 

Verses  43,  44.  He  eried  out,  then,  with  the 
great  voire  as  of  a  multitude  who  shout ;  Lazarus, 
hither!  forth !  There  is  no  verb ;  it  is  as  in  Gen. 
i.  3,  where  God  commands  the  light.  So  Jesus 
commanded  life,  because  he  is  the  Life,  and  all 
live  to  him. 

There  was  no  miracle  p<>rformed  where  none 
was  needed.  The  swathings  of  the  grave  were 
removed  not  by  the  voice  of  power  but  by  the 
hand  of  love.  Even  here  we  perceive  the  per¬ 
fect  love  of  Jesus,  in  that  he  associates  us  in 
his  life-giving  work.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  in 
our  work  with  him  we  remove  shackles,  not 
draw  them  closer. 

Verse  45.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
miracle  did  arouse  a  genuine  faith  in  many  of 
those  who  witnessed  it.  They  were  not  numer¬ 
ous  enough,  perhaps  their  faith  was  not  strong 
enough,  to  counteract  the  impression  made  on 
those  self-seeking  Jews  who  recognized  that 
the  establishment  of  Jesus’  kingdom  would  be 
the  death-blow  of  their  political  hopes.  These 
—and  they  were  the  powerful  ones— were  ren¬ 
dered  by  this  miracle  the  more  determined  to 
do  away  with  Je.sns. 


Receive  every  inward  and  outward  trouble, 
every  di.sappointment,  pain,  uneasiness,  tempta¬ 
tion,  darkness  and  desolation,  with  both  thy 
hands,  as  a  true  opportunity  and  blessed  occa¬ 
sion  of  dying  to  self  and  entering  into  a  fuller 
fellowship  with  thy  self-denying  Saviour. 
Look  at  no  inward  or  outward  trouble  in  any 
other  view ;  reject  every  other  thought  about 
it ;  and  then  every  kind  of  trial  and  distress 
will  become  the  blessed  day  of  thy  prosperity. 
That  state  is  best,  which  exerciseth  the  highest 
fftith  iu  wid^fullest  resignatiow  to  God.  Sel, 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS  ON  THE 
LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Choosing  of  the  T'welve. 

Matt.  xiii.  15-21 ;  Mark  iii.  7 -19« ;  Luke  vi.  12-19. 

The  germ  of  the  Christian  Church  was  planted 
when  the  first  five  disciples  followed  Jesus  by 
the  river  Jordan  (Lesson  VI).  In  this  lesson 
we  see  the  beginning  of  its  organization. 

The  very  success  of  Jesus’  preaching  made 
this  step  necessary.  There  were  so  many  calls 
on  his  time  that  he  needed  help,  in  order  to 
reach  those  people  whom  he  could  not  reach 
himself.  Therefore  he  chose,  out  of  those 
who  believed  on  him,  a  little  band  of  men  who 
could  be  with  him  constantly,  to  assist  him 
when  possible,  to  learn  of  his  doctrine,  to  im¬ 
bibe  his  spirit  and  to  feel,  as  Stalker  says, 
“the  silent  and  constant  influence  of  his  char¬ 
acter  on  their.s.  ’ ’  This  training  it  was  (hat 
fitted  them  to  take  up  the  work  where  he  laid 
it  down,  and  to  carry  his  Gospel  to  all  nations. 

The  night  of  prayer  w'hich  preceded  this 
choice  shows  us  that  it  was  a  deeply  solemn 
event  in  Christ’s  life — the  most  important  for¬ 
ward  step  of  his  ministry. 

The  place  has  been  disputed.  Tradition  puts 
it  on  the  hill  called  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  seven 
or  eight  miles  southwest  of  Capernaum,  but 
Edersheim  aud  Stevens  show  many  good  reasons 
why  it  should  have  been  in  the  mountainous 
region  back  of  Capernaum,  more  easily  reached 
from  the  city,  aud  at  the  same  time  more 
secluded. 

There  must  have  been  a  reason  in  Jesus’ 
mind  for  the  selection  of  every  one  of  these 
men.  Their  varying  diversities  of  “gifts  and 
graces’’  (perhaps  the  very  lack  of  gifts)  were 
needed.  Many  types  of  men  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  sneh  a  company.  They  should  be  so 
chosen  as  “to  qualify,  restrain  and  neutralize 
each  other,  ’  ’  in  order  to  encourage,  strengthen 
aud  perfect  each  other,  ’  ’  and  thus  make  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  unanimous  whole.  The  courage  of 
Peter  was  balanced  by  the  caution  of  Thomas. 
The  generosity  of  one  man  might  be  modified 
wisely  by  the  frugality  of  another.  “The  men 
who  lead  iietMl  men  to  follow ;  the  men  who 
plan  must  have  associates  who  can  execute.’’ 

The  h'sson  gives  us  a  careful  collection  of  the 
facts  about  these  men,  as  far  as  the  Gospel 
story  throws  light  on  their  characters  and  his¬ 
tory.  Peter  aud  John,  the  man  of  action  and 
the  man  of  contemplation,  are  boldly  drawn  in 
the  (rospel  narrative,  and  we  feel  that  we  know 
them  almost  as  if  we  had  seen  them.  The 
names  are  arranged  in  pairs  and  mentioned  in 
nearly  the  same  order  in  each  of  the  Gospels. 
Two,  possibly  three,  of  these  pairs  were  broth¬ 
ers. 

Peter  and  Andrew  are  mentioned  first.  An¬ 
drew  brought  Peter  to  Jesus  and,  it  may  bi‘, 
was  the  balance  to  Peter’s  too  eager  impetu¬ 
osity.  John  and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
were  also  called  sons  of  thunder.  This  may 
indicate  a  more  vigorous  and  ardent  temper 
than  we  u.sually  associate  with  John.  Farrar 
says:  “In  him  was  the  spirit  of  the  eagle, 
which  has  been  his  immemorial  symbol.’’ 
James  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  martyr 
(Acts  xii.  2).  But  he  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Janies,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  written  the  Epistle  of  James. 

Philip’s  place  and  <  haracter  can  be  gathered 
from  his  record  in  the  Gospels,  furnished  in 
the  lesson  reference's.  Tradition  says  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Phrygia.  He  was  not 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  spoken  of  in  Acts  vi., 

8  and  21. 

Of  Bartholomew  or  Nathanael  little  is 
known  except  that  he  was  the  “Israelite  with¬ 
out  guile.’’  He  is  mentioned  byname  as  a 
witness  of  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension. 

From  Thomas’s  record  as  it  is  so  plainly 
given,  we  have  formed  our  estimate  of  his 
chftiwter,  But  our  epithet,  “the  doubting 
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Thomas,  ”  does  not  do  this  man  justice.  A  n  cu 
like  him,  who  sifts  evidence,  is  needed  in  every 
such  company  of  workers  as  a  safe{jra'-‘l 
as^ainst  hasty  action  or  belief.  To  Thomas  ve 
owe  some  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

Matthew  is  called  the  publican  only  on  1  is 
own  list,  as  if  the  others  did  not  wisli  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  unpopular  calling.  lie  may 
have  represented  the  practical,  financial  ele¬ 
ment  needed  then  as  now,  in  its  own  proper 
place. 

James,  the  sou  of  Alpheus,  is  often  called 
the  Less,  to  distinguish  him  from  James, 
John’s  brother,  the  sou  of  Zebedee.  He  is 
paired  with  his  relative— son  or  brother — the 
‘  ‘  three-named  disciple,  ’  ’  Lebbeus,  Thaddeus, 
or  Jude,  who  gave  us  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

The  name  of  Simon  Zelotes  would  show  that 
he  belonged  to  the  patriotic  Zealot  party  of 
Galilee.  The  Zealots  taught  that  rebtdlioii 
against  Rome  was  the  duty  of  every  patriot 
Jew.  Their  crimes  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
under  Titus,  gave  them  the  names  of  Sicarii  or 
Assassins. 

With  Simon  is  coupled  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  Traitor,  the  man  of  Kerioth,  a 
town  in  Judea.  It  is  significant  that  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  disciples  who  was  not  a 
Galilean,  and  emphasizes  anew  the  diflf  reiice 
between  the  earnest  faith  of  Galilee  and  the 
hostility  or  indifference  of  Judea. 

Some  of  the.se  were  men  of  substance,  had 
homes  and  friends,  but  though  not  poor,  they 
came  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  Jesus 
chose  those  to  whom  he  committed  the  great 
office  of  teaching  the  world,  not  from  the  rid- 
and  “the  specifically  religious  class,  but  froic 
the  working  people.’’ 


A  medical  missionary  in  New  Mexico  sends 
these  tidings  from  the  Indians:  “We  have 
had  this  wiuter  an  experience  of  small-pox. 
I  have  had  charge  of  over  one  hundred  cases, 
but  thanks  to  God’s  care,  neither  my  wife  noi 
child  nor  myself  have  caught  the  disease. 
Since  our  coming  here,  nine  months  ago,  I  hav. 
baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  twenty- 
eight  Indians:’’  That  is  a  case  where  clear 
grit  is  accompanied  by  divine  grace. 


“  The  Prudent  Man  Setteth 

His  House  m  Order/’ 

Vour  human  tenement  should 
be  given  even  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  house  you  live  in 
Set  it  in  order  by  thoroughly 
purifying  your  blood  by  takin(^ 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla . 

Erysipelas-“My  little  girl  is  now  fat  and 
healthy  on  account  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  curing 
her  of  erysipelas  and  eczema.”— Mrs.  H.  O* 
Wheatley,  Port  Chester,  X. 
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Mar.  27.  Witliout  hope.  Isa.  38:  9-30. 

38.  Tile  Christian’s  hope.  Heb.  8:17-30. 

39.  The  resurrection  and  the  life.  John 

11:  33-38. 

30.  I  live,  ye  shall  live.  .lol  n  H  :  19: 

Cor.  1.5:  13-19. 

31.  Risen,  us  he  said.  Mutt.  38:  1  8. 

.\pr.  1.  Christ  the  first  fruits.  1  Cor  1.5:30-38. 

3.  Topic  -  Tlie  birthduy  of  hope.  1  Pet 

1:1-0.  (An  Easter  meeting.) 

To  enjoy  groat  events  one  must  thoroughly 
appreciate  them.  We  got  the  most  and  the 
best  out  of  that  into  which  we  put  the  most 
and  the  best.  Millions  to-day  accept  the  light, 
comfort  and  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesi:s 
Christ  from  the  dead  as  though  all  men  had 
always  had  it,  or  as  though  all  men  now  have 
it.  Strive  to  think  how  much  that  is  holiest, 
brightest  and  best  would  be  taken  out  of  lift 
did  we  not  know  and  accept  its  truth. 

Socrates  attained  the  highest  and  the  best 
that  the  world  can  give  n  ithuut  Christ.  Paul 
attained  the  highest  and  the  best  that  the  world 
could  give  thnnKjh  Christ.  It  is  fair  to  com¬ 
pare  and  to  contrast  the  best  of  two  competing 
and  contending  systems.  Socrates  is  the  high¬ 
est  achievement  and  best  exponent  of  natural 
religion  and  intellectual  development.  Aside 
from  those  to  whom  direct,  divine  revelation 
came,  no  one  was  more  reverent  toward  God, 
no  one  so  profoundly  understood  God.  Paul 
is  the  finest  realization  of  what  salvation  by 
grace  through  faith  means.  To  him  the  sub- 
limest  revelations  of  truth  were  made.  Both 
men  were  put  to  death  by  the  governments  of 
which  they  were  subjects.  As  the  end  drew 
near,  they  were  not  only  deeply  moved,  but. 
happily  for  the  ages  since  then,  they  gave  their 
feelings  utterance.  The  outlook  as  Socrates 
saw  it  was  dim  twilight.  As  Paul  saw  it,  it 
was  cloudless  sunlight.  Socrates  knew  not 
whether  it  were  better  to  go  or  to  stay  Pnnl 
know  that  to  be  with  Christ  was  far  better 
‘  ‘  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness  which  the  Lord  the  rijjhteous 
Judge  shall  give  at  that  day.’’  Socrates  pins 
the  highest  that  man  could  either  conreive  cr 
attain  was  no  match  for  Paul  pins  Jesus 
Christ.  Paul  possessed  what  Socrates  lacked, 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  glorious 
resurrection.  Paul  had  been  crueified  with 
Christ.  He  w^as  risen  wdth  Christ.  He  snbor' 
dinated  everything  to  Christ’s  resiirrectiou. 
Concerning  it  he  had  been  called  in  question ; 
for  it  he  endured  persecution.  It  was  this  that 
made  him  master  of  two  worlds.  Christ’s 
resurrection,  with  the  hope  and  strength  it 
imparted,  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the 
worst  that  men  and  devils  could  do  on  earth. 
Because  of  it  he  was  heir  to  the  best  and  all 
that  heav’en  po.ssessed.  The  busy,  domestic 
Martha  has  never  been  considered  a  great 
thinker,  and  yet  she,  in  a  moment  of  supreme 
sorrow,  was  able  to  console  her  heart  with  a 
hope  and  faith  found  only  in  and  through  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  “I  know  that  he  shall 
rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.’’ 
No  such  vision  illumined,  nor  did  such  serme 
faith  sustain,  even  Socrates  as  the  death  dews 
gathered.  Cicero  mourning  over  the  death  of 


his  beloved  daughter  saw  no  such  gloom-dis¬ 
pelling  light.  No  such  words  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Seneca  as  the  life-blood  ebbed  away. 

From  the  world  of  trial  to  that  of  triumph 
millions  of  men  and  w’onifn  pass  every  year 
who.se  sublime  faith  is  in  the  risen  Son  of  God. 
“For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
ajiain,  even  so  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  shall 
God  bring  with  him.’’  Not  once,  but  again 
and  again,  have  I,  as  pastor,  left  the  room  of 
the  patient  as  the  surgeons  came  in  for  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  operation.  Over  and  over 
these  words  have  been  uttered  by  men  and 
women  who  never  dreamed  of  themselves  as 
either  philosophers  or  heroes.  “It  is  all  right 
whichever  way  it  goes;  living  or  dying  we  are 
the  Lord’s.  ’’  This  very  week  as  I  left  the  bed¬ 
side  of  one  whose  course  was  almost  run,  and 
who  has  since  gone  to  meet  her  Lord,  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  assurance :  “It  is  all  right  whether 
I  awake  here  or  yonder;  in  either  case  I  .shall 
forever  be  with  Christ.’’  Nor  does  this  hope 
comfort  only  those  who  go;  it  is  the  solace 
and  inspiration  of  those  who  remain.  Never 
do  the  closing  words  of  our  Creed  have  sub- 
limer  meaning  than  when,  turning  from  the 
grave,  we  stay  and  still  our  aching  hearts  by 
saying,  “I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting.’’  Robbed  of 
Christ’s  resurrection  we  are  shorn  of  our  best 
strength  for  the  present  life,  and  are  without 
hope  for  that  which  is  beyond.  Our  best  utter¬ 
ance  thi  ll  might  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
one  whose  faith  is  not  stayed  on  Christ. 
“Hope  sees  a  star,  and  faith  hears  the  rustling 
of  a  wing.  ’  ’ 


The  Rev.  Albert  A.  Fulton  of  Canton,  China, 
carried  captive  the  Minneapolis  Convention, 
181)1.  His  sublime  faith  and  burning  enthusi¬ 
asm  were  contagious.  His  “two  cents  a  week’’ 
plan  w’as  definite  and  feasible.  Soon  Christian 
Endeavorers  supplied  him  with  a  launch  in 
which  he  has  since  then  carried  on  his  itiner¬ 
ating  journeys.  Writing  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  December  21st, 
189H,  in  Pauline  language  and  spirit  he  says: 
“The  trials  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  exceeding  great  joy  that  comes  when 
the  sheaves  begin  to  come  in.  Another  decade 
will  show  hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts 
here,  and  hundreds  of  self-supporting  churches.  ’ 
I’e  tells  of  a  church  of  seventy-two  members 
which  has  sirbscribed  $1,500,  and  of  baptizing 
eighty-six  adults-since  the  Anni’al  Meeting. 
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EL  gains  wisdom  in  a  happy  way 
who  gains  it  by  the  experience  of 
others.  In  painting  why  not  avail 
yourself  of  the  advice  of  those  who  have  had 
the  greatest  experience  —  the  painters. 

Competent,  practical  painters  everywhere 
use  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 
They  know  they  cannot  afford  to  use  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Y^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Timing  Colors, 
u  m\  ly  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtai)  «d.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  too  William  St,  New  York. 


HOME  DEPAR'l'MENT. 

LVLI.AHY  TIME. 

Oh,  the  lullaby  time;  The  lullal)y  time, 

With  its  comforts  of  nesting,  its  song  and  its  rhyme; 

The  soft,  clinging  arms  and  the  little  lips  re<l. 

The  plump  baby  form,  and  the  round  golden  head  ; 

The  little  low  rocker;  the  dainty  crib  near: 

O,  tlie  lullaby  time,  all  so  happy  and  dear  ! 

What  though  daytime  la*  htisy,  pcndiance  full  of  care. 
When  in  sunlight  and  shadow  each  motlier  must  share 
Wliat  thougli  pleasures  la-  many,  and  troubles  increase 
There's  a  sweet  home  coming  witli  sootliing  and  peace 
'Tis  the  lullaliy  time,  oh,  the  lullaby  time. 

With  the  eomfort  of  nesting,  its  s(jng  and  its  rliyme. 

Oh,  we  motliers  are  sorry  for  ttiose  who  don’t  know 
The  rest  that  creeps  in  witli  the  twiliglit's  soft  glow. 
Tliat  rest  tliat  is  torn  of  the  lullaby  time: 

When  the  cares  of  the  day  fly  before  the  low  chime 
Tliat  comes  welling  fromdeptlis  wliere  tlie  motlier  love 
springs. 

And  cliarm.s  into  slumlier  tlie  baby  tliat  clings. 

And  nestles  and  coos,  till  in  dreamland  at  last 
The  little  dream  angelsare  holding  her  fast. 

Awm. 

WHEKK  AltE  they:  WHAT  ARE  THEY 
HoiNH : 

Kate  Upson  Clark. 

Several  cases  have  come  to  liglit  witliin  the 
last  year  or  two,  in  which  youiiK  men  ami 
women  in  goinl  homes  and  good  society  have 
secretly  lived  lives  of  vice,  and  yet  their 
parents  suspected  nothing  of  it  until  some  sud¬ 
den,  awful  calamity  revealed  the  whole. 

“You  knew  that  she  went  to  a  hotel  and 
spent  the  night  frequently  with  a  strange 
woman,  at  a  high  rate  of  expense  to  somebiKly, 
yet  spending  nothing  herself,  and  yet  yon  did 
not  question  her  statements,  nor  attempt  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  woman?”  was  asked  at  a 
recent  trial. 

“Yes,  I  knew  it,  but  I  tru.sted  her  implicitly. 
She  had  never  deceived  me,  ”  sobbed  a  mother, 
who  was  standing  over  her  self-murdered  child, 
a  robber  and  embezzler. 

“  Douliting  things  go  ill,  often  hurls  more 
Tliaii  to  be  sure  they  do." 

Tliere  is  such  a  thing  as  trusting  too  much. 
The  silly  simplicity  of  such  a  mother  as  this 
arouses  righteous  indignation. 

When  your  boy  leaves  you  and  goes  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  city,  you  caiiuot  follow  his  every  footstep. 
By  your  prayers  and  your  lettt>rs  yon  may  still 
endeavor  to  surround  tlie  absent  one  with  the 
sweet  influences  of  love  and  home,  but  you 
cannot  daily  search  his  face  for  the  marks  of 
secret  care,  and  you  cannot  account  hour  by 
hour  for  his  time. 

At  home  it  is  not  so.  Without  harboring 
petty  and  degrading  suspicions,  you  can  in. 
telligeiitly  and  affectionately  judge  of  his 
course  day  by  day.  That  a  girl  could  lead  a 
life  of  deliberate  crime  iu  her  own  home,  with 
her  own  mother,  stealing  from  her  employer 
and  buying  for  herself  all  manner  of  vain  dec¬ 
orations  and  luxuries,  for  which  she  but  lamely 
accounted — this  is  a  reproach  to  that  mother. 
It  can  be  excused  only  on  the  ground  of  mental 
weakness. 

One  reads  constantly  in  the  papers  of  boys 
and  girls  who,  while  still  under  the  supposed 
guardianship  of  their  parents  at  home,  are 
breaking  into  houses  and  wandering  off  with 
‘  ‘  gangs’  ’  of  other  bad  children  under  cover  of 
the  darkness — playing  truant  from  school  in  the 
daytime,  hanging  around  evil  resorts,  becom¬ 
ing  hopelessly  corrupted,  while  tlie  parent^ 
profess  to  know  nothing  of  it  all.  This  is  not 
surprising  among  what  are  called  ‘  ‘  the  lower 
orders;”  but  almost  everybody’s  personal  ob¬ 
servation  shows  that  many  such  cases  are  not 
of  this  class.  Their  parents  are  more  or  less 
educated  and  respectable  people.  Nothing 
short  of  enforced  absence  from  home  or  help¬ 
less  invalidism  can  excu.se  such  parents  for 
their  ignorance. 

Sometimes  they  admit  that  they  know  what 


their  child  is  doing,  but  they  cannot  help  it. 
Tlie  child  is  an  “incorrigible.”  He  will  not 
mind.  Wliat  can  they  do? 

It  may  be  set  down  for  a  fact  that  if,  from 
the  very  begimiiug  of  his  life  a  child  is  taught, 
as  every  child  should  be,  to  ask  his  parents’ 
permission  before  leaving  home  to  go  any¬ 
where  :  or,  as  he  grows  older,  to  tell  his  motlier 
always  where  he  is  going  and  why,  the  habit 
will  follow  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  should 
be  early  impressed  upon  him  that  this  is  done 
not  so  much  because  he  cannot  be  trusted  as 
because  it  is  necessary  to  his  mother’s  peace 
of  mind  that  she  should  know  where  he  is,  and 
ill  order  that  he  may  be  sent  for  iu  case  he  is 
needed.  The  trouble  is  that  most  mothers  do 
not  really  care  enough  about  their  children’s 
movements  to  keep  close  track  of  them.  It  is 
an  irksome  and  disagreeable  task  to  look  after 
ail  active  youngster  and  to  keep  him  constantly 
in  mind;  but  unless  this  is  done,  evil  associa¬ 
tions  will  often  demoralize  him  before  the 
mother  knows  what  is  going  on.  Suddenly  .she 
finds  that  the  stream  has  grown  too  wide  to  be 
bridged.  The  ^Joy  is  hopelessly  weaned  from 
home  ideals  and  is  far  astray. 

This  cannot  happen  if  mothers  are  following 
in  their  minds  the  hourly  progress  of  their 
children  and  tirelessly  insisting  upon  knowing 
where  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing  every 
moment  of  every  day.  When  doubtful  tales 
are  told,  wise  expedients  can  be  devised  to  cor¬ 
roborate  or  refute  them.  A  mother  of  this  sort 
can  never  be  so  cruelly  surprised  and  distressed 
as  some  parents  of  whom  we  read.  It  is  im¬ 
possible. 

A  BIT  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

L.  L.  Robinson. 

The  moon  looked  fitfully  through  the  broken 
clouds  on  the  swift-flowing  Penobscot  as  it 
stole  silently  through  the  night.  For  a  moment 
the  bright  orb  faintly  illumined  the  landscape 
beneath,  and  then,  as  the  chill  wind  swept  the 
pine  forest,  wrapped  itself  anew  in  its  gray 
cloud-blankets,  and  left  in  darkness  the  lumber- 
camp  stretching  irregularly  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  A  long  low  shed,  roughly  con¬ 
structed,  a  booth  of  interwoven  boughs,  and 
here  and  there  a  tent,  constituted  this  oft 
shifted  abode  of  sturdy  labor,  now  silent  amid 
the  heavy  slumber  of  its  toil-wearied  occupants. 

In  one  tent,  alone,  somewhat  apart,  the 
silence  was  broken.  From  the  gloom  within 
came  the  weary  moan  of  suffering,  blended  in¬ 
deed  with  the  healthier  pulse  of  sleep  close  at 
hand. 

Suddenly  the  moan  found  words: 

‘  ‘  Jem,  lad,  it  goes  against  me  to  rouse  you 
so  often ;  but  just  another  sup  o’  water,  lad. 


another  sup,  and  mayhap  ’twill  ease  this  deadly 
pain  abit.  ” 

In  an  instant  a  young  boy  stretched  on  a  cot 
near  by  was  beside  the  suflerer. 

“Aye,  mate,”  he  answered  cheerily,  “here’s 
the  cup;  I  fetched  it  cool  and  fresh  from  the 
river  not  an  hour  since.  Is  the  pain  again  so 
bad?” 

“Fearful,  lad,  fearful!”  came  the  moaning 
answer.  “Not  so  sharp,  mayhap,  as  earlier  iu 
the  night,  but  mortal  bad  it  is.  And,  Jem — 
somehow — I  think  it  is  bringing  the  end  afore 
long.  Because  it  left  no  great  hurt,  outwardly 
— that  lopped  limb  that  felled  me,  Ihe  boys 
thought  it  was  not  much ;  but  I  think  it  is  an 
inner  hurt,  lad,  and  they  are  the  worst,  yon 
know,  for  healing.  I  seem  to  be  sinking,  sink¬ 
ing  away,  and  as  though  there  is  no  hand  to 
stay  me.  ’  ’ 

“Jem,”  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “Jem,  I 
wish  there  was  a  parson  somewhere  round.  It’s 
true,  I  have  never  been  such  a  monstrous 
wicked  man ;  some  of  the  crew  have  thought 
me  over  soft-hearted.  But,  Jem,  when  a  man 
feels  himself  adrawing  near  that  other  world 
which  seemed  so  far  away  all  along,  he  has  a 
desp’rate  yearnin’  for  a  bit  o’  comfort ;  just 
something  to  make  sure  that  all  that  the  par¬ 
sons  have  said  and  read  from  the  good  Book  is 
true,  and  good  to  lean  on.  When  I  was  a  lad, 
like  yon,  I  knew  a  lot  o’  Scriptnr’,  and  if  I 
have  not  kept  as  close  to  the  great  Captain  as 
I  might  have  done,  I  at  least  gave  myself  to 
him,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  to  follow  him 
in  the  rough  way  we  lumberers  have.  He 
knows  we  ain’t  much  to  boast  of;  but  the  par¬ 
son  said  he  wanted  us,  all  the  same,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  own  ns  in  his  crew.  But  now 
that  I  lie  here  in  this  mortal  pain,  though  I 
try  to  call  to  mind  some  o’  the  words  I  used  to 
know,  somehow  it  all  seems  to  slip  from  me, 
and  everything  seems  kind  o’  unreal,  and 
nothin’  solid-like,  to  stand  on.  I  reckon  you 
can’t  read  much,  Jem,  no  more  nor  I,  even  if 
we  had  a  Scriptnr’  book  and  a  light  to  read  by. 
But  can’t  you  call  to  mind  a  word,  mayhap, 
here  or  there;  a  promise  or  a  blessin’  or  some¬ 
thin’ — just  a  bit  o’  Scriptnr’  to  comfort  a  fellow 
a  bit?” 

The  long  speech  had  come  in  broken  sentences, 
interrupted  often  by  the  catching  breath  or 
groan  of  pain.  Believing,  however,  that  the 
sufferer  might  find  comfort  thus  in  rambling 
speech,  Jem  had  not  sought  to  check  it.  But 
at  this  abriipt  request  he  straightened  himself 
from  the  half  reclining  position  in  which  he 

I:i  adtli-essiii^;  uilvcrlisrrs  patronliine  this  Journal, 
ri-i-.tlei-H  will  i-oiilcr  ii  lavor  upou  the  publlBhem 
■  I  liiiy  will  111  fvrry  iiohiiIIiIo  od»e  give  credit  by 
refcrriiis  lo  THK  KVAMGKLlST. 
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had  been  resting,  rubbed  his  crop  head  rue¬ 
fully,  and  answered  regretfully ; 

“I  wish  indeed  I  could,  mate.  I  never  was 
much  of  a  Scriptur’  scollard ;  I  hain’t  had  much 
chance,  you  know.  The  only  piece  o’  meetin’ 
house  lamin’  I  ever  picked  up,  I  believe,  is 
just  one  song  that  my  Granny  used  to  sing  from 
moniiii’  to  night,  when  I  was  a  little  chap. 
I  can’t  sing  more’n  a  frog,  myself,  you  know ; 
but  the  words  o’  that  song  are  as  solid  in  my 
head  as  if  they  had  been  wedged  there.  It 
sounds  wonderful  like  Scriptur’ ;  mayhap  you’d 
like  to  hear  it?” 

‘  ‘  I  would  sure,  lad,  ’  ’  came  the  eager  answer ; 
‘  ‘  who  knows  but  it  may  have  a  message  for 
me  and  a  mite  o’  comfort,  seeiu’  I  long  for 
it  sore — just  to  know  that  all  the  parson  said 
was  solid  and  tme.  ’  ’ 

An  instant  later,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the 
lonely  tent,  the  boy’s  uncultured  voice  arose, 
softened  as  it  seemed  by  the  music-al  silence  of 
the  night  without,  and  the  undertone  of  rough 
but  tender  sympathy  audible : 

“  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  tlie  Lord. 

Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  word. 

What  more  can  he  say  than  to  you  lie  hath  said. 

To  you  who  to  Jesus  for  refuge  have  flcsl.” 

The  sufferer  was  listening  intently,  suppress¬ 
ing  his  heavy  breathing  to  hear. 

‘‘Aye,  lad!  ”  he  cried,  ‘‘the  very  thing  I 
was  longin’  to  hear!  A  ‘firm  foundation,’ 
aye,  that’s  what  a  sinkin’  man  longs  for 
What  more  can  he  say?’ — ‘Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners;’  I  mind  me, 
now — that’s  what  the  Book  said;  ‘Come  unto 
me,’  ‘whosoever  will,  let  him  come’ — what 
more  could  he  say!  But  go  on,  lad,  I’m  lis¬ 
tenin’  !  Ah,  what  if  I  have  lived  so  little  with 
him,  all  these  years,  that  he’s  no  longer  with 
me  now,  though  he  knows  I  have  tried  to  keep 
auear  him.  ’  ’ 

Again  the  boy’s  voice  arose  amid  the  gloom, 
with  tones  of  deepening  reverence : 

*•  Fear  not ;  I  am  with  thee  ;  O  be  not  dismayed. 

For  I  am  thy  God.  and  will  still  give  thee  aid. 

ITl  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 

Upheld  hy  my  righteous,  omniiKitent  hand.” 

A  sob  of  ecstasy  broke  from  the  listener’s 
lips.  ‘‘O  lad,”  he  cried,  ‘‘it’s  worth  its 
weight  in  gold!  Isn’t  it  just  what  I’ve  been 
yearnin’  for  all  through  the  long  night!  Some 
hand  to  strengthen  me,  slay  me,  and  help  me 
to  stand!  I’ve  felt  as  though  I  was  on  the 
brink  o’  the  river,  out  there,  slippiu’,  slippin’ 
down — an’  the  water  looks  so  deep  and  cold!” 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  ragged  frame. 
Bending  closer  the  boy  continued  softly ; 

“  When  through  the  deep  waters  I  call  thee  lo  go. 

The  rivers  of  sorrow  shall  not  overflow : 

For  I  will  be  with  thee,  thy  troubles  to  bless. 

And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress.” 

‘‘Lad,  lad,  you  aremakin’  it  up,  sure‘  to  suit 
my  needs !  ’  ’  cried  the  cinivering  voice,  ‘  ‘  only  I 
know  you  couldn’t  do  it.  It’s  not  in  the  likes 
o’  us  to  speak  words  like  that.  Ah,  but  I 
won’t  fear  the  river  now;  it  can’t  rise  high 
enough  to  drown  that  promise  aringin’  in  my 
cars.  Mayhap  it  will  but  cool  this  fever  which 
seems  to  be  bumin’  my  very  life  away.  Lord 
help  me !  ”  \ 

Like  a  resiionse  came  the  voice :  [. 

“  Wien  through  flery  trials  thy  pathway  shall  lie. 

My  grace  all-sufficient,  shall  be  thy  supply; 

The  flames  shall  not  hurt  thee.  I  only  design 

Thy  dross  to  consume,  and  thy  gold  to  nffine.” 

‘‘Ah,  Jem,  is  that  what  it’s  doin’?  Bumin’ 
away  the  dross — bnrnin’  out  the  rot^k  and  rab- 
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bish  to  leave  only  the  shinin’  gold!  Then 
sure  I’ll  not  complain,  if  only  he  can  do  it; 
but  I  don’t  wonder  there’s  little  left  o’  me ; 
such  a  mite  o’  gold  as  there  must  be  in  such  a 
rough  piece  o’  ore  as  me.  Ah,  lad,  can  it  be 
that  he’ll  care  to  have  it?  It  seems  to  me  I’m 
fitter  for  that  place  where  they  say  the  fire 
bums  for  ever;  and  oh  Jem,  lad — it’s  like  as 
though  I  can  almost  feel  it  claimin’  me  now, 
seein’  as  I  ha’  walked  many  a  time  so  much 
anearer  to  it  than  I  should!” 

Quickly  the  boy  resumed: 

“  The  soul  that  to  Jesus  hath  fled  for  repose. 

I’ll  never,  no,  never,  desert  to  its  foes ; 

That  soul,  though  all  hell  shall  endeavor  to  take. 

I'll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake  !” 

“’Pears  to  me  I  got  somethin’  wrong  at  the 
end  o’  one  o’  those  lines ;  ’  ’  but  there  was  no 
answer  this  time,  and  he  continued  softly,  “I 
reckon  it  don’t  matter,  for  I  verily  believe  Tim 
has  dropped  off  asleep ;  and  a  blessed  thing  if  he 
has ;  it  may  help  him  to  pull  through.  ’  ’ 

And  the  wearied  watcher  dropped  back  on  his 
own  pillow  and  almost  as  quickly  into  slumber, 
little  dreaming  that  the  soul  but  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  beside  him  had  already  fled;  fled,  strength¬ 
ened  and  supported  by  that  ‘  ‘  sure  word,  ’  ’  to 
the  safety  and  petu'e  of  its  sure  repose. 

SUPPOSE ! 

(What  the  Home  children  talked  about.) 
‘‘.Suppose  you  had  no  iiiotlier  but  a  liad  one  ” 

‘‘Suppose  your  father  drank  with  all  the  men.” 
‘‘Supposi*  lie  turned  you  all  out  doors  one  cold  night.” 

“  Suppose  nolxxly  wanted  you-  what  then  V  ” 

‘‘Suppose  you  never  had  a  bed  to  sleep  in.” 

‘‘Suppose  that  you  were  hungry  as  a  bear.” 

‘‘Suppose  nobody  loved  you  only  kiekeil  you.” 

‘‘Suppose  you  hud  no  shoes  nor  clothes  to  wear.” 

‘‘My  mother  doesn’t  lick  me— ’cause  I've  got  none  !” 

‘‘My  father  runaway— I  guess  he’s  dead.” 

•‘  I  often  wish  my  father  had  —he  beats  me.” 

‘‘My  mother’s  goixl- but  awful  poor,  she  said.” 

‘‘Well,  out  here  at  the  Home  they’re  real  clever. 

We’re  never  hungry  here,  I  bet  a  cent  I 
We’re  warm  and  then  1  really  b’lieve-  they  love  us  I 

That  must  be  what  those  good-night  kisses  meant.” 

Oh  !  friends,  in  pleasant  homes  in  this  broad  city. 

Think  on  these  little  ones.  Donation  Day ; 

For  his  sake  wnd  them  something— he  will  bless  you. 

Vour  hearts  will  happy  be,  and  so  will  they  ! 

—Anna  It.  Hoffot 

B0.\RU  AND  CLOTHES. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“It’s  the  town  talk,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  how 
Ellen  Hathaway  is  ‘  put  upon,  ’  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  | 
O’Brien,  the  village  washerwoman,  as  she 
brought  her  strong  arms  up  out  of  the  depths 
of  Mrs.  Carpenter’s  wash-tub.  “I  never  saw 
a  girl  twelve  years  old  do  the  work  she  does, 
and  it’s  a  shame;  folks  ought  to  interfere.” 

“One  would  think  Mrs.  Brownhelm  would 
have  more  compassion,”  Mrs.  Carpenter  re¬ 
joined  briefly.  She  was  one  of  the  discreet 
bodies  who  never  meddle  much  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  matters  and  she  did  not  encourage  Mrs. 
O’Brien’s  talk,  and  made  no  reply  when,  after 
having  put  a  garment  vigorously  through  the 
wringer,  the  washerwoman  added,  “Ah,  but 
Mrs.  Brownhelm  is  the  one  to  get  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  every  time.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Carpenter  kept  her  own  counsel,  but 
while  she  was  rolling  out  her  pie-crust  and 
cutting  up  the  apiiles,  she  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  Mrs.  O’Brien  had  truth  on  her 
side. 

When  Ellen  Hathaway’s  father  died  and  her 
step-mother  announced  her  determination  to  go 
b£w:k  to  her  own  folks  in  the  far  West,  stating 
that  she  did  not  want  the  bother  of  taking 
Ellen  with  her,  Mrs.  Brownhelm  offered  to 
keep  Ellen,  giving  her  board  and  clothes.  It 
was  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Sewing 
Society  that  this  arrangement  had  been  made 
and  Mrs.  Brownhelm  told  the  other  ladies  that 
she  felt  it  her  Christian  duty  to  take  the  girl 
and  make  what  she  could  out  of  her.  Not  that 
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she  thought  Ellen  had  nian^'  capabilities,  for 
she  would  probably  come  far  short  of  earning 
her  board  and  clothes,  yet  she  felt  sorry  for  the 
girl  and  was  willing  to  make  the  trial.  The 
ladies  all  knew  Mrs.  Brownhelm  was  never  the 
loser  in  any  transaction,  but  Mrs.  Brownhelm 
said  the  words  with  such  a  martjr-like  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  face  and  in  such  martyr-like 
tones  of  voice  that  she  made  an  impression 
even  upon  them.  She  was  the  Chaiiinan  of 
the  Cutting  Committee,  for  no  other  member 
had  the  skill  to  get  as  large  a  garment  out  of  a 
limited  piece  of  cloth.  She  was  already  twist¬ 
ing  and  turning  a  remnant  of  canton  flannel  to 
fit  a  required  pattern.  As  one  member  of  the 
society  whispered  to  the  member  sitting  next 
her,  “She  will  make  a  go  of  it.  She  beats  all 
the  folks  I  ever  saw  to  use  up  the  small  rem¬ 
nants  to  an  advantage.  ’  ’ 

Ellen  had  felt  very  happy  when  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
helm  made  her  the  offer  to  live  with  her  and 
work  for  board  and  clothes.  She  might  regret 
the  novelty  of  taking  a  journey  in  the  cars, 
but  she  did  not  mind  being  left  behind  by  her 
step-mother.  She  had  never  known  the  love 
and  care  of  a  real  mother,  and  she  wondered  if 
Mrs.  Brownhelm  would  be  anything  like  a  al 
mother  to  her.  She  had  often  envied  the  girls 
who  had  real  mothers  to  love  them  and  kiss 
them  when  they  went  off  to  school.  She  had 
sometimes  passed  a  door  when  a  real  mother 
was  kissing  the  children  good-bye.  And  then 
the  lunches  the  real  mothers  put  np  were  so 
much  nicer  than  the  lunch  her  step-mother 
gave  her  when  she  went  to  school,  which  was 
only  a  few  months  in  the  year.  When  she 
went  to  Mrs.  Brownhelm ’s  she  was  to  go  to 
school  every  day,  except  when  there  was  extra 
work  to  do,  and  Ellen  was  glad  of  that  privi¬ 
lege,  although  she  was  behind  the  other  girls 
of  her  age  in  her  studies. 

It  was  cold  weather  when  Ellen  carried  her 
few  belongings  to  Mrs.  Brownhelm’s,  but  that 
lady  gave  her  the  room  over  the  kitchen  and 
the  stove-pipe  made  it  quite  comfortable.  Mrs. 
Brownhelm  always  had  plenty  to  eat  on  her 
table,  and  she  would  have  been  very  indignant 
had  she  known  that  the  town  topic  was,  as 
Mrs.  O’Brien  had  stated,  that  she  “put  upon” 
Ellen  and  that  she  had  made  a  good  bargain 
when  she  took  her  to  work  and  paid  her  in 
board  and  clothes. 

Ellen  heard  so  much  about  how  much  she 
ought  to  do  in  order  to  earn  her  board  and 
clothes  that  she  grew  to  hate  the  words.  She 
had  better  board  than  she  had  ever  had  in  her 
life,  but  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
the  clothes  Mrs.  Brownhelm’s  city  boarder  had 
sent  ‘  ‘  for  a  poor  orphan  girl  ’  ’  were  the  ones 
Mrs.  Brownhelm  had  been  taking  in  and  let¬ 
ting  ont  to  fit  her  needs  and  did  not  cost  her 
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protector  anything.  Even  the  expressage  on 
the  bundle  was  prepaid. 

Mr.  Brownhelm  had  a  large  saw-mill  and 
boarded  his  workmen.  There  were  six  in  the 
family,  and  Ellen  had  to  get  up  at  6  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  get  the  work  out  of  the  way 
before  she  went  to  school,  and  as  soon  as  she 
returned  home  she  had  to  get  on  her  working 
dress  and  “clear  up’’  the  house  and  make  prep¬ 
arations  for  supper.  In  consequence,  her  ex¬ 
amination  papers  fell  below  the  average,  and 
Mrs.  Brownhelm  reprimanded  her  for  not  ap¬ 
preciating  her  privileges  better.  Poor  child! 
Many  a  time  would  she  have  gladly  put  her 
head  down  on  the  desk  and  gone  to  sleep  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  world  for  whom 
Ellen  had  great  love  and  admiration.  It  was 
the  county  missionary,  the  Rev.  Aschel  White. 
The  town  in  which  Mrs.  Brownhelm  lived  was 
ten  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  It  was  hard 
to  get  ministers  to  stay  in  these  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  young  minister  who  had  been 
preaching  as  a  supply  in  the  church  left  be¬ 
cause  he  said  it  was  depressing  to  live  where 
one  could  not  even  hear  the  whistle  of  a  loco¬ 
motive.  This  county  missionary  was  just  the 
man  for  the  place.  Everybody  said  the  Lord 
had  set  him  apart  for  this  special  work. 

Not  long  after  Ellen  went  to  live  with  Mrs. 
Brownhelm  a  Fellowship  meeting  of  the 
clmrches  was  lield.  Mrs.  Brownhelm  had  in¬ 
vited  several  of  the  ministers  to  dinner,  and 
after  making  her  preparations  she  went  over  to 
the  church,  leaving  Ellen  to  cook  it.  She  knew 
Ellen  would  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done  too, 
and  having  reminded  her  that  she  was  giving 
her  her  board  and  clothes  for  a  very  small  re¬ 
turn,  she  went  to  the  meeting.  Ellen  knew 
the  county  missionary  was  going  to  speak  and 
she  could  not  help  crying  as  she  looked  out  of 
the  window  towards  the  church  while  going 
about  her  work. 

There  was  plenty  to  be  done  before  the  noon 
intermission,  when  the  ministers  would  come 
over  to  dinner.  But  everything  was  ready 
when  they  came,  for  Mrs.  Brownhelm  had 
slipped  out  during  the  last  prayer  to  help  ‘  ‘  dish 
up.  ’  ’  Ellen  enjoyed  waiting  on  the  table  and 
hearing  the  ministers  talk.  They  told  some 
funny  stories,  which  quite  surprised  her. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  pile  of  dishes  to 
wash,  and  Mrs.  Brownhelm  told  her  when  they 
were  all  done  she  could  go  over  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  county  missionary  always  took  notice 
of  Ellen,  and  as  he  was  a  privileged  character 
everywhere,  he  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and 
said :  ‘  ‘  Well,  Ellen,  you  gave  us  a  fine  dinner 
to-day.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  Oh,  ’  ’  said  Ellen,  ‘  ‘  I  did  not  make  the  things, 
Mrs.  Brownhelm  did.  ’  ’ 

“But  last  night  when  I  looked  in  at  the  door 
I  saw  you  picking  the  chickens,  and  I  noticed 
how  particular  you  were  to  get  all  the  pin¬ 
feathers  out  and  what  a  good  job  you  made  of 
it :  and  this  morning  I  saw  you  peeling  the 
potatoes  and  the  turnips,  and  I  knew  you  kept 
the  fire  just  right  to  cook  the  things  in  the 
oven  and  on  top  of  the  stove  so  they  would 
taste  good  to  os  all  when  we  came  over  to  din¬ 
ner.  What  if  you  had  been  neglectful  and  let 
the  food  burn,  or  had  not  kept  the  fire  going 
aud  we  hungry  ministers  had  had  to  wait  for 
dinner?” 

Ellen  blushed  with  pleasure  aud  the  minis- 
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ter  went  on;  “There  is  a  beautiful  cathedral 
in  Europe  that  a  traveler  once  stopjted  and  ad¬ 
mired.  A  laborer  was  standing  near,  and  when 
he  heard  the  traveler’s  words  of  admiration 
he  said,  ‘Yes,  it’s  a  fine  building  and  it  took 
us  many  a  year  to  finish.’  ‘Took  you,’  said 
the  traveler  in  astonishment ;  ‘  why,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  it?’  ‘I  mixed  the  mortar,’  said 
the  laborer.  ‘  If  the  mortar  had  not  been  mixed 
where  would  the  cathedral  have  been?’  ” 

Ellen  was  very  happy  when  Mr.  White  told 
her  that  little  story,  for  she  had  thought  her¬ 
self  of  but  little  account  before.  Somehow 
folks  who  only  worked  for  board  and  clothes 
were  not  reckoned  as  of  much  consequence. 
Ellen  got  the  dishes  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
she  could  and  ran  over  to  the  church  in  time 
for  the  praise-service.  She  was  a  fine  singer 
and  enjoyed  the  hymns. 

Nobody  but  the  county  missionary  could  have 
induced  Mrs.  Brownhelm  to  give  up  Ellen, 
even  for  a  short  time,  but  his  influence  was 
such  that  the  next  time  he  came  he  took  Ellen 
home  with  him  for  a  visit.  What  the  coiinty 
missionary  could  possibly  see  in  Ellen  to  make 
him  feel  so  interested  in  her  welfare  was  a 
great  problem  to  Mrs.  Brownhelm.  But  some 
changes  came  to  the  Brownhelms  very  sud¬ 
denly.  The  saw-mill  burned  aud  Mr.  Brown¬ 
helm  went  into  the  lumber  business  where  he 
could  live  near  a  station  and  ship  his  lumber 
more  readily.  Ellen  stayed  in  the  county  mis¬ 
sionary’s  family  and  found  what  she  had  never 
had  before,  a  real  mother  in  the  missionary’s 
wife.  There  was  never  anything  said  about 
working  for  board  and  clothes  after  she  went 
to  her  new  home.  “We  intend  to  do  for  Ellen 
just  what  we  do  for  our  own  children,  ’  ’  the 
missionary  said  to  those  who  made  inquiries 
about  her  the  next  time  he  went  to  the  outly¬ 
ing  districts  to  hold  service. 

EASTER  IN  THE  TYROL. 

Annetta  Halliday  Antona. 

Upon  Easter  eve,  when  the  Tyrolese  begin 
to  keep  the  great  festival  of  the  year,  bands  of 
youthful  Tyrolean  musicians  journey  in  com¬ 
panies  all  through  the  high-lying  slopes  aud 
glens  near  their  homes,  the  music  of  their 
sweet-toned  zithers  accompanying  the  Easter 
carols. 

Over  the  wild  mountains  they  tranij)  merrily, 
while  the  high  snow-fields  redden  in  the  sun¬ 
set  aud  the  moon-rays  cast  long  ragged  gloam¬ 
ings  down  the  ravine.s,  tinging  the  turbulent 
rivulets  with  silver. 

There  is  a  holiday  thrill  in  the  air ;  flocks  are 
brought  home  early;  bells  are  ringing  from  the 
scattered  mountain  villages  that  nestle  like 
swallow’s  nests  upon  the  steep  slopes;  the  neat 
cottages,  painted  white  and  green,  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  flower-pots  and  holy  pictures. 
Bright  girlish  faces  smile  upon  stalwart  young 
fellows  with  their  broad  peaked  hats  decorated 
with  bouquets  of  flowers  in  addition  to  the 
customary  blackcock  tail-feathers,  their  melo¬ 
dious  ',odling  floats  on  the  cool  night  breeze, 
and  the  crowds  of  children  who  accompany 
them  through  the  village  lanes  bear  witness 
that  some  festival  spirit  has  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  Tyrolean  valleys. 


The  whole  population  of  Bregenz  is  out  to 
watch  the  minstrels  off,  and  follow  them 
through  the  gate  of  the  upper  town  to  where 
the  snow  mountains  and  pine-clad  hills  watch 
over  the  city.  Perhaps  the  jodlers  will  halt  for 
a  moment  at  the  old  German  wine-room  oppo¬ 
site  the  station,  and  the  host  and  all  present 
will  come  out  to  call  after  them,  ‘  ‘  He  is  risen ! 
A  happy  Easter !  ”  to  which  the  singers  shout 
in  response,  ‘  ‘  He  is  risen  indeed.  ’  ’ 

This  is  the  greeting  upon  the  lips  of  every 
person  on  Easter  eve :  ‘  ‘  He  is  risen !  ”  “  He  is 
risen  indeed !  ”  “  Happiness  to  you  aud  yours !  ’  ’ 
until  every  valley  and  mountain  slope  ring  with 
the  tidings  of  the  resurrection.  Little  children 
run  to  each  other  with  outstretched  arms,  ‘  ‘  He 
is  risen !  ’  ’  they  lisp,  and  because  he  is  risen 
they  know  that  joy  has  come  into  their  small 
narrow  lives,  aud  glorified  them  with  the 
bt'anty  of  the  great  sacrifice. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  of  populous  city 
centers  miss  not  only  much  of  the  true  relig¬ 
ious  spirit  that  characterizes  undisturbed  faith, 
but  also  much  of  the  poetry  with  which  the 
Almighty  tenderness  is  interpreted  amid  the 
glistening  glacier  world  and  the  verdant  vales 
of  Tyrol? 

The  Easter  carolers  are  revered  in  these 
mountain  districts  as  the  old-time  Christmas 
waits  were  in  England,  and  from  picturesque, 
historic  castles,  from  broad-roofed  houses  sur¬ 
rounded  by  nut-trees,  from  timbered  high- 
perched  hostelry,  and  from  solitary  Alp-hut, 
the  dwellers  come  to  their  doors  to  join  in  the 
choruses  aud  the  festivity  that  this  happy  an¬ 
niversary  brings. 

Pasch  eggs  with  suitable  mottoes  on  the  shell 
are  distributed  to  the  musicians,  who  fill  pockets 
and  pouches  with  the  emblems;  refreshments 
of  meat  and  pastry  are  brought  out  and  the 
strolling  singers  regaled  in  return  for  the 
Easter  carols. 

The  lighted  pine-torches,  borne  by  friendly 
hands,  throw  strange  shadows  in  the  darkness 
over  the  spectators,  the  sombre  green  trees  and 
the  picturesque  wooden  huts ;  the  lusty  young 
carolers  w'ash  down  their  hearty  fare  with 
copious  draughts  of  Tyrolese  wine,  while  a  far- 
sounding  jodcl,  and  the  distant  singing  of  some 
other  band  awake  the  hillside  echoes  and  toss 
them  from  broken  ridge  of  peak  and  mountain, 
over  emerald  Alpine  slope  and  glen,  till  the 
grand  wilderness  quivers  with  the  mighty  re¬ 
joicing,  “He  is  risen!” 

A  second  later  sounds  the  deep-chested  uni¬ 
versal  answering,  far,  faint,  ringing, 

“He  is  risen  indeed!” 
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Till-;  OI!Si:i<\  ATKIN  CAK. 

TO  THK  AKBI  TI’S. 

AGNES  NOl'HSE. 

Go,  little  flower,  and  with  thy  fraKnint  breath. 
Proclaim  the  victory  of  life  o’er  death  ; 

ANTiisper  the  sweetest  story  ever  told. 

How  death  within  itself  doth  life  enfold. 

Since,  on  the  clay-cold  bosom  of  the  Eartli, 

Thou  liest  beautiful  in  thy  new  birth. 

Fit  type  of  that  tirst  Kesurrection  Flower 
That  rose  triumphant  over  death’s  dark  iH)wer. 

WAITING  TO  tillOW. 

Little  white  snowdrop  just  waking  up, 

Violet,  daisy,  and  sweet  buttercup  I 
Think  of  the  flowers  that  art*  under  the  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow ! 

And  think  what  a  number  of  queer  little  st>iHls 
Of  flowers,  and  mosses,  of  ferns,  and  of  wee<ls. 
Are  under  the  leaves  and  under  tlie  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow ! 

Think  of  the  roots  getting  ready  to  sprout, 
Ueaching  their  slender  brown  fingers  about, 
I'nder  the  ice  and  the  leaves  and  the  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow ! 

Xo  sefd  is  so  small,  or  hidden  so  well. 

That  God  cannot  find  it ;  and  soon  He  will  tell 
His  sun  where  to  shine,  and  His  rain  where  to  go. 


OUR  FIRST  PASSEXJERS 

The  first  applicants  for  a  place  in  our  Car 
have  written  us  this  week ;  one  is  a  little  girl 
of  eight  who  has  been  putting  her  bright  eyes 
to  good  use,  and  the  other,  although  she  be¬ 
longs  to  the  grown-ups.  is  equally  interested  in 
her  feathered  neighbors.  We  give  both  letters 
and  hope  they  will  induce  others  to  tell  us 
what  they  have  seen. 

As  birds  seem  to  be  of  especial  interest  at 
this  season,  we  would  like  to  know  which  of 
our  readers  can  discover  between  now  and  the 
first  of  April  the  greatest  variety  of  birds  in 
his  or  her  neighborhood,  and  we  append  below 
a  list  taken  from  Bird  World  of  tlie  common 
winter  birds.  Now  the  early  spring  birds  are 
returning  from  their  winter  wanderings  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  how  many  hardy 
ones  have  braved  the  March  winds  and  storms 
to  await  impatiently  the  first  .signs  of  return¬ 
ing  spring. 

Common  winter  birds  of  New  England: 
Grouse,  Kinglet,  Chickadee,  Screech  Owl, 
(xoldfinch.  Tree  Sparrow,  Red-shouldered 
Hawk,  Crow,  Bluejay,  Nuthatch,  Butcher 
Bird,  Purple  Finch,  Brown  Creeper,  Downy 
Woodpecker. 

In  Southern  New  England,  especially  near 
the  sea:  Robin,  Snowbird,  Meadow  Lark. 
Flicker,  Song  Sparrow. 

Occasional  winter  visitors:  Redpoll,  Snow¬ 
flake,  Red  Crossbill,  Cedar  Bird,  Snowy  Owl, 
Pine  Grosbeak. 

THK  ROBINS  AND  THE  Sl’.VRKOWS. 

From  my  observation  car  (which  was  the 
dining-room  window)  I  observed  this  morning 
six  beantifnl  robins  busily  engaged  in  picking 
up  crumbs ;  presently  a  flock  of  sparrows 
pounced  down  upon  them.  This  same  bit  of 
ground  had  been  their  eating  place  all  winter 
and  they  rebelled  at  the  audacity  of  any  other 
birds  coming  into  their  domain.  I  watched 
them  with  interest,  wondering  who  would  be 
victorious. 


I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  robins  driven  off, 
for  this  was  their  first  appearance  in  our  midst. 
But  this  scene  was  being  watched  by  three 
large  black  birds  which  immediately  flew  to 
the  rescue,  and  the  little  sparrows  were  invited 
to  leave,  which  they  did  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  a  disappointed  sparrow  could  assume.  They 
flew  into  a  large,  barren,  cold-looking  apple- 
tree  near  by  and  watched  the  prcweediugs  with 
a  good  deal  of  bird  talk.  As  I  watched  the 
performance,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  boy  and  girl  nature 
in  birds,  or  bird  nature  in  boy  and  girl,  for  not 
long  ago  I  saw  some  little  boys  playing  marbles 
in  one  corner  of  the  school  lot  all  by  them¬ 
selves,  when  suddenly  a  flock  of  big  boys 
pounced  down  and  drove  them  away,  not  only 
occupying  their  corner,  but  keeping  some  of 
the  marbles.  And  I  know  of  some  little  girls 
who  were  playing  quietly  with  their  dolls, 
when  the  big  sister  with  two  or  three  friends 
drove  them  out  of  the  room,  giving  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  ill-behavior,  “We  wish  to  study 
here.  ’  ’ 

THE  WINTER  BIRD. 

Feai.e,  Pa.,  March  14,  1S99. 

The  other  day  in  going  for  a  walk  up  a 
woody  road  we  saw  a  nuthatch.  It  was  a 
small  bird  with  blue  back,  white  around  its 
neck  and  a  gray  breast.  It  was  playing  with 
some  English  sparrows  on  the  road;  then  it 
flew  with  its  mate  to  a  hollow  tree,  which  it 
walked  down  as  well  as  up.  The  nuthatch  is 
the  only  bird  that  does  this,  and  so  can  be 
easily  recognized.  M.  R.  S. 

It  is  said  that  every  thread  of  a  spider’s  web 
is  made  up  of  about  5,000  separate  fibres.  If  a 
pound  of  the  thread  were  retjuired,  it  would 
occupy  *28,000  spiders  a  full  year  to  furnish  it. 

THE  W.\SI’  -VS  AN  ENIilNEIR. 

Several  members  of  the  United  States  engi¬ 
neer  corps  were  interested  witnesses  of  a  feat 
of  insect  engineering  near  the  road  on  which 
they  were  working.  One  of  their  number 
found  a  blue  ground  wasp,  dragging  along  tlie 
ground  a  dead  swamp  spider  one  quarter  the 
size  of  a  full-grown  tarantula. 

He  was  having  a  hard  time  dragging  his  prey 
along,  and  presently  left  it  to  go  prospecting 
for  his  abode.  The  discoverer  of  the  wasj) 
called  his  companions,  and  one  of  them  in 
coming  stepjied  upon  the  wasp’s  ground  hole, 
crushing  down  some  blades  of  dried  grass 
across  it.  This  caused  no  little  trouble  to  the 
insect,  who,  upon  locating  the  hole,  nipped 
away  at  the  obstructing  stalks  with  his  strong 
mandibles  until  he  had  cleared  a  passage.  Then 
he  went  back  and  sized  up  the  spider,  walking 
around  the  big  body  and  surveying  it  from  all 
sides. 

“He’s  reckoning  that  the  hole  isn’t  big 
enough,  ’  ’  said  one  of  the  engineers. 

“That’s  all  right,  he’ll  fix  it,’’  said  another, 
as  the  insect  went  back  and  commenced  vigor¬ 
ously  widening  the  entrance  to  his  domicile. 

Again  he  returne*!  to  the  spider,  seized  it 
and  dragged  it  to  within  a  foot  of  the  orifice. 
To  the  spectators  it  was  evident  that  more  work 
would  have  to  be  done  before  the  spider  could 
be  dragged  in.  This  struck  the  wasp,  too,  for 
again  he  ran  around  the  body,  examining  it 
carefully,  and  returned  to  the  hole  to  take 
measurements. 

He  went  to  digging  a  second  time.  Having 
dug  for  two  minutes,  he  brought  his  prey  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  nipped  out  a  piece  of 
dirt  here,  cut  away  a  grass  stem  there,  and 
after  fifteen  minutes  of  hard  and  skilful  labor 
disappeared  underground,  dragging  the  spider 
after  him,  doubtless  to  form  the  jiiece  <!>’  rf:<lKt- 
(i)t(r  in  a  winter  storehouse.  The  engineers 
then  resumed  their  work,  exchanging  com¬ 
ments  of  admiration. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

t'HILDKEN’.S  G.4KDENS. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Alumni 
Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Jennie  B.  Mer¬ 
rill,  in  a  talk  on  “Children’s  Gardens,’’  made 
a  very  earnest  plea  for  this  branch  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  work.  She  .said  that  in  tliis  country 
the  garden  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  and 
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A  Good  Complexion 

Deitendii  on  Good  Digestion. 


This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  .‘^oaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion. 

But  nil  these  are  simply  superficial  assLstants.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly;  un¬ 
less  the  stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood 
a  good  complexion  is  impos.sible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladiesare  using  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per¬ 
fect  digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to  en¬ 
hance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  article  s  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complex'on  clear. 

When  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  .such 
dieting  is  necessary.  Take  these  tablets  and  eat  all 
the  good,  wholesome  food  you  watt  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  .sallow,  dull  com¬ 
plexion  which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
because  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  goed 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion, 
atd  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  .splendid  remedy  a 
trial. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  cost  but  50  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  go~d  health  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  and 
a  free  book  on  stomach  diseases. 


the  children  were  really  brought  very  little  in 
touch  with  nature,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
derived  from  outdoor  work.  Extracts  from 
letters  of  people  already  trying  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  this  work  showed  how  in  various  cities 
back-yards  or  other  plots  of  ground  had  been 
turned  into  miniature  gardens,  in  which  both 
vegetables  and  flowers  were  planted  and  cared 
for  entirely  by  the  children.  Already  some 
advance  in  this  line  has  been  made  in  several 
cities  and  in  every  ca.se  the  delight  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  unbounded.  It  was  the  heartfelt  wish 
of  the  speaker  that  all  should  see  the  helpful¬ 
ness  of  the.se  nature  studies,  and  so  aid  in  fur¬ 
thering  this  cause. 

OI  K  ELA<i  IN  SWEDEN. 

A  teacher  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  who  is 
studying  manual  training  in  Sweden  at  a  point 
where  the  cars  run  only  twice  a  week,  recently 
received  a  letter  from  home  in  a  “flag”  envel¬ 
ope,  which  the  authorities  thought  to  be  a 
communication  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  the  flag.  Immediately  a 
special  train  was  made  up  and  took  the  letter 
forty  miles  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient.  — 
Primary  Education. 

DICKENS  AND  THE  CHIEDREN. 

Writing  in  The  Century  for  February  on 
Charles  Dickens’s  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes  concludes  his  arti¬ 
cle  by  saying: 

He  was  the  first  great  English  student  of 
Froebel.  He  deals  with  nineteen  different 
schools  in  his  books.  He  gives  more  attention 
to  the  training  of  childhood  than  any  other 
novelist,  or  any  other  educator  except  Froebel. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  demand 
national  control  of  education,  even  in  private 
schools,  and  the  thorough  training  of  all  teach¬ 
ers.  He  exposed  fourteen  types  of  coercion, 
and  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  lead  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  to  treat  children  hu¬ 
manely.  Every  book  he  wrote  except  two  is 
rich  in  educational  thought.  He  took  the  most 
advanced  position  on  every  phase  of  modern 
educational  thought  except  manual  training. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood  he  will  be 
recognized  as  the  Froebel  of  England. 
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The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 


Mils.  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

LESSONS  THAT  ARE  BEARING  FRUIT. 

After  one  of  the  home  cooking-lessons  the 
other  day,  when  the  table  was  neatly  laid  and 
the  women  all  sat  down  around  it  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  their  painstaking  efforts,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  teacher  there  was  an  unexpected 
pause,  and  the  little  company  looked  question- 
ingly  to  their  hostess  of  the  afternoon,  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  “Home  Maker’s”  Club, 
who  understood  at  once  and  quietly  responded, 

‘  ‘  Let  us  say  our  grace,  ’  ’  and  with  bowed  head 
began  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  which  all  devoutly 
joined.  In  all  her  claves  Mrs.  S.  had  never 
seen  this  done  before,  and  was  impressed  by 
the  influence  of  the  Settlement  in  the  homes. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  practical 
result  of  the  teaching  the  women  get  here  came 
to  our  knowledge  a  few  days  ago.  A  little  boy 
of  our  ‘  ‘  Home  Makers  ’  ’  upset  a  lamp,  which 
exploded  and  the  burning  oil  flew  in  every 
direction.  The  father  was  out,  and  as  she  saw 
the  flames  the  poor  mother  was  faint  with 
terror,  but  like  a  flash  Dr.  Vinton’s  words 
came  to  her,  that  “they  must  always  keep  their 
heads  when  an  accident  happens,  ’  ’  and  in  case 
of  fire  must  ‘  ‘  smother  it  out,  ’  ’  so  she  caught 
up  the  bed-quilt  and  soon  put  the  flames  out. 
She  is  sure  that  if  she  had  “lost  her  head”  she 
would  probably  have  lost  two  of  her  children — 
for  one  of  them  had  his  cap  on,  which  was 
saturated  with  oil — and  is  so  grateful  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  what  to  do.  This  poor  mother 
has  a  serious  heart  trouble  and  other  physical 
disabilities  which  would  have  made  it  seem 
quite  natural  if  she  had  lost  her  head.  We  are 
sure  that  both  Dr.  Vinton  and  the  kind  friend 
who  generously  provided  for  her  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  this  winter  will  feel  richly  rewarded  by 
this  one  incident. 

We  have  frequent  illustrations  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  effect  of  environment  and  that  our  pretty 
rooms  do  tell  even  upon  roughest  boys  from 
the  streets.  When  the  “Old  Glory”  Club 
meets  in  the  basement  their  leader  says  that 
the  members  get  boisterous  and  unmanageable, 
but  when  they  come  up- stairs  they  are  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  lot  and  behave  like  little  gen¬ 
tlemen.  One  of  our  girls  who  is  about  to  be 
married  came  to  Mrs.  Walker  for  advice  as  to 
how  she  could  make  her  new  little  home  attrac¬ 
tive  and  “refined”  and  was  specially  an.xiousto 
learn  how  to  sot  her  table  prettily. 

The  Lend-a-Hand  Club  have  undertaken  for 
their  special  Lenten  work  to  refrain  from  using 
slang  and  are  greatly  interested.  One  girl 
keeps  tally  at  the  meetings,  and  a  prize  has 
been  offered  to  the  one  who  makes  the  greatest 
progress  in  this  “reform” — a  very  much  needed 
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one  down  in  this  neighborhood,  where  so  many 
unpleasant  expressions  are  picked  up  in  the 
streets.  Twelve  of  the  girls  in  this  club  have 
joined  the  cooking-classes,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  beginning  to  take  books  from  the 
librarj'.  Miss  Mayer  is  planning  an  Easter 
talk  for  them  on  the  evening  of  the  29th. 

They  were  learning  a  new  song  in  the 
“Girls’  Junior  Club”  the  other  day  and  when 
they  came  to  the  line  “She  walked  with 
'stately  tread,  ’  ’  Miss  W.  asked  if  they  knew 
what  that  meant.  ‘  ‘  Oh,  yes,  ’  ’  replied  one  of 
the  girls  who  is  always  ready  in  her  responses, 
“it  means  walkin’  high-toned.” 

It  is  the  thought  of  these  silent  influences 
that  makes  Miss  Smith  so  desirous  of  making  a 
little  special  service  for  the  “Happy  Hour” 
on  Easter,  and  she  hopes  that  some  friends  will 
send  a  few  flowers,  or  a  little  money  to  spend 
for  them,  our  treasury  being  too  low  to  admit 
of  any  such  extra  expenses.  We  are  much 
afraid  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  are  going  to  close  our  fiscal  year  on  the 
31st  of  this  month  with  a  deficit,  for  we  are 
now  sadly  behind  in  the  month’s  bills.  We 
hope  some  one  will  be  moved  to  send  us  a 
generous  Easter  offering  to  help  us  out. 

OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

There  should  be  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Me  All  Aux¬ 
iliary  next  Tuesday,  March  28th.  It  will  be 
held  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
Madison  avenue  and  Sixtieth  street,  at  3 
o’clock.  The  President,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  will  be  in  the  chair.  Reports  of  the 
year’s  most  interesting  work  will  be  read  by 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  there  will  be 
an  address  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D. 
who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  Mission 
work  in  France.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Rossiter  last  summer  took  Dr.  Thurber’s 
place  in  the  American  Church  in  the  Rue  de 
Berri,  Paris.  He  improved  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  McAll  Mission. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Davies  formerly  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Church,  this  city,  is  doing  a 
noble  work  in  Philadelphia.  Though  he  has 
been  the  pastor  of  Bethlehem  Church  there 
only  since  last  autumn,  he  has  been  permitted 
to  welcome  no  less  than  105  persons  to  its  com¬ 
munion — eigliteen  in  September,  forty  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  forty-seven  at  the  recent  March 
communion.  Many  in  New  York  will  rejoice 
over  this  large  success.  Dr.  Davies  is  preach¬ 
ing  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  formation  and 
transmission  of  the  Scriptures,  which  interest 
jarge  audiences. 
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The  Speech  from  the  Throne  referred  with  re¬ 
gret  to  the  failure  of  the  British  and  American 
Commissioners  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  Alaskan  boundary  question.  In 
fact  there  are  at  this  present  time  rumors  of 
dissensions  between  our  own  and  Canadian 
settlers.  A  report  from  Ottawa  hy  way  of  Lon¬ 
don  says  that  there  is  a  scheme  in  Canada  to 
submit  to  Parliament  a  proposal  to  give  the 
Leeward  Islands  to  the  United  States  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  strip  of  Alaska. 

Well  done  for  the  German  Baptists!  There 
are  only  29,000  of  them  in  the  United  States, 
and  last  year  they  gave  |C2,000  for  missions. 
More  than  $2  a  member. 


THGBK  IS  KONK. 

In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world 
No  fount 

Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love 
Save  that  within 
A  mother’s  heart. 

—Mrs.  Hemans. 
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A  particularly  interesting  concert  will  be 
given  in  Carnegie  Hall  next  Saturday  evening 
(March  25th)  by  the  Oratorio  Society.  The 
full  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Society,  with 
four  additional  orchestras  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  M.  Salignac,  tenor,  will  give  the  Grand 
Mesne  des  Marts  of  Hector  Berlioz.  Tickets  are 
on  sale  all  this  week.  This  is  the  twenty-sixth 
season  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  which  was 
founded  by  Dr.  L.  Damrosch.  His  son,  Mr. 
Frank  Damrosch,  is  the  present  conductor. 
The  Society  has  done  excellent  work  this  season. 

Robert  E.  Ely,  President  of  the  Prospect 
Union  of  Cambridge,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
lecture  before  the  League  for  Political  Educa¬ 
tion  on  “Some  Mistakes  of  Philanthropy,” 
urged  that  to  give  alms  to  a  stranger  is  to  do 
him  and  the  race  an  injury.  “Noisy  goodness 
and  advertised  goodness  never  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  ”  Even  the  substitutes  for  the  saloon 
lose  their  attractions  in  proclaiming  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Those  to  be  helped,  at  least  the  hopeful 
ones  among  them,  do  not  care  to  be  identified 
in  the  coarse  way  of  an  universal  publicity. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  was  re-opened  last 
Thursday  with  an  imposing  military  pageant. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HKNRY  HOl’GHTON,  Business  Managfer. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertising  Kates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
ctats  a  line. 

Aix  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 
order,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Triifrtd  at  the  Poet-ojice  at  Xew  York  a*  second-claes  mail 
nat/tr.  _ _ 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Brentano’s,  Washington. 

Brentano’s,  Chicago. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


1)0  YOU  KNOW 

That  our  advertisers  are  among  the  l)e6t  friends  we 
have  'i  They  are.  And  they  are  your  toends,  too.  And  so 
it  is  without  the  slightest  hesitation  tliat  I  bring  before 
you  a  matter  which  I  believe  you  have  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  No  paper  can  live  without  the  aid  of  adver¬ 
tising,— few  businesst's  can  lie  made  to  pay  without 
advertising.  It  would  cost  you  twice  the  time  and 
money  to  do  your  buying  were  it  not  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  necessity.  The  Ev.vngei.ist  gives  you  the 
representatives  of  tlie  best  trade  of  all  classes,  but  yet  it 
is  true  that  you  are  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  much 
larger  clioice  that  you  might  have  if  you  gave  the  Evan- 
OEI.1ST  credit  for  what  you  get  from  it.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  advertisers  prefer  otlier  religious  papers  to  the 
Evangelist,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  know  that 
they  owe  your  trade  to  us. 

Our  readers  are  as  good  buyers  as  can  lie  found  among 
tlie  constituency  of  any  paper,  but  they  neglwt  to  give 
credit  to  the  Evangelist  in  their  correspondence  with 
our  advertisers. 

.lust  make  a  iioint  of  this;  it  will  lie  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  us.  When  you  have  any  business  with  our 
advertisers  tell  them  you  saw  it  in  the  Evangelist. 
Show  tliem  that  tliey  are  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of 
the  Evangelist  readers. 

Business  Manager. 


APrOIXTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  •  -  . 

Church  Erection,  .  .  - 

Education,  .... 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 
Ministerial  Relief  ... 
Freedmen,  .  .  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges,  ... 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
1319  Walnut  St..  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1S24, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  erangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Exiiense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abidea 
1,603  new  schools  started  in  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  fi-om 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aidand 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  librar)’.  (700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  OOSPEU 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
TOrte  Ministers  and  Mlsslonarlea  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

^rvlce  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.M.;  Simday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dlnner-Wble,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jksup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

70  Wall  Street,  New  Yo  k. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world:  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
put-s  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York:  publishes  the  SoHor*'  Mnoazine,  the  Senman’f  Friend, 
ind  the  Life  Moat.  .Tames  W.  Elwell,  Prea;  W.  C.  STUH- 
OES.  Treas.;  Rev.  W  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretarj-. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  lieen  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
tppeals.  From  (300  to  $.500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
:?-«ir.!t  to  I.OU18  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23.1  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Y’cars 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tiventy-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


A  most  valuable  addition  to  any  library  is  Webster’s 
International  Dictionary.  It  is  clear,  convenient, 
thorough  and  eminently  practical. 


AN  ;EA«TER  OI  TING. 


Six-day  Tour  to  t)ld  Point  Comfort,  Rlcliinond,  and 
Wasliington  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  fourth  of  the  present  series  of  personally-con¬ 
ducted  tours  to  Old  I'oint  Comfort,  Kichmond,  and 
Washington  via  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  April  1, afford¬ 
ing  a  delightful  Easter  outing. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  cn  rmitf  in 
both  diri'ctions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  alxiut  Kichmond— in 
fact  every  necessary  expense  for  a  iteriod  of  six  days— 
will  he  sold  at  raU-  of  SlU-bd  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark:  $:12.5<I from  Trenton;  SSl.tWfrpm  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  projiortioiiate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. _ _ 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  lunch¬ 
eon  on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  Iward  at 
that  place,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains 
within  six  days,  will  iie  sold  in  connection  with  this 
tour  at  rate  of  $15.00  from  New  York  ;  13.50  from  Tren¬ 
ton;  $12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proixirtionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York ;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  _ _ 


Sweet-toiietl  Cliurch  Bells. 

The  tone  of  a  cliurch  tiell  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  the  whole  community,  and  a  bell  that  maintains  a 
pure,  sweet,  mellow  tone  year  after  year  is  a  blessing 
to  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  hung.  In  selecting  a 
church  hell  there  are  other  qualities  to  be  considerisl — 
capacity,  durability  and  cost,  as  well  as  tone.  The  Blym- 
yer  church  bells,  made  by  the  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry 
Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  satisfied  thousands  of 
purchasers  by  their  excellent  quality  and  low  cost,  and 
the  makers  invite  comparison  with  any  other  hells  made 
anywhere.  They  send  a  descriptive  booklet  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject. 


OBITUARY. 

Beard.— March  3.  1899,  at  her  residence,  4247  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Margaret  Fry.  widow  of  Wm.  L. 
Beard,  aged  89  years.  Interment  at  Corning,  N.  Y. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETKRY. 

WOODLAWTS’  STATION  (34th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  33d  Street 


ROCKEANO  CEMETERY. 

I)IERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  K.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


ONE  of  the  best  chorus  choir  directors  in  the  State  open 
for  engagement  Easter.  Good  in  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday  ^hool.  Address,  “Director,”  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


ri30  RENT. —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-story  modern 
1  house,  semi-detached,  .50x25  ft.,  17  rooms,  2  liaths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


■XT'  OUNG  LADY  desires  position  as  (Soverness  or  Com- 
J  panion.  No  objection  to  traveling.  Excellent 
references  given  and  required.  Address  “  W.  C.,”  care 
of  Evangelist. 


PRESB  YTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Boise  will  meet  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Boise  City  on  Thursday,  April  20,  at 
7.30  P.M.  D.  A.  Clemens,  St  texi  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Long  Island  at  Eastbampton,  Tuesday, 
April  25,  at  2.30  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Fland- 
reau,  S.  D.,  April  18,  at  7.30  p.m.  Presbyterial  W.  M.  S. 
at  same  place  April  19,  at  9  a.m. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cimarron  meets  at  El  Reno,  Okla., 
on  Tuesday,  April  11, 1899,  at  7:30  p.  M.  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  «»f  Cleveland  is  to  meet  in  the  First 
Church,  Akron,  O.,  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.  M. 

E.  Bushnell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  at  Fourth  Church,  Albany, 
April  18,  at  9.30  a.m.  A.  R.  Olney,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  in  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  Monday,  April  17,  at  7.30  p.m. 

W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  in  Montgomery,  N. 
Y.,  Monday,  April  17,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  17,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sequoyah  in  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  April 
6,  at  7.30  p.  M.  C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Lewistown,  Monday,  April 
10,  at  7.30  p.  M.  A.  COKNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  €>f  Springfield  will  meet  at  Lincoln,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7:3li  p.  m.  Ijidies’  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  will  meet  at  the  same  place  Tuesday  morning. 

Thos.  D.  Lizan,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  Petersburg.  Mich., 
on  April  11,  at  7:30  p.  m.  The  Women’s  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  willmeet  in  the  same  place  on  April  13. 

W.  F.  Jones,  S.  C. 

Platte  Presbytery  meets  at  Weston.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7:30  p.  m!  Walter  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  meets  in  the  First  Church,  Utica, 
on  Monaay,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  First  Presbyteiiaii  (Church  of  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  .\pril  11,  1899,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wellslioroiigli  will  meet  in  Osceola  on 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

A.  C.  SliAW,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  April  11, 
at  3  p.  M.  W.M.  A.  West.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  in  Corning,  Iowa, 
TuesdajS  .4pril  18,  at  2  p.  M. 

E.  Winslow  Brow  n,  Stated  CUrk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  in  Westminster 
Church,  West  Bay  City.  Mich.,  on  April  11,  1’99,  at  7:30 
p.  M.  Session  Records  to  be  presented  and  Assessments 
paid.  Tho.mas  Middlemis,  Slated  Clerk. 

Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Maivh  21,  at  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  10:3 1  A.  M. 

I’resbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  Immanuel  Church  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  Tuestlay,  April  4.  at  3:3 1  p.  m. 

I).  A.  Jeweli.,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Grange  will  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  Arlington  Avenue  Churcli  of  East 
Orange,  on  Tuesday,  April  11.  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  its  Eighteenth  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  CHiurcli  of  St.  Paul,  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  oiH'ning  sermon  will  lie  preached  by  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Graves  of  Shelton.  Neb., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  All  sessional  records  are 
required.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  at  same  time 
and  place.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Statetl  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  latckawanna  will  hold  their  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Plymouth.  Mon¬ 
day,  April  17,  at  7.30  p.  m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet,  pursuant  to  ad¬ 
journment,  at  Sacaton,  Friday,  April  7,  at  7  p.  M.,  and  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  R.  T.  Bell. 

1.  T.  Whittemore,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  will  hold  its  stated  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Church,  Newark,  on  Wednesday,  April 
5,  commencing  at  10  a.  .m.  J ul.  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk . 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  hold  its  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Martin,  Mich.,  commencing  7.30  p.  m..  Tuesday, 
April  11.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Presbytery 
will  meet  Wednestlay,  April  12,  9  a.  m.,  in  Martin. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Dryden,  N.  Y’.,  on 

Tuesday,  April  11,  at  11  a.  m. 

C.  H.  Beebe  ,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  annual  Meeting 
in  the  Normal  Park  Church,  Monday,  April  3, 10.30  a.  m. 

James  Frothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Biiighanitoii  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Waveriy,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  April  17, 1899,  at  3  p.  m.  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  in 
the  same  church,  at  10  a.  m. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Athens  will  meet  at  Middleport,  O., 
Tuesday,  April  11, 1899,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Thomas  Turnbull,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’l-esbytery  of  Jersey  City  holds  its  stated  meeting 
with  the  Church  in  Paterson,  East  Side,  on  Tuesday, 
April  18,  at  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of  every  minister 
and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  imiiortant. 

George  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  .Jersey  will  meet  in  Deerfield, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Henry  Reeves,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Biift'ulo  will  meet  in  Westminster 
Church.  Buffalo,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.m.  As¬ 
sessments  and  Statistical  reports  are  expected. 

William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  meet  in  Gunton 
Temple  Memorial  Church.  Washington,  I).  C..  April  3, 
at  7.30  p.m.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  at  Norwalk  April  10 
and  11.  Tuesday  at  2.30  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  (Conference 
on  the  Local  Church  and  its  Relation  to  the  Home  S.  S. 
and  Young  People’s  Society.  On  Tuesday  evening  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  President  of  Wooster  University,  will 
give  an  address  on  Christianity  and  Education. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sienben  will  hold  its  Spring  meeting 
at  Paintixl  Post.  N.  Y..  Monday,  April  li.  Sermon  by 
the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  Hezekiah  Webster. 

Edward  M.  Deems.  StaW  Clerk. 
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Presbytery  of  Xlaftara  will  convene  at  Xorth  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  1 on  Monday,  i^ril  17,  at  2  p.m. 

H.  T.  Chadsey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  lAnslns  will  meet  at  Battle  Creek  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  11.  The  Ladies  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  Concord  on  Wednesday 
morning,  April  6.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presliytery  of  Santa  Fe  will  meet  in  Raton,  N.  M., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m. 

S.  W.  Curtis.  Stated  Clerk- 

Presbytery  of  Sixitheni  Dakota  will  meet  in  Kimball 
on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p  m.  The  Woman’s  Presby¬ 
terial  Society  will  meeton  the  12th,  and  the  Presbyterial 
Union  of  C.  E.  on  the  13th  at  the  same  place. 

Charles  E.  Sharp,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presliytery  of  Koeliester  will  meet  in  the  Central 
Church,  of  Rochester,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7  30  p.  M. 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  lirunswlek,  Flemington,  April 
11,  at  10.80  A.  M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  at 
3.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyt»-ry  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  01- 
ney.  111.,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Prebsytery  of  Erie  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  R.  S.  VanCleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Xenia  on  Monday.  April  10, 
at  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  capital  in  first  mortgages  (at  6  per  cent.,  payable  seml-annnally,  principal  and  Interest  in  gold), 
on  choice  cultivated  farms  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  Company’s  Debentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in  series  of  S&U.OOO 


1878 

Capital 

Half  a  Million 
Dollars 


1898 

Inrestors 
noTer  had  a 

loan 


harvest  home” 

Each  series  Is  secured  by  €50,000  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N  Y.,  or 
W'm  and  Arthur  McGeorge,  liuilitt  building,  Philadelphia,  as  collateral.  These  Debentures  are  in 
denominations  of  €100  and  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  List  of  Loans  and  look  them  over 

WlLlilAH  S.  SNO|  President,  (Home  Office)  Bnllltt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
SIDMET  E.  MORSE,  First  Vlce^Pres.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  Tork 
Address  General  Officers,  or  C*  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N»  T, 

Zebulon  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


NEW  PUHL,ICATION.S. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  A  Critical 
and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel ; 

Henry  Preserved  Smith.  $3.00,  net. - 'I'he  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews  the  First  Apology  for  Christianity ;  Alexander 
Balman  Bruce,  D.I).  $2.50.— Strong  Hearts;  George 

W.  Cable.  $1.2.5. - On  tlie  South  African  Frontier; 

William  Harvey  Brown.  $3.00. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York:  The  Jacksonian 

EiKich ;  diaries  H.  Peck.  $2.50. - The  Martyrdom  of 

an  Empress.  $2.50. - An  Incident  and  other  Happen¬ 
ings;  Saruli  Barnwell  Elliott.  $1.25. - Biograjiliical 

Edition  of  the  Works  of  William  Makepiece  Thack¬ 
eray;  Vol.  XII;  Denis  Duval;  The  Wolves  and  the 
Lamb.  Etc.  $1.7.5. — Tlie  River  Syndicate ;  Charles  E. 
Careyl.  $1.25. - The  Capsina ;  E.  F.  Benson.  $1.50. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York :  From 
Reefer  to  Hear  Admiral:  Benjamin  F.  Sands.  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral,  U.  S  N.  $2.00. 

Tho.mas  Y.  Chowell&Company, New  York:  Between 
Ca-siirand  Jesus;  George  I).  Herron.  Cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 


L.  R.  Herrick  &  Comp.any,  New  York  :  Hosanna  and 
Huzzah  ;  Grace  Duflie  Boylan.  Paper,  25 cents;  cloth, 
50  cents. 

Fle.mino  H.  Revell  Co.mpany,  New  York;  Roger’s 
Travels  ;  E.  Payson  Hammond.  15 cents.  --M.  Lex;  or. 
The  Legal  Status  of  Mother  and  (Jhild ;  Catharine 
Waugh  McCuIIocli.  Clotli,  35  cents ;  paper,  15 cents. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston:  The  Miracles  of 
Antichrist ;  Translated  from  tlie  Swedish  of  Selma 
LagerKif  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach.  $1.50. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.mpany,  Philadelphia;  A  Trooper 
Galahad;  Captain  Charles  King.  $1.00. 

American  Baptist  Puui.ication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  A  Wind  Flower;  Mrs.  Caroline  Atwater  Mason. 
$1.00. 

Presbyterian  Com.mittee  op  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  Character  Chiselling;  Mrs.  May  Anderson 
Hankins.  75  cents. - Communicant’s  Manual ;  or.  Sac¬ 

ramental  Meditations;  Capt.  Hugh  A.  White.  Scents. 
- ’Phe  Mormons;  Rev.  E.  O.  Guerrant,  D.D.  Scents. 

^Cumberland  Presbyterian  Puhlishino  House, 
Nashville,  Tenn.:  Japan  and  Its  Rescue ;  A.  D.  Hull, 
D  I).  75  cents. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago: 
The  Ethical  Problem;  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  .50 cents. 

l*EKIODIC,4LS. 

March :  American  Antiquarian ;  Cambrian ;  Gkispel  in 
All  Lands;  Musical  Times;  Education;  Religious  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews;  The  American  Sabliath;  Roanoke 
Collegian ;  The  New  World  ;  Biblical  World  ;  'Pravel ; 
Chinese  Recorder ;  Little  Men  and  Women ;  Bulletins  of 
the  American  Geographical  Socie^;  The  Writer;  An¬ 
nals  of  the  American  Academy;  'The  School  Review; 
Land  of  Sunshine ;  The  Puritan ;  Our  Dumb  Animals. 

April :  Sunday  School  World. 

REPOKTN  AND  l‘.\MPHLET.S. 


Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library,  1898. 

A  Thrilling  Night’s  Ride  on  the  North  Western  Fast 
Mail.  H.  I.  Cleveland. 

Memoir  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens, 
D.I).,  LL.D. 

Glimpses  of  Asia  Minor  Apostolic  Institute,  Iconium 
and  Tarsus. 

The  Christian  Science  Movement.  Carol  Norton, 
C.S.I). 

Year  Book  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Clinton,  New 
York,  1899. 

Egypt— Its  Movements  and  Work  of  the  Egypt  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  1898. 

Report  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  China  for 
the  \  ear  1898. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Annual  Register 
1898  to  1899. 

The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers 
in  New  York  City.  Report  of  the  Council,  November 
22d,  1898.  Treasurer’s  Report. 


MUSIC  AND  MAG.kZINES  OF  MUSIC  IlECKIVED 


Fho.m  Novello,  Ewer  &  Company,  21  E.  17th  St. 

The  Musical  Times  (Ixindon,  Eng.).  Monthly  Musical 
Journal  for  March.  1899, 10  cents.  SluiiVs  Settiimx  of  the 
Office  for  the  Hotn  Oimiouiiioii,  No.  37,  50  cents.  O  irorsfiip 
t/ir  12  cents.  IToir  ifiral  is  f/ij/  Loritm  Knuliie.'<K,  uS 

cents.  Novello’s  Parish  Choir  Book,  Nos.  394. 
fieat  and  Nunc  Dimitis  (in  F),  by  Arthur  Sumervell,  15 
cents.  397.  The  Same  (in  A)  by  Win.  Russell,  12  cents, 
402.  Xicene  Creeet,  Myles  B.  Foster,  15  cents,  40:1.  Sti/irf  i« 
—  the  same  —  404.  lieiwlictim  and  Ai/nm  Dei.  The 
Same,  12  cents.  405  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  The  Same.  12 
cents.  Novello’s  Short  Anthems.  ’So.sa.  O  Perfect  Lore. 
Wedding  Anthem,  H.  Elliot  Button.  The  ijml  Shall 
Comfort  Zion.  Anthem  for  Tenor  Soli  and  Chorus,  by 
Smith  N.  Penfleld,  15  cents.  Novello’s  Octavo  Authems, 
Nos.  «14.  «20-l.  623-5. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Company,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Sunday  School  Concert,  quarterly.  Eastertide  Echoes, 
Burton  H.  Winslow,  1896. 


A  “  LAW  HOSPITAL.” 

Jacob  A  Riis 

‘  ‘  GJass  put  in !  Glass  put  in !  ” 

The  shrill  cry,  rising  to  the  top  of  the  big 
buildings  in  the  street,  came  from  an  ill-clad 
Polish  Jew,  who  shivered  in  the  bitter  winter 
blast  as  he  eagerly  scanned  the  windows  for 
the  customer  that  meant  food  and  fire  for  his 
little  ones  at  home. 

From  the  third  story  of  a  livery  stable  a 
surly  looking  man  put  out  his  head  and  beck¬ 
oned  to  the  Jew.  So  the  glazier  climbed  the 
stairs  hurriedly  to  the  loft  where  the  surly 
man  was  waiting. 

‘  ‘  Put  them  in,  ’  ’  he  said  briefly,  pointing  to 
a  dozen  broken  panes. 

The  Jew’s  eyes  glistened  as  he  surveyed  the 
job.  It  would  nearly  exhaust  the  stock  he 
had  dragged  wearily  about  all  day.  He  should 
go  home  to  his  Sabbath  eve  with  a  light  burden 
and  a  lighter  heart.  Ho  figured  up  rapidly 
that  he  should  be  four  dollars  richer  when  the 
work  xvas  done. 

He  worked  sw'iftly  and  well.  The  afternoon 
was  nearly  spent  when  he  went  to  his  employer 
to  get  his  pay.  The  man  bade  him  begone 
with  a  curse,  and  when,  anguished  and  horror- 
stricken,  he  pleaded  in  his  broken  English  that 
he  should  be  ruined,  he  kicked  him  down-stairs. 

“Go  on  out,  you  blamed  Jew,’’  he  yelled 
after  him,  ‘  ‘  and  be  glad  you  are  alive !  ’  ’ 

Out  in  the  street,  when  the  outraged  glazier 
turned  and  in  his  rage  shook  his  fist  at  his 
enemy,  a  policeman  moved  him  on,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  lock  him  up  for  trying  to  explain. 

To  this  man,  coming  from  a  land  where  his 
people  had  been  hunted  for  ages  as  little  better 
than  wild  beasts,  what  must  our  freedom  and 
our  laws  have  seemed,  had  the  matter  ended 
there?  If  he  had  been  soon  found  fiercely  rant¬ 
ing  against  both  at  a  meeting  of  malcontents 
as  poor  and  as  wretched  as  he,  5vould  it  have 
been  strange?  But  such  things  do  not  happen, 
say  you?  This  did  happen,  nevertheless,  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  have  told  it. 

The  matter  did  not  end  there,  because  the 
man  found  his  w’ay  to  the  office  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  and  through  it  got  justice  and  his 
money.  That  was  where  I  met  him,  and 
heard  his  story  from  his  own  lips,  still  trem¬ 
bling  with  the  sen.se  of  wrong  and  injustice 
against  which  he  thought  himself  helpless. 
Such  stories  are  told  there  every  day,  unhap¬ 
pily- 

In  1897,  wtien  the  society  came  of  age,  so  to 
speak,  its  president,  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  in  twenty-one  years  it  had  interposed  in 
behalf  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  poor 
clients  and  collected  nearly  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  wages  unjustly  withheld  from 
them,  called  the  state  of  society  that  permits 
such  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
appalling.  And  so  it  would  be  did  not  the 
evidence,  in  his  own  and  his  colleagues’  work. 


show  that  it  is  not  permitted,  at  least  when 
made  known;  that  society  has  a  conscience 
which  will  not  rest  easy  under  such  monstrous 
wrongs. 

Few  places,  even  in  the  metropolis,  possess 
the  human  interest  of  the  three  little  dingy 
rooms  in  which  the  Legal  Aid  Society  is  at 
home  on  the  top  floor  of  a  Broadway  oflSce 
building  just  across  from  the  City  Hall  Park. 
Not  without  good  cause  has  its  office  been 
called  a  ‘  ‘  law  hospital.  ’  ’  The  stream  of  per¬ 
sons  acutely  suffering  by  reason  of  injustice 
and  wrong  flows  through  it  all  day  long,  crav¬ 
ing  and  receiving  redress.  Thousands  of  the 
wrecks  of  New  York  life  are  home  in  on  it, 
and  the  misfits  of  the  great  crowd  come  sooner 
or  later  to  be  tinkered  there. 

The  society  was  started  to  protect  immigrants 
against  being  fleeced,  but  while  it  has  pre¬ 
served  this  character,  it  has  widened  its  scope, 
so  that  it  is  now  found  ministering  to  all  who 
are  poor  and  helpless.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  all  its  clients  are  strangers  in  onr  land,  vic¬ 
tims,  as  often  as  not,  of  their  own  ignorance  of 
its  customs,  or  of  the  depraved  customs  of  their 
old  home.  An  instance  of  the  latter,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  the  rabbinical  divorce,  called  the 
‘  ‘  get,  ’  ’  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
domestic  unhappiness  and  destitution. 

The  get  is  a  handy  way  of  getting  rid  of  an 
old  or  inconvenient  wife,  and  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  supporting  her ;  but  it  is  not  lawfuL 
and  the  society  has  been  laboring  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Hebrew  East  Side  of  the  fact.  This 
sort  of  divorce  came  under  its  notice  first 
through  the  application  of  a  Russian  Jew  to 
be  “protected”  against  his  lawful  wife  and 
three  children  who,  he  had  learned,  were  com¬ 
ing  to  claim  him.  He  had  been  here  a  year, 
and  had  found  another  girl  he  liked  better,  as 
he  naively  told  the  lawyer.  Accordingly  he 
had  obtained  a  get;  but  trouble  was  coming 
over  the  sea,  and  he  wanted  it  re-enforced,  as 
it  were,  by  the  civil  law. 

Inquiry  showed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  common  offence.  If  it  becomes  neither  so 
common  nor  so  popular  hereafter,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  very  energetic  “advice”  the  society 


Preserves 

(—fruits,  Jcllios,  pickles  or  catsup  are 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 

bealtbfully  sealed  with  Befiued 

Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  oiber 

method.  Dozens  of  other  usee  wUl  be 

““'‘'"Refined 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  booaebold.  It  Is  clean, 

tasteleas  and  oilorleee— air,  water 

and  acid  proof.  Oet  a  pound  cake  of 

It  with  a  list  of  Its  many  osea 

from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold  everywhere.  Hade  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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mens 


Housekeeping  Goods 

for  Country  House  Furnishings. 
Damask  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins, 
Luncheon  and  Tea  Cloths, 
Doylies,  Towels  and  Towellings, 
Sheets,  Sheetings,  and  Pillow  Cases, 
Beds  and  Bedding. 


PeruviaHs.  It  cleared  innocent  men  of  charges 
ranging  from  assault  and  theft  to  robbery  and 

murder,  and  got  them  out  of  jail.  It  succeeded  BROADWAY  AND  1  Ith  ST. 
in  all  but  two  of  the  cases  it  undertook.  It  is 

easy  from  this  to  understand  the  devotion  of  Rlonk'Pt  nPnprtmPIlt 

the  poor  to  the  society,  and  the  high  place  it  UlQIlIVCl  UCpQI  IIIICIID 

has  won  in  the  courts  where  they  had  before 

no  champion.  50  dozen  Silkaline  Comfortables,  full. size  ; 

There  is  no  “breaking  in’’  young  attorneys  new  designs, 
on  charity  cases  here.  The  society  employs  in  $1.00  Each, 

its  service  the  highest  legal  skill,  and  brings  it  95  dozen  finest  quality  Silkaline  Comfort* 
as  promptly  and  readily  when  the  claim  is  for  ables  full  size, 
two  or  three  dollars  as  if  a  fortune  were  in-  ’  $1.2.5  Facli. 

volved,  if  a  principle  is  at  stake,  or  some  right  111,  k 

to  be  restored.  The  smallest  claim  prosecuted  Comfortables,  with  plain  silk  Dor- 


ables,  full  size, 

$1.2.5  Each. 


by  it  last  year  was  one  for  one  dollar  and  sev- 
j  enty-seven  cents  for  a  jar  of  pickles  bought  by 


der,  five  inches  wide, 

$2..50  Each. 


a  small  storekeeper  at  a  great  wholesale  house  I  A  large  assortment  of  Summer  Blankets,  in 


down-town  and  never  delivered,  although  paid 
for.  The  firm  refused  disdainfully  to  entertain 


I  Ql-A  At  it  “Ot  too  petty  for  the  Legal  Aid  Societv, 

NEW  YORK  money,  and  the  costs  of  the  action  beside.  One 

*  man  on  the  East  Side  was  convinced  that  day 

— —  '  '  TT1-.1-T  ,  -=  that  there  is  justice  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for 

has  been  at  pains  to  bestow  upon  clients  of  f  be  rich,  and  the  city  was  so  much  better  for  it. 
this  class.  Such  a  result  would  show  that  it  It  is  n  curious  grist  the  hopper  in  the  little 
has  championed  the  cause  of  the  deserted  wives  office  grinds  out.  Sometimes  clients  are  almost 


all  sizes, 

$2.50  per  pair,  upwards. 


NEW  YORK. 


the  claim  «  too  petty  to  oconpy  its  time ;  l.ut  cape  Ktis*.  In  hand. 

It  was  not  too  petty  for  the  Lepal  Aid  St^iety,  and  desirable  colorings. 


James  McCroery  &  Co., 

Broadway  k  1 1 1  li  St., 
yew  York. 


to  some  very  practical  purpose. 


ludicrous  in  their  awkward  efforts  to  get  a 


A  rough,  unkempt  giant,  with  a  week’s  stub-  hearing — always  pathetic.  A  coal-heaver,  who 

ble  on  his  aggressive  chin,  comes  to  sue  for  had  been  in  the  Tombs  for  months  on  the  - - - - - 

breach  of  contract.  He  is  a  dish-washer  in  a  charge  of  breaking  another  man’s  head  with  or  four  years  before,  she  was  not  sure  which, 
restaurant,  hired  by  the  month,  but  discharged  his  shovel,  was  discovered,  when  his  case  came  and  the  injury  slie  received  laid  her  up  in  the 
at  the  end  of  a  week;  he  does  not  tell  why.  up  for  the  fourth  time— at  last  with  a  compe-  hospital  a  whole  year.  It  had  suddenly  oc- 
The  inference  that  the  restaurant  man  will  tent  lawyer  to  befriend  the  wretched  prisoner  curred  to  her  or  she  had  been  told  that  ‘  ‘  she 
have  a  bill  for  smashed  crockery  as  long  as  his  — to  be  the  victim  of  a  malingerer  and  of  an  un-  ought  to  get  something  for  it’  ’  from  the  city  or 
claim  is  hardly  at  fault.  The  lawyer  takes  the  scrupulous  physician,  who  had  certified  at  each  some  one ;  but  lier  statements  were  too  vague, 
address  of  his  employer,  and  writes  a  demand  previous  hearing  that  his  patient  was  in  dan-  although  her  injury  was  plain  enough ;  and 
letter  to  him  to  bring  out  his  side  of  the  story,  ger  of  his  life,  although  in  fact  there  was  besides,  it  was  too  late.  With  true  Celtic 
The  unkempt  giant  makes  room  at  the  desk  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  The  doctor  re-  cheerfulness,  she  comforted  herself  with  the 
for  an  Italian  lad  who  has  been  grinning  on  ceived  a  well-deserved  reprimand  in  the  court,  reflection  that  she  was  “not  kilt  entirely, ’’ 
the  bench  for  an  hour,  awaiting  his  turn.  The  and  the  coal-heaver  was  set  free.  and  that  there  were  others  luckier  than  she. 

boy  holds  out  two  black-begrimed  fists  for  in-  An  old  laborer  who  was  put  on  the  street  by  So  it  goes  all  day.  The  hard  benches  in  the 
spection.  Upon  one  half  a  finger  is  missing.  a  heartless  son  sixteen  years  before,  and  now,  office  are  always  full,  and  their  burden  of 
“Me  friend  he  bit-ta  him  off,’’  he  explains,  deaf  and  disabled,  is  unable  to  earn  a  living,  ^vrong  always  grievous;  but  heavy  though  it 
wagging  the  stump  to  identify  it.  He  wants  gets  the  hearing  which  the  authorities  have  be,  those  who  bear  it  have  always  a  word  of 
to  sue  his  “friend.’’  The  only  thing  that  ap-  refused  him.  and  the  son  is  compelled  to  pay  comfort  or  a  willing  hand  to  ease  one  still 
pears  clearly  after  a  hard  struggle  with  the  him  a  weekly  allowance  out  of  the  small  bnsi-  heavier  than  theirs.  They  sit  and  comfort 
language  is  that  there  was  a  fight,  in  which  ness  he  had  built  up.  The  old  man  drops  in  at  each  other  as  well  as  they  can  by  sharing  their 
the  suitor  did  his  best  to  “land”  on  some  part  interv'als  to  testify  to  the  society  his  gratitude  griefs  while  waiting  “for  the  lawyer,”  and 
of  his  opponent’s  anatomy.  He  is  told  that  he  for  the  interference.  all  unknown  to  them,  those  upon  whom  they 

has  no  case,  and  goes  off  muttering,  “Fix  him  A  certain  woman,  with  bewildering  circum-  lean  for  advice  and  help  take  heart  for  their 
meself!” — the  old  law  of  retaliation  of  his  stantiality  of  detail,  succeeded  at  last  in  mak-  own  hea^'y  tasks  from  the  sight  of  their  help- 
kind.  A  finger  for  a  finger!  There  will  shortly  ing  known  her  allegation  that  she  had  been  fulness  and  kindness  to  each  other.  It  is  a 
be  one  less  in  Mulberry  street.  robbed  by  her  brother  and  his  lawyer  of  all  her  lesson  one  learns  often  from  the  poor,  and  it 

A  shipwrecked  passenger  from  the  Veendam,  property — a  little  house  in  a  Jersey  suburb,  is  worth  all  it  costs, 

who  lost  all  when  she  went  down,  and  stands  To  the  question  of  Mr.  Schnrz,  the  attorney.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  they  have  “concil- 

penniless  on  a  strange  shore,  is  succeeded  by  a  “Have  you  ever  employed  a  lawyer  before?”  iation  courts” — tribunals  of  citizens  erected  to 
sad-eyed  little  sewing-girl,  swindled  out  of  a  she  replied  candidly,  “Yes,  about  twenty.”  judge  between  neighbors  in  the  interests  of 
week’s  wages  by  a  heartless  sweater.  It  is  Inquiry  disclosed  that  she  had  come  recently  i)eace,  and  to  head  off  litigation.  Their  de- 
only  four  dollars,  but  it  is  her  all,  and  he  will  out  of  an  insane  a.sylum ;  but  farther  probing  cisions,  when  agreed  to,  have  the  force  of 
be  made  to  pay  it,  with  interest.  made  it  plain  that  this  was  only  the  climax  of  judgments,  and  they  save  no  end  of  trouble 

“  Wir  fuhren  die  Klage"  (We  will  bring  in  a  her  misfortunes — she  had  really  been  swindled,  and  bad  blood.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  tries 
complaint),  says  the  cheerful  young  woman  and  worry  over  her  loss  had  robbed  her  of  her  to  fill  this  place  as  well  as  it  can  among  the 
who  listens  to  her  complaint  and  notes  down  reason.  Her  despoilers  had  done  their  work  teeming,  ill-assorted  population  of  the  second 
the  man’s  place  of  business.  She  is  one  of  the  under  cover  of  the  law,  buying  of  her  for  two  greatest  city  in  the  world.  It  “settles  ”  more 
office  staff,  and  an  important  part  of  it — Miss  hundred  dollars  property  that  was  worth  two  cases  than  it  sues  in,  and  discourages  resorts 
Rosalie  Loew,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  the  thousand  dollars.  “I  was  hungry,  and  I  needed  to  the  courts  until  it  has  to  fight;  then  it 
eloquent  and  successful  advocate  of  her  clients’  the  money,  ’  ’  she  said,  and  a  tear  dropped  on  fights  to  a  finish. 

rights  in  the  “poor  man’s  court,  ”  in  which  her  wan  hand  at  the  thought  of  her  helpless  It  saves  its  clients  from  the  stigma  of  pan - 

nearly  all  the  society’s  cases  are  brought.  state.  perism  by  charging  them  a  fee  of  ten  cents. 

The  anxious  seat  next  yields  up  to  Miss  Loew  Stricken  though  she  was,  she  was  no  longer  if  they  have  the  ten  cents— which  seven- 
a  perplexed  back -yard  musician,  who  bought  a  helpless.  She  went  out  into  the  crowd  feeling  eighths  have  not— and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sums 
comet  in  a  Bowery  pawnshop,  and  found,  that  the  first  glimpse  of  sunlight  for  many  a  recovered  by  suit  above  the  amount  of  ten 
when  he  brought  it  to  the  instmment-maker  to  weary  day  had  fallen  into  her  life.  dollars.  And  they  are  happier  for  knowing 


of  his  opponent’s  anatomy.  He  is  to 
has  no  case,  and  goes  off  muttering. 


be  one  less  in  Mulberry  street. 


all  unknown  to  them,  those  upon  whom  they 
lean  for  advice  and  help  take  heart  for  their 
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who  lost  all  when  she  went  down,  and  stands  To  the  question  of  Mr.  Schnrz,  the  attorney. 


nearly  all  the  society’s  cases  are  brought. 

The  anxious  seat  next  yields  up  to  Miss  Loew 


It  saves  its  clients  from  the  stigma  of  pau¬ 
perism  by  charging  them  a  fee  of  ten  cents. 


And  they  are  happier  for  knowing 


be  fixed,  that  it  had  been  stolen.  The  rightful  A  stout  Irish  woman  who  hobbled  down  with  that  they  have  a  hand  in  helping,  too. 
owner  was  there,  and  had  the  homblower  her,  congratulating  her  heartily,  had  not  had  The  Legal  Aid  Society  is  composed  of  some 
arrested.  The  man  is  as  anxious  to  recover  his  as  good  luck.  She  fell  into  a  hole  “  somewhere  two  or  three  hundred  public-.spirited  men  and 
means  of  livelihood  as  to  prove  that  he  is  not  near  Washington  square,  child!”  some  three  women,  who  subscribe  for  its  support  and  em- 


a  thief,  and  the  society  undertakes  the  case  - 

with  misgivings  as  to  the  first  in  order  to  re-  Is  your  Brain  Tired? 

move  the  unjust  stigma  from  him.  Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Among  the  five  thousand  and  odd  clients  of  s„ppi,„  the  needed  food 
the  society  in  1897  were  Turks,  Egyptians  and  nerves,  and  makes  exertion  e  tsy. 


I  ploy  the  best  legal  talent  to  be  obtained.  It 
has  just  performed  a  great  public  service  by 
taking  a  stand  against  the  crying  evil  of  the 


It  supplies  the  needed  food  for  the  brain  and  “^Ticket-shops  ”- fraudulent  stock-brokerage 
jrves,  and  makes  exertion  e  ^sy.  concerns  which,  by  catering  to  the  gambling 
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passion,  work  the  same  corruption  among  the 
clerks  and  office- boys  down-town  that  the 
policy-shops  do  among  the  poorest  tenement- 
house  people. 

The  society  has  done  an  immense  amount  of 
practical  good  during  its  twenty-one  years  of 
exist,  uce ;  it  has  given  bread  and  restored  con¬ 
tentment  to  many  who  were  wronged;  it  is  in 
every  way  one  of  the  great  charities  of  New 
York,  greatest  of  ail  as  a  nursery  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  No  one  can  sit  and  listen  to  the 
stories  of  wrong  that  are  told  all  day  long  in 
the  little  Broadway  office,  and  to  the  bitter 
refrain,  “  If  I  had  money,  I  could  get  justice,  ’  ’ 
without  comprehending  that  he  stands  here  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways  that  means  peril  or 
peace  to  civilization,  according  to  the  choice 
made. 

For  when  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  that 
justice  can  only  be  bought,  he  logically  wants 
to  get  rid  of  all  law  and  authority,  because 
they  exist,  as  he  sees  it,  only  for  the  protection 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Property,  in  the 
eyes  of  such  a  man,  becomes  a  crime,  and  he 
himself  an  enemy  of  the  social  order.  The 
organization  that  helps  him  make  the  safe 
choice  in  that  crisis  may  well  be  accounted  a 
public  benefactor  of  the  first  order. — From  The 
Youth’s  Companion. 

EASTER  AT  MEGAKA. 

Vv’e  are  told  that  Megara  was  a  powerful 
state  in  ancient  days,  disputing  with  Athens 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Gulf  of  Salamis, 
and  sending  colonies  to  found  Byzantium  and 
Chalcidice,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  several  set¬ 
tlements  named  after  their  mother  city  in 
Sicily  and  Magna  Gnccia  almost  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ancient 
city  has  vanished,  save  for  a  fragment  of 
sculptured  marble  built  into  a  wall  here  and 
there,  the  capital  of  a  column,  or  broken  pillars 
at  the  comer  of  a  street.  Its  site  is  occupied 
by  a  large  village  crowning  two  stony  hillocks 
rising  out  of  the  fertile  ilegarean  Plain.  Be¬ 
neath  roll  the  blue  waters  of  the  JEgean,  and 
beyond  stretches  a  panorama  of  mountains  and 
rocky  promontories  of  every  conceivable  form 
and  line— the  whole  scene  inexpressibly  lovely. 

Greek  landscape  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
a  richness  of  color  and  a  refined  elegance  of 
outline  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Then  its  ‘ ‘eternal  summer  ”  gilds  the 
slopes,  its  azure  sky  is  mottled  with  fleecy 
clouds,  which  throw  soft  shadows  on  the  dis- 
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tant  islands  and  promontories,  and  vary  the 
marvellous  tints  of  the  bine  waters  spread  be¬ 
low.  The  ancient  Greeks  showed  a  wonderful 
taste  for  the  picturesque  in  the  selection  of 
the  sites  of  their  cities,  and  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  was  chosen  for  Megara.  The  rich  plain 
is  well  cultivated,  vines,  olives,  and  mulberry 
trees  flourishing  in  the  warm  red  soil.  The 
peasants  have  a  look  of  prosperity,  and  to-day, 
at  least,  are  beautifully  dressed  in  their  brilliant 
costumes.  It  is  Easter  Tuesday,  and  all  their 
little  world  is  keeping  holiday.  Shady  spots 
are  provided  with  improvised  booths,  and  tables 
are  spread  with  clean  white  cloths  ready  for 
the  refreshment  which  the  labors  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  will  soon  render  necessary.  Megara 
was  a  place  celebrated  for  music  and  dancing 
in  the  olden  time  -its  coins  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  have  the  head  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre 
on  the  reverse. 

The  same  tastes  exist  to-day.  The  music  and 
dances  of  Megara  were  celebrated  with  greater 
zeal  than  usual  this  year,  and  they  show  no 
symptom  of  falling  off,  the  numbers  being 
greater  and  the  costumes  more  beautiful  than 
usual.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  joy  that  the 
‘  ‘  war  ’  ’  is  over  and  the  peasant  soldiers  once 
more  free  to  return  to  their  homes — perhaps  in¬ 
deed  they  have  never  troubled  themselves  about 
such  trifling  matters,  and  are  only  concerned 
in  their  time-honored  peaceful  celebration; 
however  it  may  be,  a  happy  crowd  of  gaily- 
dressed  people  brightens  the  landscape.  As  we 
stroll  up  from  the  little  railway  station  we 
join  groups  of  women  and  children  in  their 
brilliant  costumes,  accompanied  by  men  and 
boys — fine,  stalwart  fellows  all.  Tlie  men 
mostly  wear  the  picturesque  Albanian  dress, 
the  snowy  white  kilts  and  red  caps  showing 
well  beside  others  who  wear  the  blue  tiinics, 
with  long  stockings  and  gaiters  on  their  well¬ 
shaped  legs.  They  are  a  handsome  people. 
The  women  to-day,  however,  have  rather  a 
serious  expression,  not  sad.  This  dancing  is 
a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  do  it  all  justice;  so  the  girls  do  not 
laugh  and  giggle  as  ours  might  do  at  a  village 
dance.  They  seem  happy  enough;  but  still 
there  is  business  in  hand,  and  it  must  be 
properly  done. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  their  costume.  The 
ladies  of  Megara  retain  the  old  Greek  dress — 
a  jacket  reaching  to  the  hip,  tight  at  the  waist, 
open  at  the  neck.  The  front  is  embroidered 
elaborately  with  gold  or  silver  braid ;  the  skirt 
is  dark  blue,  lined  with  white,  and  trimmed 
with  a  broad  band  of  scarlet,  which  the  un¬ 
married  girls  turn  up  or  fasten  back  behind, 
showing  a  red  border  irregularly  pinned  back, 
giving  a  pretty  effect  of  color,  and  thus 
shortening  the  skirt  in  front  so  as  to  show  the 
embroidered  white  petticoat.  Their  skirts  are 
worn  just  long  enough  to  show  their  red  slip¬ 
pers  peeping  in  and  out  as  they  walk  or  dance. 
Over  this  some  wear  a  brightly  colored  apron, 
embroidered  with  crude  patterns,  or  else  a  sash 
fastened  round  the  waist,  falling  down  on  the 
hips  with  graceful  effect.  The  bosom,  neck, 
and  sometimes  the  forehead  are  covered  with 
strings  and  overlapping  lines  of  gold  and  silver 
coins.  Every  woman  has  a  veil  of  pale  yellow 
silken  ganze,  with  threads  of  gold  or  silver 
woven  in  at  the  ends.  There  is  a  red  cap  on 
the  head,  which  shows  coquettishly  under  the 
veil.  All  the  little  girls  have  yellow  kerchiefs 


on  their  heads,  generally  bordered  with  bright 
patterns.  In  such  attire,  worn  by  a  handsome 
people,  no  wonder  that  the  crowd  is  picturesque 
which  threads  the  narrow  streets  of  (he  twin 
villages,  all  trending  to  the  space  above,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  votaries  of  the  dance.  Tall,  hand¬ 
some,  dignified  men,  many  with  white  hair  and 
bronzed  faces,  play  the  mandolin,  the  fiddle, 
and  all  manner  of  simple  instruments  of  music 
as  they  move  upwards  with  their  parties. 

Many  of  the  groups  come  to  Megara  from 
great  distances,  all  having  claims  of  kinship 
with  the  ancient  town.  Arrived  at  the  danc¬ 
ing-ground,  soon  little  parties  arrange  them¬ 
selves.  The  most  popular  dance  seems  to  be 
that  in  which  men  and  women  form  a  line.  A 
man,  generally  a  tall  fellow  and  a  handsome 
one,  holds  with  his  left  hand  the  right  of  the 
next  dancer,  or  is  linked  with  a  handkerchief ; 
the  second  in  line  similarly  holds  with  his  or 
her  left  hand  the  right  of  the  next  dancer. 
The  chain  of  dancers  winds  round  and  round 
rather  solemnly ;  now  one  foot  is  lifted,  now 
the  other,  then  a  few  steps  forward.  The 
bodies  swing  inwards  or  outwards  together 
according  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song  of  the 
dance  or  of  the  pipes,  drum  or  mandolin. 
Then  there  is  another  dance,  nearly  all  of  girls 
or  matrons,  and  even  little  girls  take  their 
parts,  the  tallest  leading.  The  leader  is  on  the 
right  hand;  a  man  sometimes  lemls,  holding 
his  right  hand  free  and  aloft  to  direct  and  en¬ 
courage  the  string  of  women.  Then  there  are 
dances  where  only  girls — even  thirty  or  more 
— join  in  a  long  line,  holding  each  other’s  hands 
crossed  in  front,  and  moving  in  long,  serpentine 
lines  back  and  forwards,  always  holding  hands, 
singing  as  they  dance  in  a  low,  twittering  note, 
and  all  keeping  in  time  and  tune.  Other 
dances  are  performed  entirely  by  men,  the 
leader  falling  out  in  turn  and  taking  his  place 
behind  in  the  chain  held  by  hand  or  handker¬ 
chief.  One  celebrated  dancer  will  show  his 
suppleness  or  agility  by  having  a  glass  of  wine 
or  water  placed  on  his  head,  and  will  dance 
round  the  circle  without  spilling  its  contents. 
Or  he  will  spring  in  the  air  or  bend  backwards, 
placing  the  glass  on  the  ground  and  drinking 
its  contents  without  spilling. 

All  the  crowd  are  dignified  and  serioos  in 
their  work.  There  are  many  more  varieties  of 
dancing  than  those  I  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  festivities  begin  about  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  and  go  on  till  sundown.  There  are 
numbers  of  shady  booths  made  of  branches, 
and  each  little  group  gathers  round  tables  and 
benches,  or  on  the  rocky  floor.  They  sit  in 
families,  and  take  their  simple  repasts  together 
happily,  relaxing  their  seriousness  as  they  rest 
and  share  their  bread,  wine  and  fruits.  They 
seem  all  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  visitors. 
No  coy  girls  are  seen  giggling  together ;  all  are 
innocently  happy,  unaware  of  being  stared  at, 
or  of  doing  anything  to  attract  attention.  The 
women  have  evidently  locked  their  houses  and 
brought  all  the  family  out  for  the  annual  festi¬ 
val.  The  aged  grandmother  will  lead  the  little 
girls  or  boys ;  the  mother  has  her  babe  at  her 
breast,  and  will  give  her  infant  to  a  friend 
that  she  may  join  in  the  dance,  and  a  little 
girl  will  be  seen  holding  on  to  the  mother’s 
skirt.  The  proud,  tall,  handsome  father  will 
take  his  share  of  carrying  his  little  child,  or 
has  his  boys  standing  round  when  he  plays  the 
pipes,  mandolin  or  fiddle  to  a  gronp  of  dancers. 
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The  day  is  hot,  but  still  they  dance  and  rest 
alternately.  Then  the  little  domestic  parties 
gather  up  their  simple  belongings  and  thread  ' 
their  way  to  the  villages,  and  perhaps  have 
coffee  or  some  light  refreshments  in  the  shade 
of  the  mstic  cafe  or  cabaret.  Here  some  of 
them,  not  satisfied  with  their  day’s  exercises, 
will  ‘  ‘  take  the  floor’  ’  again,  when  dances  re¬ 
sembling  the  Spanish  bolero  are  performed  by 
matron,  maid  and  swain,  even  grey-headed 
men  joining  in.  Not  a  rough  word  or  gesture 
— all  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  all  go  homewards  tidy  and  neat  as 
when  the  day’s  festivities  began.  Many  go  by 
railway  to  their  far-off  homes,  and  all  separate 
as  quietly  as  they  came,  not  to  meet  in  the 
place  of  their  ancestors  till  another  Easter-tide 
comes  round.  The  lovely  landscape  takes  on 
its  wondrous  purples,  and  the  sky  and  water 
assume  the  superb  grey  tints  of  a  Greek  after¬ 
noon,  the  sun  shines  lower  and  the  brilliant 
hues  of  evening  pervade  the  distance. 

Then,  the  blaze  of  sunset  lighting  up  distant 
isles  and  promontories,  we  drive  homewards 
by  the  ancient  Sacred  Way  to  Athens. 

We  pass  Eleusis,  with  its  wonderful  temple 
ruins,  and  Daphne,  with  its  picturesque  mon¬ 
astery,  built  on  the  site  of  an  early  temple  to 
Apollo,  many  remains  of  which  are  built  into 
the  walls. 

Soon  the  Acropolis,  with  its  glorious  Parthe¬ 
non,  rises  up  before  us.  We  see  the  graceful 
figures  of  the  ancient  maidens  of  the  Erech- 
theum,  all  in  dignified  drapery  reaching  to 
their  feet,  just  like  their  modem  sisters  in  the 
dances  of  to-day. 

We  are  back  in  modem  Athens,  with  its  elec¬ 
tric  light,  its  steam  tramways,  its  newsboys 
crying  out  the  evening  editions  of  the  daily 
papers.  We  were  in  old  Greece  all  day;  we 
are  now  plunged  in  the  noisy  brawl  of  modem 
civilization. — By  John  Ward,  F.  S.  A.  in 
Travel. 

.MAKY  HOLMES  SEMINARY  BIJRNEO. 

H.  U.  Payne,  Pres. 

With  inexpressible  sorrow  I  write  to  the 
friends  of  Christian  education  in  the  South 
that  Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  West  Point,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  the  morning  of  Memsh  6th,  while  engaged 
in  family  worship,  our  large  family  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  people  were  roused  by  the 
cry  of  the  engineer,  “The  house  is  on  fire!’’ 

The  fire  was  found  to  be  where  the  chimney 
passed  through  the  roof.  It  was  purely  acci¬ 
dental,  and  absolutely  no  blame  attaches  to  any¬ 
one.  A  fierce  northwest  wind  was  blowing, 
and  it  became  at  once  apparent  that  no  human 
power  could  save  the  building.  Every  effort, 
therefore,  was  directed  to  saving  property, 
but  so  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  flames  that 
little  could  be  done.  In  hardly  more  than  ten 
minutes  after  the  first  alarm,  the  whole  great 
stracture  was  in  flames  and  no  one  could  safely 
venture  within  the  walls. 

Most  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  saved  a  part 
of  their  personal  effects.  Some  lost  all  except 
the  clothing  they  had  on.  We  are  able  to  say 
with  deepest  gratitude  that  no  lives  were  lost, 
though  sever^  were  greatly  imperilled.  The 
President  was  badly  burned  about  the  face  and 
hands  in  a  vain  effort  to  save  his  office  books 
and  papers.  This  was  the  only  casualty. 

We  -bow  with  saddened  hearts  before  this 
mysterious  Providence.  Why  Grod  has  suffered 
such  a  blow  to  come  upon  his  own  work  we 

How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case 
of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHKNKY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable 
In  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

WcST  &  Tbdax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinhak  a  Mabvih,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimo¬ 
nials  free. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  ue  the  best 


cannot  see,  but  he  has  said,  “What  thou  know- 
est  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.  ’  ’ 

There  was  a  good  insurance,  but  it  will  take 
much  more  thim  this  to  rebuild  and  equip  the 
institution.  The  great  loss  is  to  the  colored 
girls  who  under  the  training  of  this  Christian 
school  were  laying  the  foundations  of  true 
Christian  character  and  of  a  worthy  woman¬ 
hood.  Though  the  school  should  be  rebuilt 
immediately,  many  of  these  will  never  return. 
Their  one  opportunity ,for  intelligent  Christian 
training  has  been  suddenly  cut  off,  but  our 
confidence  in  God  is  unshaken  and  we  have 
faith  that  this  people  will  furnish  the  means 
necessary  to  resume  this  much-needed  and  very 
successful  work. 

West  Point,  Miss. 

Ministers  aiid  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Oneonta. — At  the  March  communion  seven¬ 
teen  young  people  imited  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Newton  M.  Hall 
pastor,  the  result  of  quiet  evangelistic  work 
beginning  with  the  Week  of  Prayer.  The  in¬ 
terest  still  continues  and  others  will  unite  at 
the  next  communion. 

Ai.moxd. — Five  per.son.s  were  baptized  and 
received  to  the  communion  and  privileges  of 
this  church  on  Sunday,  March  12th. 

HOKNELL.SVILLE. — At  the  Marcli  communion 
ten  new  members  were  welcomed  into  the  First 
Presbyterian  Cliurch,  seven  on  confession  of 
faith.  Thirty-five  new  members  have  been 
welcomed  w’ithin  the  past  year.  The  close  of 
the  year  finds  the  church  free  from  debts, 
united  and  steadily  growing  On  February 
14th,  Dr.  Deems  closed  the  ninth  year  of  his 
pastorate  in  this  church.  M. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Leoxia. — .!  AVfc  Church  OrgauiznL — A  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  organized  by  a  committee 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  February  15th,  Fifty-eight  mem¬ 
bers  were  received — fifty-four  by  letter  and 
four  on  examination.  Forty-eight  of  those 
received  on  certificates  had  a  short  time  before 
withdrawn  from  the  Christian  Reformed  (late 
True  Reformed  Dutch)  Church  of  Leonia,  be¬ 
cause  the  Classis  of  Hackensack,  the  only  ex¬ 
isting  succession  to  that  “Secession’’  from 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  which  in  1822 
proclaimed  itself  the  “True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,’’ 
sought  to  impose  upon  them  certain  restric¬ 
tions  which  they  could  not  conscientiously 
adopt.  The  pastor  of  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  at  Leonia  was  the  Rev.  James  Wyckoff, 
whom  the  church  had  three  years  ago  called 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pine  Plains,  New  York.  Mr.  Wyckoff  with¬ 
drew  with  the  mass  of  the  flock  and  four-fifths 
of  the  members.  After  these  persons  had  been 
organized  into  a  Presbyterian  Church,  they 
presented  a  new  call  to  their  former  pastor, 
and  he  promptly  accepted  it.  The  pastoral 
relation  between  them  and  himself  had  never 
been  actually  severed ;  for  he  had  continued  to 
minister  to  them  though  in  a  different  sanctu¬ 
ary.  On  Monday  evening,  Marc  h  13th,  a  sec¬ 
ond  committee  from  the  Jersey  City  Presbytery 
installed  Mr.  Wyckoff  as  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Leonia.  The  Rev.  C.  A. 
Evans,  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  presided, 
propounded  the  constitutional  questions  and 
made  the  prayer  of  installation ;  the  Rev.  C. 
R.  Kuebler  preached  the  sermon,  tlie  Rev.  I. 
W.  Hathaway,  D.  D.  charged  the  pastor  and 
the  Rev.  V.  B.  Carroll  the  people.  The  Rev. 
Hervey  Iserman,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Ridgewood,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roop  of  the  Ridgefield  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Duglas,  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Leonia,  conducted  the  de- 
:  votional  part  of  the  services  Leonia  is  a 
growing  suburban  borough  and  there  is  gocxl 
reason  to  hope  that  the  young  church  will 
prosper.  J.vmes  W’yckofk. 

Leonia,  X.  .1. 

East  Oraxoe.— The  annual  report  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Munn  avenue.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
(.Tames  M.  Lucilow,  D.  D.  pastor)  shows  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally’  good  condition  of  its  secular  affairs 
and  liberality  in  benevolent  work.  The  church 
received  last  year  from  pew  rent,  etc.  for  its 
own  support  over  $13,000,  and  gave  to  the  de¬ 
nominational  Boards  and  charities  about  |8,000. 
The  pews,  seating  about  1,0(X)  persons,  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  rented.  Last  Sabbath  twenty  per¬ 
sons  were  added  to  the  membership,  making 
sixty-three  new  members  for  the  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  at  its  last 
monthly  meeting  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation 
between  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Loucks  and  the  Bea¬ 
con  Church ;  and  dismissed  the  Rev.  A.  K. 
Caswell  to  the  Presbytery  of  Sioux  City,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hyatt  to  Zanesville,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Bappoll  to  Corisco,  Africa.  It  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  Rev.  Julius  A.  Herrold  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Calvin  Mead  from  Syracuse.  Mr.  Herrold 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Green  Hill  Church, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installa¬ 
tion  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  Mr.  Meade  one  from 
the  Bethesda,  the  installment  to  be  on  the  21st. 

Philadelphia. — The  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  North,  chose  the  following  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  General  Assembly:  Ministers,  the 
Revs.  J.  W.  Kirk,  T.  R.  Beeber,  D.D.,  W.  F. 
S.  Nelson;  elders,  W.  H.  Scott,  Penrose  R. 
Perkins,  G.  W.  Rubincam.  It  arranged  for 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Long  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  at  Springfield  on  the  30th 
inst.  There  were  17  additions  to  the  West  Hope 
Church  (Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  McCaugbey)  at  the 
March  communion;  20  to  the  Second  (Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Wood);  9  to  the  Falls  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  (Rev.  S.  H.  Doyle,  Ph. D);  14  to  the  Em¬ 
manuel  (Rev.  D.  G.  Smith),  making  to  the 
last  named  88  this  year. 

PiiiLADELPHVA. — Ill  coimectiou  with  the  March 
communion  there  were  22  additions  to  the 
North  Broad  Street  Church,  Dr.  Charles  Wads¬ 
worth;  ()  to  the  Westminster,  Rev.  C.  M. 
Alford;  6  to  the  West  Green,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mar- 
den  ;  5  to  the  Holmesburg,  Rev.  W.  F.  Smiley ; 
17  to  the  West  Hope,  Dr.  W.  H.  McCaughey;  25 
to  the  Third,  Chester,  Rev.  M.  J.  McLeod. 

LEESBnm  AND  Center. — Leesburg  received 
eight  by  examination  and  two  by  letter,  and 
Center  ten  by  examination  and  two  by  letter. 
At  Leesburg  the  converts  were  all  men,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  21  to  86  years.  At  Center  also 
eight  of  the  ten  were  men.  A  large  proportion 
are  heads  of  families. 

HARRisBrnoH. — .1  .1/of/rf  ('clchratio)i. — The 
Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  w’hich  Dr. 
George  S.  Chambers  (formerly  of  the  Murray 
Hill  CJhurch,  New  York, )  is  pastor,  accorded  a 
line  celebration  to  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
church  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  of  the 
month — this  being  its  forty-first  anniversary. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Seiler,  Superintendent,  presided,  and 
Rev.  C.  J.  Howell  led  in  prayer.  The  grand 
anthem  by  R.  Huntington  Woodman,  “And  in 
That  Day,  ’  ’  being  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  of 
Isaiah,  was  given  by  the  choir  in  its  best  man¬ 
ner.  A  very  effective  part  was  the  responsive 
singing  of  the  hymn  “Praise  the  Saviour,  Ye 
Who  Know  Him,  ’  ’  in  which  the  men  and  boys 
took  the  first  and  third  verses,  the  women  and 
girls  the  second  and  the  fourth  verses,  and  the 
whole  congregation,  choir,  school  and  all,  sang 
the  fifth  verse.  Mr.  E.  Z.  Gross  conducted 
some  very  attractive  exercises  by  the  .Junior 
department,  who  were  massed  oh  a  platform 
w’hich  filled  the  pulpit  recess,  and  reached 
across  the  front  of  the  church.  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  were  read,  with  musical  responses 
by  the  congregation.  The  Superintendent  pre¬ 
sented  his  annual  report,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  figures :  Senior  department — Offi¬ 
cers,  12;  teachers,  60;  scholars,  762;  total,  834. 
Junior  department — Officers,  7;  teachers,  .30; 
scholars.  403;  total,  440.  Home  department, 
72;  Bethany  branch,  total,  4.56;  total,  1,802. 
Contribution.s — Senior  department,  .$l.l]6.t»3; 
.Tunior  department,  $296.44;  Bethany,  $193.73; 
total  contributions,  $1,607.10.  Admitted  to 
church  membership,  44 ;  on  the  roll  of  unbroken 
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attendance,  80;  on  the  roll  of  regular  attend¬ 
ance,  65.  The  amounts  of  money  mentioned  in 
this  report  only  represent  what  has  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  treasurer,  Mr. 
John  McCulloch.  Many  of  the  classes  have 
their  own  treasurers,  and  appropriations  of 
money  are  made  which  do  not  appear  on  his 
books.  The  pastor  in  his  address  spent  five 
minutes  with  the  golden  text  for  the  day,  “If 
therefore  the  Son  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed.  ’  ’  He  also  spoke  of  the  record  of 
the  school,  that  for  forty -one  years  never  had 
its  doors  closed  for  a  single  Sabbath ;  and  of 
the  records  of  attendance,  in  which  were  such 
facts  as  these:  No  absences  in  six  years,  none 
in  four  years,  none  in  nine  years,  one  in  eleven 
years,  no  absence  in  fourteen  years,  three  ab¬ 
sences  in  twenty-six  years,  three  absences  in 
fifteen  years,  one  absence  in  seven  years,  none 
in  seven  years,  and  many  similar  facts.  These 
are  remarkable  records  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel.  The  popular  hymn,  ‘  ‘  The 
Roll  Call,  ’  ’  was  sung  by  the  entire  audience, 
and  the  occasion  closed  with  the  “Gloria 
Patri,  ’  ’  and  the  benediction. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  important  lectures  will  be 
given  in  Oberlin  next  year.  The  President  of 
the  College  expects  to  meet  the  Freshman  class 
one  hour  every  other  week  during  the  first 
term.  A  series  of  lectures  designed  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  good  intellectual  habits,  and 
to  acquaint  the  incoming  students  with  the 
history,  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  College, 
will  be  given.  The  President  will  also  meet 
the  Senior  class  during  the  third  term,  and  de¬ 
liver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Christian  Ethics. 
The  President  has  arranged  for  some  new 
courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  next  year,  de¬ 
signed  tor  the  stiidents  of  the  Seminary,  but 
open  to  all  departments  of  the  College.  Ho 
will  deliver  six  lectures  on  Christianity  and 
Bnddliism,  and  six  lectures  on  the  Hindu  Vedas 
and  the  Hebrew  Psalms. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.  Presi- 
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The  music  is  printed  on  good  paper  from  the  engraved 
plates  used  in  printing  sheet  music.  Bound  in  heavy 
paper,  cloth  back,  covdr. 


Classic  Four  Hands 
Classical  Pianist 
Plano  Classics,  Vol.  i 
Piano  Classics,  Vol.  II 
Piano  Classics,  Vol.  Ill 
Selected  Classics 
Students’  Classics 
Young  People’s  Classics,  Vol.  I 
Young  People’s  Classics,  Vol.  II 


19  compositions 
42  compositions 
44  compositions 

31  compositions 
29  compositions 

32  compositions 
37  compositions 
51  compositions 
48  compositions 


Send  for  Catalogue  Boohs  of  Music. 


DELAWARE. 

Milfokd. — Sixteen  persons  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  profession  of  faith, 
on  Sunday,  March  12th.  H.  L.  B. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rockwood. — A  Great  Awakening. — Never  be¬ 
fore  has  there  been  such  a  work  of  grace  in 
this  community.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Byers  of 
Brighton,  Illinois,  lately  began  a  series  of 
services  here,  continuing  for  over  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  greatly 
poured  out  upon  the  people.  It  is  believed 
there  were  over  a  hundred  conversions.  Eighty- 
six  have  already  been  received  into  the  church 
on  profession  of  faith,  sixty-eight  being  bap¬ 
tized.  Those  received  into  the  church  range 
from  ten  years  of  age  up  to  seventy.  Among 
them  were  fifteen  fathers  and  seventeen  moth¬ 
ers,  and  in  five  instances  whole  families  were 
converted.  When  Mr.  Byers  came  we  only  had 
four  resident  members  and  before  he  left  we 
had  ninety,  with  four  elders,  three  deacons 
and  three  trustees  elected. 

Chicaoo. — Dr.  J.  A.  Rondthaler  welcomed 
twenty-two  new  members  to  the  Fullerton 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  March  12th.  The 
Rev.  Dubois  H.  Loux  received  sixteen  members 
into  the  church  at  Crerar  Chapel,  and  the  Rev. 
P.  F.  Matzinger  welcomed  fourteen  persons 
into  the  membership  of  the  Campbell  Park 
Church  at  the  communion,  March  12th. 

WISCONSIN. 

Richland  Centre. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Francis 
having  accepted  a  call  from  South  Evanston, 
Illinois,  will  ask  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  relation  at  Richland  Centre.  One  year 
after  Mr.  Francis  went  to  Richland  Centre, 
this  church  assumed  self-support  and  since  then 
they  have  built  a  parsonage.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  him  from  our  State.  C.  L.  R. 

YOU  WILL  NKVKR  UK  .SURRY. 

For  living  a  white  life. 

For  doing  your  level  best. 

For  your  faith  in  humanity. 

For  being  kind  to  the  poor. 

For  looking  before  leaping. 

For  hearing  before  judging. 

For  being  candid  and  frank. 

For  thinking  before  speaking. 

For  harboring  clean  thoughts. 

For  discounting  the  tale-bearer. 

For  being  loyal  to  the  preacher. 

For  standing  by  your  principle.s. 

For  stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 

For  asking  pardon  when  in  error. 

For  the  influence  of  high  motives. 

For  being  as  courteous  as  a  duke. 

For  bridling  a  slanderous  tongue. 

For  being  generous  with  an  enemy. 

For  being  square  in  business  deals. 

For  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed. 

For  giving  an  unfortunate  fellow  a  lift. 

For  being  patient  with  cranky  neighbors. 

For  promptness  in  keeping  your  promises. 

For  the  money  you  have  given  to  missions. 

For  putting  the  best  possible  construction 
upon  the  doings  of  others. — The  Church  Advo¬ 
cate. 


In  addresHiiiH:  artvertlsors  patroiii/.liiK  this  Journal, 
our  reaUerrt  will  ooiilrr  a  lavor  upon  the  publtshen* 
if  filthy  will  III  every  possllile  ease  givo  credit  by 
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dent  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  will  deliver  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
Christian  Missions. 

President  William  R.  Harper  of  the  Chicago 
University,  will  deliver  three  lectures  on  The 
Contributions  to  Christianity  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy,  Legalism,  and  Wisdom. 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  w'ill  deliver 
four  lectures  on  The  Higher  Ministries  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Engli.sh  Poetry.  The  special  topics 
are  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold,  Alfred 
Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  will  deliver  three  lectures 
on  sociological  subjects. 

The  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.  Pas¬ 
tor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  will  deliver 
five  lectures  on  Great  Books  and  their  Messages. 

Professor  George  E.  Vincent,  Principal  of 
the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  give  three  lectures 
on  “The  Growth  and  Guidance  of  Public 
Opinion,  ’  ’  “  Crowds,  Mobs  and  Panics,  ’  ’  and 
‘  ‘  Public  Opinion  and  Democracy.  ’  ’ 


NEW  ROOMS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE’S  CLUR. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  People’s  Club  No. 
1,  of  the  People’s  Institute,  opened  its  new 
club-rooms  in  the  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank 
Building  at  Third  avenue  and  Seventh  street, 
opposite  Cooper  Union.  The  first  regular  bu.si- 
ness  meeting  in  the  new  rooms  was  followed  by 
an  informal  reception. 

Up  to  this  time  the  club  has  held  its  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  parish  house  of  St.  Mark’s  Church. 
It  already  numbers  five  hundred  members,  and 
they  expect  to  increase  to  1,000  within  a  month 
in  their  new  quarters.  The  rooms  occupy  the 
whole  top  floor  of  the  building  and  include  one 
large  room  with  a  stage.  Pictures  are  to  be 
hung  on  the  walls  and  additional  windows  cut 
through. 

The  publishers  and  other  friends  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  have  promised  generous  contribu¬ 
tions,  so  that  a  large  number  of  magazines  have 
been  free,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  rooms  will 
provide  club  comforts  to  as  many  as  wish  to 
join.  Only  members  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
these  privileges,  but  membership  is  open  to  all. 
The  monthly  dues  are  25  cents,  with  no  initia¬ 
tion  fee.  The  members  of  the  club  are  also 
members  of  the  People’s  Institute,  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  given  three 
times  a  week  in  the  basement  of  the  Cooper 
Union.  The  club  is  intending  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  its  President  is  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.  _ 

To  keep  pace  with  the  age  man  must  keep  in 
view  minor  problems  as  well  as  great  princi¬ 
ples.  These  must  never  be  sacrificed  for  suc¬ 
cess.  For  to  boast  of  being  a  specialist  in  an 
age  like  this  without  a  broad  knowledge  is  to 
boast  of  our  downfall. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD 

Subscription  Price  $1.50  a  Year.  Sinxle  Copies  X5C.  A  monthly 
publication  edited  by  Philip  Hale.  The  musical  news  of 
the  world  —  reviews,  criticisms  and  articles  by  eminent  musical 
writers.  Si.xtben-Page  bUPPLKMKNX  of  New  Music  by  cele¬ 
brated  composers,  with  each  number.  Send  for  premium  lists. 
Aj^ents  wanted. 


MUSIC  REVIEW 

Published  monthly.  Subscription  Price  asc.  a  Year.  Send  ac. 
stiimp  for  sample  vopy,  containinx  two  pieces  of  music. 


All  Musical  Publications.  Send  us  your  orders. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPER.  HOW'  I 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

Dr.  Parkhnrst  has  written  (Evangelist,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16th)  of  the  religions  newspaper,  its  scope 
and  importance.  The  practical  problem  re¬ 
mains  how  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  However  excellent  it  may  be,  its  useful¬ 
ness  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  its  constitu¬ 
ency.  Let  me  suggest  some  considerations  from 
the  reader’s  standpoint. 

First  of  all  is  the  prosaic  one  of  cost.  Very 
many  people  would  gladly  pay  60  cents  or  ?!l 
for  a  paper,  who  simply  cannot  pay  |3  or  even 
$2.  To  them  it  avails  nothing  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  paper  cannot  possibly  be  furnished  at 
the  price  of  the  secular  one,  or  that  its  real 
value  is  many  times  greater.  The  present  sit¬ 
uation  limits  the  circulation  of  religious  jour¬ 
nals  to  well-to-do  people,  the  very  ones  who 
could  best  dispense  with  them.  No  doubt  there 
are  in  this  country  a  million  families  where  a 
religious  paper  would  be  extremely  welcome, 
and  where  it  could  do  a  world  of  good,  from 
which  it  is  excluded  by  this  very  thing.  In 
my  own  little  acquaintance  I  know  many  such. 

Nor  can  the  religious  publisher  resort  to  the 
methods  of  the  secular  press.  His  advertising 
opportunities  are  strictly  limited  He  must 
avoid  the  very  least  appearance  of  sensational¬ 
ism.  He  may  employ  agents  and  give  pre¬ 
miums,  but  this  expense  mast  come  out  of  the 
subscribers;  and  thus  must  finally  curtail  the 
circulation. 

The  situation  thus  suggests  a  new  departure 
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in  religious  journalism.  Let  the  church  go 
into  the  publishing  business  just  as  it  goes 
into  the  business  of  preaching.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  its 
immense  resources"  of  intellect  and  wealth, 
should  prepare  and  publish  each  week  500,000 
copies  of  a  first-cl^s  Christian  newspaper, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  put 
them,  free  of  cost  if  need  be,  into  as  many 
homes  where  there  is  very  little  religions 
reading.  It  might  cost  half  a  million  dollars, 
but  can  you  think  of  any  better  investment? 
The  same  thing  might  be  in  every  large  city. 
And  by  means  of  a  “publication  bureau”  the 
plan  would  widen  out,  until  in  evefy  villi^e 
the  “Church  paper,”  with  its  “patent  in¬ 
sides”  prepared  by  the  best  Christian  writers 
in  the  land,  and  its  page  of  “locals”  prepared 
somewhere  near  home,  could  be  placed  in  every 
family  whether  able  to  pay  or  not.  To  an 
“untutored  layman”  the  po.ssibilities  of  such 
a  scheme  seem  boundless. 

If  such  a  paper  is  to  reach  the  people,  it  must 
be  popular  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term. 
It  must  be  a  Christian  journal  rather  than  a 
sectarian  or  even  a  religious  one.  For,  as 
Paul  remarked  to  the  Athenians,  religion  and 
Christianity  are  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
The  popular  Christian  newspaper  will  contain 
very  little  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  or  the¬ 
ology,  or  criticism,  or  sectarianism.  It  must 
be  a  preacher,  a  true  evangelist,  a  bringer  of 
glad  tidings,  a  herald  of  salvation.  And  the 
salvation  it  offers  must  not  be  one  we  have  to 
die  to  realize — whose  crowns  and  harps  are  all 
in  ‘  ‘  the  sweet  bye-and-bye,  ’  ’  but  a  salvation 
like  that  described  by  the  prophet,  that  brings 
material  blessings  in  its  train,  that  soothes  the 
sorrows  and  heals  the  wounds  of  this  present 
life,  that  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the 
naked,  and  visits  the  sick,  and  instructs  the 
ignorant,  and  comes  to  the  prisoner  with  kindly, 
loving  words,  wooing  him  back  to  virtue ;  a 
salvadon  so  full  and  broad  and  rich  that  it 
touches  humanity’s  every  need  and  saves  so¬ 
ciety,  the  state  and  the  world  as  well  as  the 
sinner’s  soul. 

For  such  Christian  journalism  the  field  is 
world- wide  and  the  harvest  is  ripe.  Will  the 
Church  arouse  itself  to  this  grand  opportunity? 

J.  G.  O.SBORXE. 

Port  Byron.  111. 

TITKN  TO  THE  KHiHT,  MR.  ItKOWX. 

A  minister  (says  a  foreign  exchange)  whose 
countenance  is  ordinarily  grave  and  solemn 
under  the  most  mirth-provoking  circumstances, 
nevertheless  tells  of  several  occasions  on  which 
his  gravity  has  completely  given  way,  much 
to  his  distress.  On  Sunday  evening  he  was 
delivering  an  address  in  the  vestrj’  of  a  church 
in  a  neighboring  town,  where  he  had  gone  to 
exchange  with  a  brother  clergyman.  Just  as 
he  reached  the  warmest  and  most  eloquent  part 
of  his  address  he  discovered  that  the  lamp 
which  provided  all  the  light  for  the  small  room 
was  apparently  going  out.  Without  stopping 
in  his  address,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  turn  up  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  but 
was  not  at  first  successful.  He  was  at  the 
time  speaking  fervently  of  the  impossibility  of 
escape  from  the  law  for  the  sinner.  Still 
fumbling  with  the  lamp,  he  cried  earnestly: 
“Which  way  shall  he  turn?  Which  way,  I 
say,  shall  he  turn?”  An  anxious-faced  deacon 
who  sat  in  the  front  seat,  and  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  with  much  interest  the  minister’s  in¬ 
effectual  efforts  to  secure  more  light,  suddenly 
rose  in  his  seat,  unmindful  of  everything  save 
the  preacher’s  predicament.  “Turn  to  the 
right,  Mr.  Brown!”  he  called  clearly.  “Turn 

to  the  right,  and  be  quick  about  it,  or - .  ” 

His  admonition  came  to  a  sudden  end,  for  the 
minister,  losing  his  wits  and  his  gravity  at  the 
same  moment,  turned  the  wick  to  the  left,  and 
out  went  the  light.  It  was  some  moments  be¬ 
fore  matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged  and 
he  could  resume  his  sermon. 

The  aim  of  argument,  or  of  discussion,  should 
not  be  victory,  but  progress. — Joubert. 
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Prayer. 

A  Sabbath  peace  ia  on  the  earth, 

A  Sabbath  quiet  in  the  air  ; 

Ob,  let  them  touch  my  heart,  dear  Lord, 

And  quicken  it  to  though ttul  prayer. 

To  prayer  that  freely  goes  to  thee 
With  eager  wish  to  do  thy  will. 

Content  to  let  the  blessing  wait. 

And  all  its  own  great  law  fulfil. 

For  well  1  know,  thou  God  of  love. 

Iso  soul  finds  thee  by  word  alone ; 

Oh,  make  my  life  itself  a  prayer, 

A  constant  pleading  at  thy  throne ! 

—“The  Choir  Visible,”  by  M.  A.  Adams 

It  will  encourage  you  very  much  to  earnest 
Christian  work,  if  yon  will  calmly  study  the 
providence  of  God  for  any  given  period.  Take 
fifty  years.  Make  an  honest  inquiry  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Church  and  the  world  half  a 
century  ago.  What  you  find  may  surprise  yon ; 
may  make  you  doubt  as  to  the  former  days 
being  better  than  these.  Exalt  the  fathers 
very  highly,  as  they  should  be  honored ;  then 
read  the  proceedings  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
suspending  men  for  slight  departures  from  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  standards  of  the 
Church ;  read  the  number  of  cases  of  discipline 
for  intemperance,  even  among  the  ministers; 
consider  what  the  Church  was  actually  doing 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Has 
there  not  been  wonderful  progress?  Mark  the 
then  boundaries  of  the  Church,  with  a  few 
outposts  somewhere  beyond  the  established 
boundaries ;  now  make  a  new  tracing  of  bounds. 
Has  there  not  been  great  progress?  Candidly, 
could  you  reasonably  expect  larger  and  better 
results  within  the  lifetime  of  the  multitude, 
within  the  ministry  of  many?  Listen  to  that 
yet  strong  and  active  minister  tell  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  average  congregation  and  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  of  character  in  church  mem¬ 
bers  when  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  present ;  could  you  reasonably 
ask  more?  Guard  against  morbidness  in  spir¬ 
itual  things. 

‘  ‘  Everything  which  befalls  ns,  ’  ’  says  an 
ancient  writer,  ‘  ‘  comes  from  God  for  our  good, 
and  we  may  profit  by  it.  ’  ’  We  are  i)ersuaded 
that  this  is  a  truth,  thoroughly  Scriptural  and 
full  of  solid  comfort  as  well  as  inspiration. 
People  may  differ  as  to  the  philosophical  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  or  as  to  the  precise  terms  in 
which  they  prefer  to  phra.se  it,  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  doctrine  contained  in  it  no  Christian 
should  suffer  himself  to  doubt  or  disbelieve. 
He  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it,  he  must  not  fail 
to  give  it  utmost  emphasis.  It  contains  the 
secret  of  happy  living,  and  the  only  key  to 
content. 

If  you  would  not  worry,  don’t  hurry,  don’t 
hurry  any  one  else,  and  don’t  be  hurried. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  dawdle  over 
our  ta.sks;  it  means  simply  that  we  are  to 
make  haste  slowly,  to  recognize  that  order  is 
heaven’s  first  law,  and  move  surely  and  with 
due  deliberation,  and  swiftly  or  slowly  as  the 
occasion  demands.  When  you  are  tired,  wait ; 
when  you  are  worried,  wait.  While  waiting 
yon  may  get  up  steam,  may  gather  momentum, 
renew  your  strength.  .  .  .  “They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk  and 
not  faint.  ’  ’ 

It  is  the  little  words  you  speak,  the  little 
thought  you  think,  the  little  thing  you  do  or 
leave  undone,  the  little  moments'you  waste  or 
use  wisely,  the  little  temptations  which  you 
yield  to  or  overcome— the  little  things  of  every 
day  that  are  making  or  marring  your  future 
life. — Light  on  the  Hidden  Way. 

There  are  certain  great  angels  which  meet  us 
in  the  way  of  life.  Pain  is  one ;  Failure  is 
one ;  Shame  is  one.  Pain  looks  us  full  in  the 


eyes,  and  we  must  wrestle  with  him  before  he 
blesses  us.  Failure  brings  in  his  stern  hand 
the  peace  of  renunciation.  Shame  bears  to  us 
the  sense  of  sin,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  his  hidden  face  shines  with  the  mercy  of 
heaven — and  well  for  us  if  we  may  look  into  it. 
— Margaret  Deland. 

To  brood  over  trouble  only  means  that  you 
will  hatch  out  another  brood  of  the  same  kind. 

When  by  nobler  culture,  by  purer  experience, 
by  breathing  the  air  of  a  higher  duty,  vitality 
at  length  creeps  into  the  soul,  the  instincts  of 
immortality  will  wake  within  us.  The  word 
of  hope  will  speak  to  us  a  language  no  longer 
strange. — .Tames  Martinean. 

“It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  crisis  in  one’s 
life,  and  a  date  of  definite  surrender ;  but  while 
the  memorj'  of  such  an  experience  is  very 
blessed,  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  try  to  make  it 
last  for  all  the  future  days.  ” — J.  Wilbur  Crafts. 

‘  ‘  The  Lord  tells  us  to  carry  our  cross  and  cast 
our  care,  but  we  often  try  to  cast  our  cross  and 
carry  our  care.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  There  is  no  infallibility  in  good  resolutions, 
but  there  is  hourly  help  in  God.  ’  ’ 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmness 
is  commonly  successful. — Johnson. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  the  Hawaiian  Princess  Kaiulaui  in  Honolulu 
on  the  sixth  of  March.  She  wa.s  the  niece  of 
Liliuokalani,  and  the  heiress  presumptive 
to  the  throne  before  the  revolution  of  1893.  At 
that  time  Liliuokalani  was  deposed  and  there 
was  a  fruitless  effort  to  place  Kaiulaui  on  the 
throne.  This  princess  was  24  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death ;  she  was  educated  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  made  several  visits  to  this  country. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  winter  landscape 
ia  louder  in  praise  of  God  than  the  summer 
scenes.  The  under-thought  is  easily  discov¬ 
ered.  If  one  will  study  the  great  mountains  of 
our  Eastern  seaboard  in  their  undress  he  will 
feel  the  real  power  and  beauty  of  those  form 
of  the  earth’s  surface  which  so  greatly  affect 
our  life.  Let  him  ride  a  day  or  two  on  the 
railroads  that  wind  among  the  hills  which  he 
has  seen  only  in  full  attire,  and  behold  the 
transformation  when  he  comes  so  much  nearer 
to  nature’s  heart,  which  is  also  the  heart  of 
the  Creator. 


The  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  other 
people’s  strength  or  repose  are  not  men  and 
women  seeking  to  do  separate  things  at  separ¬ 
ate  times,  but  those  who  have  got  and  are  filled 
with  the  life  of  life,  who  know  there  must  be 
a  fountain  of  supply,  flowing  by  no  artificial 
means  itself  from  no  exhausted  source.  We 
have  to  get  very  far  back,  away  from  low 
things,  and  close  against  the  high  one. 
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Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  ITork  City. 
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Scribner’s  New  Spring  Books. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRONTIER.  By  WiUiam  Harvey  Brown. 

}Vtth  S2  iUititratUms  and  2  maim.  8vo,  $J.(JO. 

A  story  of  absorbingly  interesting  travel,  exploration  and  adventure  in  Rhodesia.  The  narrative  of  the  author^s  varied  experiences  gives  a  series  of  vivid* 
pictures  of  life  on  the  African  frontier  as  entertaining  as  it  is  historically  valuable. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTON.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.A. 

Late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  With  portrait  and  notes.  8vo,  $2.50. 

The  first  biography  in  English  of  the  great  French  revolutionary  leader  that  is  founded  on  original  documents.  Mr.  Belloc’s  endeavor  has  been  to  paint  a 
picture  as  vivid  as  may  bo  of  Danton,  and  to  describe  the  character  of  the  period  of  which  he  was  the  central  figure. 


RED  ROCK.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Illustrated  by  B.  West  Clinedinst. 
Thirty-fifth  thousand.  12mo,  $1.50. 


STRONG  HEARTS.  By  George  W.  Cable. 

I2mo,  $1  25. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Cable  returns  to  the  field  which  gave  him  his  earliest  fame 


“  One  cannot  read  this  novel  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  its  and  his  readers  a  peculiar  pleasure— New  Orleans  and  its  mingled  races.  These 


sterling  literary  beauties  and  its  human  interest.  It  is  tender,  mellow  and  stories  have  all  the  charm  of  “Old  Creole  Days,”  while  showing  Mr  Cable’s 
sweet;  exhaling  the  flavor  of  all  that  is  best  in  American  life.”— The  London  strength  in  an  entirely  new  direction.  »  .  = 

Daily  Mail. 

By  the  Axdhor  of  “  How  to  Know  the  WOd  FUm'ers." 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  FERNS.  By  Francis  Theodora  Panons. 

With  lUU  must  rat  ioiw.  Crown,  8vo,  $1.50  net. 

This  volume  does  for  the  ferns  what  the  same  author’s  “How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers  ”  did  for  the  flowers  of  woods  and  fields.  It  is  similar  in  aim  and 
scope  to  the  previous  volume,  and  is  Intended  as  a  guide  for  those  who  enjoy  seeking  out  and  gathering  ferns.  By  means  of  its  simple,  clear  and  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  and  its  accurate  illustrations  it  enables  the  unscientific  lover  of  nature  to  identify  any  of  our  common  ferns. 


MEZZOTINTS  IN  MODERN  MUSIC.  By  James  Huneker.  THE  ORCHESTRA  AND  ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC. 

i2mo,  $1.50.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 

Mr,  Huneker’s  book  treats  of  the  modern  masters  of  music— Brahms,  With  ptitirait)*,  $tjri  mf, 

Tsebaikowsky,  Chopin,  Richard  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wagner— in  a  manner  that  Thf»  flp«t  vninmA  in  tho  t  o 

will  be  sure  to  attract  wide  attention.  His  biographical  studies  are  etched  in  amateur  The  book  is 

deein  end  stw^ncr  lines  and  his  analvses  of  the  works  of  these  comnosers  cro  tn  1.1  a  *  •  1  is  oroad  in  scope  and  popular  in  character,  dealing  with 

thP  VP?V  hc^?of  the  inbipct  composers  go  to  the  historical,  biographical,  anecdotal  and  descriptive  aspects  of  the  subject  as 

ine  ^ery  neari  01  me  suojeci.  ^,9  with  its  purely  musical  and  aesthetic  features. 

THE  LOST  WORD.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Illustrated  by  Corwin  Knapp  Linson.  Fourth  edition,  8ro,  $l.5(j. 

“ ‘The  Lost  Word  *  is  a  reverent,  healthly,  manly  tribute  to  the  Christmas  spirit,  which  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  imaginative  treatment  of  re¬ 
ligious  topics  will  find  wholly  admirable.”— New  York  Tribune. 

THE  POETRY  OF  TENNYSON.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

“The  criticism  reaches  and  reveals  the  beauty  which  is  inward  and  vital ;  and  it  makes  the  significance  of  the  poetry  clearer,  its  influence  on  the  lives  of 
men  deeper.”— The  Philadelphia  Ledyer. 

Tenth  edition,  reiisetl  ami  enlaiyed.  i2mo,  $2.00. 


THE  WORKERS.  By  Walter  A.  WyckoH. 


THE  EAST. 

“These  two  volumes  present  the  best  picture  that  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
lives  of  the  American  working  people  as  seen  by  one  who  shared  their  daily 
experiences.”— The  thdUs>k.  Illustrated.  Thinl  edition.  l2mo,  $1.25. 


THE  WEST. 


Mr.  Wyckoff  “here  records  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  of  modern  life, 
and  contributes  quite  the  most  remarkable  document  concerning  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  I  know  of.”— W.  D.  Howells,  in  Literature.  Illustrated.  l2mo,  $t.5o. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153=157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


IIUIAAJUII 


THE  ELECTROPOISE 


Its  Value  and  Uses  as  Told  by  Testimonials. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Electropoise  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  stimulate  the  nerve  centres  to  in¬ 
creased  activity,  thus  building  up  the  nervous 
system.  This  is  proven  by  the  letter  given 
below  from  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  the  well-known 
evangelist : — 

We  have  had  an  Electropoise  in  our  family  for  almost 
two  vears.  I  can  highly  recommend  it  for  all  nervous 
troubles.  I  believe  it  a  success. 

Monmouth,  Ill.  REV.  H.  H.  BELL. 

Another  equally  important  result  is  the  build¬ 
ing  up  in  flesh  and  tissue  resulting  in  addi¬ 
tional  strength  and  vitality,  and  furnishing  a 
reserve  to  fall  back  on  in  time  of  need.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Rockwell,  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant,  gives  his  experience ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

I  am  doing  considerable  talking  for  the  Electropoise, 
as  it  has  put  fifteen  pounds  of  flesh  on  me  since  July. 

Yours  truly, 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.  H.  H.  ROCKWELL. 

Unless  a  person  enjoys  sound  and  restful 
sleep,  there  is  some  weakness,  which  in  time 
is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  well-defined  form  of 
disease.  Almost  the  first  beneficial  effects  no¬ 
ticeable  from  this  treatment  is  a  feeling  of 
exhilaration  and  strength,  experienced  after  a 
sound  night’s  rest.  Mr.  FS*itchard,  editor  of  a 
prominent  religious  weekly,  gives  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  editorial  that  follows: — 

But  I  hold  up  before  you  the  power  of  the  Electropoise 
to  put  a  person  quickly  and  naturally  asleep,  and  keep 
him  asleep  until  satisfied  nature  awakes  refreshed.  In 
my  own  family.  In  this  one  respect  alone,  it  has  been  an 
incalculable  blessing.  In  this  way  tne  Electropoise  is  a 
preventer  of  sickness,  and  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  JOHN  W.  PRITCHARD. 

New  York  City.  Editor  Chiistian  fifathm. 

Persons  suffering  from  poor  circulation  will 
find  in  the  Electropoise  a  remedy  sure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Quick  and  lasting  results  follow.  Often¬ 
times  by  the  use  of  this  little  instrument  cold 
feet  can  be  warmed  quicker  than  by  an  open 
fire.  The  experience  of  Miss  Wright  is  given 
in  a  grateful  letter : — 

I  have  taken  two  courses  of  treatment  with  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise,  and  have  been  marvellously  benefited.  My  cir¬ 
culation  is  so  invigorated  that  I  feel  a  glow  and  warmth 
in  my  veins  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger.  I  have 
suffered  much  from  cold  feet  and  hands  all  my  life,  but 
now  I  am  troubled  no  longer,  and  an  inward  trouble  of 
many  years  standing  seems  to  have  vanished  also.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Electropoise.  JENNIE  WRIGHT. 

17  Preston  Street.  Philadelphia. 

As  a  rule  physicians  look  with  scepticism 
on  all  patent  and  advertised  remedies.  This  is 


The  Best  Known.  Widest  Read  Yonno  People's  Paper  for  Christian  Homes  In  the  World. 


With  our  EASTEK  NUMBER,  April  2.  begins  the  serial  story 


TWO  CHOICES 


Written  expressly  for  the  columns  of  Yonno  Pcopli’s 
Weekly,  by 


CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 


ACTHOK  or  “IN  HIS  STEPS. 


ruABi  m  u  BHFLnoN  Mr.  Sheldon,  when  sending  the  story,  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor 

CHARLES  H.  SHELDON.  YOUNO  PEOPLE’S  WEEKLY  Says: 

“I  have  taken  great  pleasure  In  writing  this  story  for  your  many  readers:  and  I  trust  It  will 
prove  the  means  of  Impressing  them  with  the  responsibility  that  Is  attached  with  every  taient  God 
In  his  love  bestows  upon  us.” 

“  Two  Choices  ’’  Is  the  story  of  a  young  violinist,  who  early  in  her  career  consecrat 's  her  talent 
to  God.  The  Serial  begins  with  the  New  Quarter  In  the  Sunday-school.  If  you  are  not  taking 
YoUNO  People's  Weekly,  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

THB  BBST  EASTBR  GIFT 

possible  to  make  the  young  folks  of  the  home  circle  who  are  not  receiving  the  paper  at  their 
Sunday-school  is  a  year’s  subscription  to  Young  People’s  Weekly. 

TERMS.—  Single  sub.scrlptlons,  60  cents  per  year.  In  lots  of  three  or  more,  to  schools  or 
societies,  mailed  to  one  address,  50  cents  per  year. _ 


36  WashlagtoM  Street,  Chicago. 


DAVID  C.  COOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 


too,  in  early  life,  or  in  the  very  maturity  of  strength 
when  their  loss  is  most  severely  felt,  and  the  mystery  of 
their  untimely  death  is  most  terribly  difficult  of 
solution. 

Holland,  N.  Y.  C.  COLGROVE,  M.D. 

The  Electropoise  conscientiously  used  will  cure  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Neuralgia,  Asthma,  Hay-fever  Rheumatism,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Insomnia  and  all  nervous  troubles. 

The  Electropoise  is  cheaper  than  medicine— does  not 
wear  out— can  be  used  on  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  costs  only  $10.00.  A  new  edition  of  our  112  page 
booklet  free. 

Electrolibration  Co  "  vtoI!’.''’'’ 

Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  county  and  State  to  sell 
the  Electropoise.  Agents  already  making  from  $15  to 
$l0o  a  month,  and  some  of  the  best  territory  open  to 
applicants.  Many  of  our  best  agents  are  women. 


as  it  should  be,  as  many  concoctions — the  bene¬ 
fits  from  which  are  only  temporary— injure  the 
linings  of  the  stomach  permanently.  That  the 
Electropoise  cannot  be  classed  among  such  rem¬ 
edies  is  clearly  and  convincingly  proven  by  the 
following  paragraph  taken  from  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  C.  Colgrove  of  Holland,  N.  Y.,  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo;  he  says: — 

My  prayer  is  that  the  time  may  quickly  come  when 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  dying  needlessly  may  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  witnessed,  and  when  the  heart,  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  suffering  of  others,  and  filled  with  bitter  anguish 
upon  the  loss  of  loved  ones,  shall  cease  to  be  wrung 
with  unavailable  and  unspeakable  grief.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  Electropoise  has  the  gift  and  power  to  cure 
multitudes  who  without  it  must  surely  die,  and  that. 


IV 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Brown  Bros,  lie  Co. 

PHILAm  new  tore,  boston. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Hemben  N.  Y.,  PhllA.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’A 
We  boY  and  aell  all  first^Iaas  Inveiit-  -r  x  x 

ment  Securities  on  rommlaslon.  Wo  1 11  VftStlllGIlL 
receive  aocoonta  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  . 

OorporaUona,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  K5CA/IA1  AliAvO* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Oanada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Forelen 
oonntiies,  Incladlng  South  Africa. 

Letters 


of 


Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  aell  Bills  of  Exchanra  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

lOTestment  Seenrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Boagfat  and  Bold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T. 
Bstabllshed  1867.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchanse 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.^  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  iss'ie  Feb.  Ist  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  Innra  Colic  Inwa 
application  to  them  at  lOWa  rallS,  lUwa, 

or  523  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bnlldlng,  Chicago,  lU., 
501  John  Hancock  Bnlldlng,  Boston. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

^  stained  Olasg  for  Chureheg  and  DwelHngg. 
CHAS.  F.  HOGEMAN.  -  •  105  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  IS99. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  I’oJuf.  Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . $394,130 

Real  Estate . 1,7S9,H49  74 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,000,000  OO  1,909,300  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  ',73,000  OO  '40,500  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  731,311  H3  790,311  S3 

Railroad  Bonds  .  1,'44H,000  OO  1,330,030  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  103,000  00  90,300  00 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  1'i0,300  OO  17'4,337  OO 
Rail  Road  Stocks  •4,4-43,100  OO  4,090,194  OO 
Bank  Stocks  .  .  100,000  OO  339,430  OO 

TrustCo.  Stocks  .  35,000  00  91,500  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate  . '443,493  33 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  1‘41,0‘45  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  333,933  99 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan¬ 
uary,  1899 


30,034  13 
$1-4,101,104  79 

LIAKILITIES. 

ipital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,043,377  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  034,735  43 

Net  Surplus  4,4‘47,30‘4  30 


Cash  Capital 


$1-4,101,104  79 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,4‘47,30'4  30 

DANIEL  A.  HE  ALT),  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  ».  vj..  presidents 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  t  '  ice-Fresments. 

THOMAS  B.  GKEENE.  l.  secretaries 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  I  '>ecreiaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 

New  York,  Jan.  10,  1899. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  HtnneaTOlu 
property  fornon-reeldente,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produu 
be  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  cat 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
ellectliig  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satlsUed  with  the  mac 
agement  of  your  property,  write  ns. 

linMDV  I  n  A  NCn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgagee 
BlUnCl  LUAnCU  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  EMate,  M  if 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

t(w  Bank  of  CommAi^^.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


.  THE  .  . 

WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

pnasiDBNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 

vics-pRaaiocNT. 

Assets, 

$  1 4,000,000* 

The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washin^on  possesses 
advantages  that  commemd  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


EXJrLQFE. 

Small  party  condm  l«'d  l.y  I’KOFESSO 
WANGKK,  .T . 


Annual  Summer  Tours, 
'••■rway  and  Cent  si  Eiir<™. 
K  CAMILLE  THUR- 
.11  Fierce  Building,  Boston. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

All  modern  conveniences  Send  for  Ilnstrated  Catalogue. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  i6  years'  experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  appTlcatlons,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  $150,000  Invested.  None  biu 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

W  ILLIAM  T.  SODDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

3IK3  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnificent  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  In  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night’s  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hoars  from 
Bnflalo.  Fire  Proof  JVIaln  Build* 
Ing.  All  modern  Improve¬ 
ments  ;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


Highest  Grade 


CADDY  BAGS. 


ONE-PIECE  DRIVERS. 


HOLE  MARKERS. 


SPONGE  BALL 


CLEANERS, 


B.  G.  I.  WOODEN 
AND  IRON 
CLUBS. 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapentic  Bath  at 


DIRECTION 

FLAGS. 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


RUBBER  GRIPS. 


la  the  treatment  of  Rhenma- 
lism.  Goat,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervons  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


•  0"R  NO.  9)  BULGER  B^ASSEV. 

In  fact 

EVERYTHING  FOR  GOLF  AND  GOLFERS 

We  make  a  spccialiv  of  planning,  laying  out,  improving  and 
equipping  courses. 

Write  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  CUN  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

.  RETAIL  BRANCHES.. 

New  York:  313  Broadway.  ^ston:  162  Columbus  Avenue. 

Brooklyn:  Fred’k  Loeser  &  Co.  Philadelphia:  1028  Chestnut  Street. 
Snn  Francisco  :  425  Market  Street. 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

X  204.  Dansville  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


